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GREATEST VALUE 


ever offered in a& 
single Shot .&2, 


RIFLE CA 


new high grade 
WINCHESTER / 


for hoth 
Eh father y 


Here’s a veal rifle—" every inch a 
Winchester”—-yet priced within 
reach of every man or boy who | 
wants a rifle. Safe, strong, service- | 
able for evéryday .22 shooting— 
surprisingly good for targets too. 
23-inch Winchester-proof barrel, 
gracefully tapered. Specially de- 
signed bolt with military style han- 
dle. Rifle cannot be fired unless 
trigger is pulled. Lyman gold bead 
front and new sporting rear sight 
with elevator. Full sized pistol grip : 
stock. Shotgun butt plate. Handles This fine rifle deserves the best of 
.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle. cartridges — Winchester Staynless, 
Order from your dealer today—the Kopperklads. Non-rusting, grease- 


. i ; tre 1 
demand is already tremendous. linn, depamiable, accusate-auicial 


in every way “the gem of .22 cali- 











ber ammunition.” They are clean to 
handle and to use. And how they 
do shoot! Insist on these clean 
gleaming Kopperklads for your.22 
caliber shooting. 














WINCHESTER 
Repeating Arms Co 
NEW HAVEN 
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Vacation Fun 
now lasts all summer long! 


and your two weeks off 


becomes 
a great adventure! 


ECAUSE you don’t have to go away to enjoy 

Johnson Outboard Motoring, it offers a full summer 
of vacation fun right at home! Even while working, you 
can pack leisure hours with it and continue to draw your 
pay check! And, of course, when you take your vacation 
at some wooded lake, if you do, your Johnson Outboard 
Motor can make every minute a vivid one—packed with 
thrills only a Johnson can give. 


Inexpensive New Standard Models 
Licut Twin 3 H. P. $109—StTanparp Twin 8 H. P. $145 


Lowest prices ever offered on Johnson Motors! These 
Standard models have such features as Tilting Propeller, 
and Shock Absorber Drive, Positive Pump Cooling System, 
and Underwater Exhaust. They are true companion 
motors to the famous Johnson Sea-Horses. 

Light Twin and 14-ft. Sealite Utility “A” Boat as 
Matched Unit $244. Boat may be purchased separately 
for $135. 

Sea-Horse Features 


Consider a few of the many performance features en- 
joyed by most all Johnson Sea-Horse Motors—features 
that have helped Johnson win so many outstanding 
victories. 

Alternate Firing—smoothness of power flow increased 
100% . . . Release Charger cuts starting effort in half... 
Tilting Propeller and Shock Absorber Drive protecting 
motor and propeller, making shallow water navigable 
and beaching easy . . . Water Cooled Underwater Exhaust 
silences noise and discharges fumes under water . . . 
Pressure Vacuum Cooling System prevents overheating 
. » «Rotary Valve assures full and even charge at all speeds 
. + « Full Pivot Steering in some models for instant control. 
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~~ Light Twin, Zip. 
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All Motor and Boat Prices F. O. B. Factory 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, Department E61, 
Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor 
Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 


USE THE COUPON 





r-- 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. E61, Waukegan, Ill. 
Please send free booklet, “Vagabonding Down the Rainbow 
Trail,” by return mail. 
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Sea-Horses and Boats 
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ZANE GREY °2%3: “I am a great admirer 


of Pflueger Tackle—Wh en I 


can’t bust reels they are simply great.”’ Pflueger Tackle certainly did its stuff.”’ 


says: “I knocked off four 
REX BEACH 4 


Tarpon in two days— 





LYNN BOGUE HUNT t**,.=°ted 


painter says: 
“My 6/0 my Daa beautifully with 
fast and powerf 


Known By the Company It Keeps 


Whether you fish in the Atlantic or Pacific or any of the inland lakes or streams you 
will find the name Pflueger known and respected as representing the highest quality 
that one can own in fishing tackle. For example, with the fresh water fisherman the 
Pflueger Supreme Level Winding Reel is recognized for its extreme smoothness of 
operation, and is a revelation in strength, lightness and capacity, whereas, in salt 
water the Pflueger Atlapac, by reason of its superior construction and special features 
provided for playing and conveniently landing big game fish, has already established 
an enviable reputation, with a number of outstanding catches to its credit, among 
them the 1930 Record Marlin Swordfish on light tackle. 
Pfluegers make a complete line of fishing tackle—reels, baits, etc., for any kind of 
fresh or salt water fishing—suited to every purse and purpose. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. F-6 E. A. Pflueger, President 


Akron, Ohio 






CAPT. L. D. MITCHELL %¥8:,“1 can’t speak 


too highly of Pflueger 
Tackle—it worked smoothly throughout my hard fights.”’ 





Pflueger SUPREME Reel 


$25.00. 










Level Winding—Anti-back-lash Quadruple Mul- 
tiplying. Satin Finish Nickalum. No. 1573— 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1804 
Three Generations Young 





Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 


For Light, Medium or Heavy Salt = ce, $65.00 
No. 1640—Size 4 0 

No. 1660—Size 6 0 
No. 1690—Size 9 0 
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> E. Presi 
Send for our Pocket Catalog papas Siae aaa 
r Dept. F-6, Akron, Ohio. 






Abook that is filled with facts 
on fish and fishing. It illus- ‘ 
trates and describes 51 lead- 
ing game fish—gives instruc- 
tions on bait casting, fly cast- 
ing, etc. Small size—fits the 
pocket or tackle kit. Send for 
this book and it will aid you 
in getting the right tackle for 
your vacation trip. 

















1 Catalog No. 149, containing information of 


1 
1 
] 
! 
{Please send me a free copy of your Pocket ; 
1 special interest to anglers. ; 

1 
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f\Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 


atres, art center, busi- 











ness, financial and pro- 
fessional districts are 
reached quickly and 
conveniently from The 
Ambassador. It is inthe 
Social Center on one 
of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 














NEW YORK 


PARK AVENUE 
AT Sist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY: PALM BEACH - LOS ANGELES 











North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 
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Come to the famous 
Wolf Pond & Moose 
Valley country in the 
Adirondacks. Free 
horseback riding & 
instructions. Tennis, 
hiking, mt. climb- 
ing, fishing, hunting 
OR A REAL REST. 

Good home. cook - 
ing, private home, 
accommodates 20. 
Trout, Great North- 
ern Pike, Bass & 
Perch fishing. 2,000 
feet elevation; 240 
miles from New York 
City. Paved roads; 
5% hrs. by train. 
Make _ reservations 
early. Gentiles only. 
Rates $18. and $20. 
per week. 


JAY WOODWARD 
Stony Creek, N. Y. 











LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, etc. 
| BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE NEW YORK 











SPECKLED TROUT 

Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Come where you don’t need 
“Fisherman's luck.’’ Finest fish- 
ing in Cranberry Lake, within 
sight of camp, where record 
speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs. 
was caught. Open fireplaces— 
excellent table—all modern con- 
veniences. Booklet on request. 
| J. M. BALDERSON 














| Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


~ 7 
FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 
come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine spring water throughout house, with bath. Buy 
| your ticket for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
@ good auto road to hotel, where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
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COOKING 


SEND FOR 
CHEF'S RECIPES 
and descriptive folder 


Most centrally located 
on Clark St.near Jackson 
One block from LaSalle 
St. Station,Post Office 
and Board of Trade. 


ERNEST ROESSLER 
FREDERICK TEICH 


*Managing Directors 


oF. ef) 


Log Cabins FOR SALE summer Homes 


Hunting & Fishing Camps 
In Adirondack Park over 4 million acres of wild 
land. 1 acre, 20 ft. x 30 ft. camp, porch, garage— 
2,000 ft. elevation. Near 2 lakes. No better deer 
hunting in U. 8. Bear, fox, Canadian lynx, otter, 
beaver, partridge and woodcock. All small game trap- 
ping. Hundreds of miles of native trout streams. 
This is in famous Stony Creek section. Price $700.00. 
$300.00 cash, 4 years on balance. We specialize in 
Hunting Camps, Cabins and Summer Homes. No City 
or Village Property. Earl Woodward, Luzerne, N. Y. 





















LONG VIEW CAMP 


Adirondack Mountains 
Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass 
and Northern Pike fishing in the-lake and Trout 
in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and 
table silver. For Information Write 


R. FORT Indian Lake, N.Y. 





BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
o: the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun- 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moun- 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile to 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. 


Vegetables and dairy products from own farm. Fres! coon 
modates 30. Rates $18.00 and up per week. E care is taken to maintain 





tes 30. . 
the reputation of the house for culture and refin: pytronags. Gentiles only. 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, ““We Feed m. 


MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS EVERYWHERE AT ONE LOW FEE 


GOLF, TENNIS, RIDING, POLO, YACHTING, 
HUNTING, FISHING, CAMPING and all sports 
at finest clubs. Simply present membership card. 
Highest qualifications required. 1377 clubs now 
available, geographical tabulation mailed on re- 
quest. Finest properties being purchased for mem- 


bers’ exclusive use, including 8,000 acre hunting 
and fishing paradise. 

COURTESY DISCOUNTS at City and Resort 
Hotels on room, meals and sports facilities on 
presentation of membership card. Partial list of 
hotels mailed on request. 


Annual dues 
dmission fees $100 to $1000 
Life Memberships ........00.0-.00000-00$1000 to $5000. 


Liberal terms of payment arranged 








ASSOCIATED SPORTS CLUBS, INCORPORATED, 1265 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
LEB SB SB SBE EB EBESBSE SES! 


BES SB SBSBES 
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Airplane Starting 


for 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 


ECLIPSE 
Outboard G Starfer 


A BENDIX PRODUCT 





F your outboard motor is in shape to run, and 

there’s fuel in the tank—the new Eclipse 
Outboard Starter will start it! It’s made to... 
made by starter experts with many years of suc- 
cess to their credit. 


It’s a brand new idea—a regular airplane inertia- 
type starter that builds up fly-wheel momentum 
by gear reduction. A few easy turns of the handle, 
a touch of the button and your motor’s started— 
a child can do it. 


Fits practically any outboard motor, compact, 
easy to install, light weight, moderately priced— 
and it’s dependable; the same sureness of action 
that has made Eclipse Aviation Starters stand- 
ard equipment on a majority of the Airplanes in 


the U.S. 


You'll want this new starter; you need it to get 
the utmost enjoyment from your Outboard. 
See your local dealer today; or write us for full 
information. 


ECLIPSE AVIATION CORPORATION 
East Orange, New Jersey 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 





Eclipse Aviation Corp., Dept. C-10, East Orange, N. J. [FOR DEALERS ONLY] 
Eclipse Aviation Corp., Dept. D-10, East Orange, N. J. 


Please give me full particulars concerning your dealer plan. I sel] (makes of 


Please send me full information on the Eclipse Outboard Starter. I owna 


(make of motor] 





Model No. Serial No. motors} ‘ 











Name___ Address. Name Address. 
,. State City. State 
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THE UPPER PENINSULA OF | 


MICH IGAN 


insula i bordered Lakes Come to this fresh, new, 


he land of “= 
Hi VAWATHA 


Superior, Huron and unspoiled vacation land. 




















fishing—water-washed, 
eae onentes air to 

reathe—canoeing— golf 
—bathing—wilderness to 
explore. Adventure, ro- 
mance, rest, sport and re- 
newed health await you 
in The Land of Hiawatha. 


Excellent roads bring 
you here—and fine hotel 
and resort accommoda- 
tions await you. Rates 
are very reasonable. De- 
cide now to spend your 
vacation in The Upper 


; The Up- 
per Peninsula De- 
— ment aueeae 
a arque 
Michigan for fail 
particulars. 


ichigan Scenic beauty beyond | 
° compare—fishing that IS | 
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BY PACK-TRAIN THROUGH 
The Hidden Valley of the Caucasus 


Sailing N. Y. July 11; 33 days 
in Russia; Arrive N. Y. Sept. 4 


‘THE Open Road offers a limited group the op- 

portunity of exploring the most unique civili- 
zation in Europe . . . the Swanetian Valley, 
hemmed in by Europe's highest peaks, isolated 
and unconquered for 2500 years. 

Hunting, fishing, summer and winter sports. 
Unmatched scenic beauty. 

Itinerary includes a week in Leningrad and 


Moscow, a boat trip on the Black Sea. Eight 
members, Approximate price: $944. 

THE OPEN ROAD 
20 West 43rd St. New York 





FOR SAL Northern Wisconsin private 
brook trout and small- 
mouth bass preserve, equipped with trout 
hatchery and good cottage. 3 miles of trout 
stream, 
erously stocked with fighting small-mouth bass. 
Over-night from Chicago, 4 hours from Twin 
Cities. 
This ideal place offered for immediate possession at 
price less than the value of unimproved farm lands. 
Write R. E. Page, Box 771, Duluth, Minn. 


12 acres trout lakes, and one lake gen- * 








COME VISIT ME IN 
OLD MEXICO 


Good trout fishing and barbel up to 3 pounds 
in weight. Any amount of Deer and Turkey, 
and quite a few Bear and Lion. No closed 
season, and permits very cheap. 

CAPT. JOHN A. M. LETHBRIDGE 
Apartado 4 adera, Mexico 











AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the primitive wilderness of the Superior National 
Forest, and the Quetico Reserve of Canada. 10,000 
miles of canoe routes, thousands of unmapped, un- 
known lakes, accessible only by canoe, chuck full of 
fighting fish that know no lures. Photograph Big 
Moose, Elk, Deer, Bear. . . Fur bearing 
+ see enormous stands of virgin white 
pine timber . . . explore new and totally unknown 





WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Box 1111 A, Ely, Minnesot 


country. Operating Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge 
on Canadian Border. Fishing unexcelled. Bass, Lake 
and Salmon Trout. Walleyed and Great Northern 
Pike. All of log construction and the very best pine. 
Seaplane service to outlying fishing camps in the 
Superior National Forest. Canoe maps, rate sheets, 
and complete data on request. 

















SALMON WATER 
ON THE 
GRAND CASCAPEDIA 


FOR SALE 


H. F. STONE 
§2 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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(GROVE POINT HOUSE S3e-y ts 


Accommodates 100 guests. Located directly on Schroon 
Lake. Excellent fishing. Private bathing beach. Mar- 
velous birches, pines and cedars. Cool shady porches 
and pavilion overlooking lake. Excellent cuisine 
Large, airy rooms. Select clientele. On Route No. 9 
Montreal Highway. Pure spring drinking water. Eight- 
een rooms running water, everything clean and newly 
bathing. tennis, hiking, 
horseback riding, fishing, mountain climbing. 
from Albany to hotel door. Rates reasonable. 
_ beautiful il_ spot in Adirondacks. Address as 


golf, 
Buses 
Most 
above. 


decorated. Boating, 








BUNGALOW 


24 x 36 Crooked Board. 3 bedrooms, 16 x 24. 
Living room, centered by field stone fire- 
place. Bath with shower. 10 x 10 kitchen. 
Running water. Electricity. Near Lake George 
and Saratoga. $2,200 cash. Terms: $2,500. 
$800 down, balance 5 years. Address: 

J. E. GUNNING, Owner Hadley, N. Y. 








Time for “Quimby’s” 


Cold Spring Club 


May Ist to Oct. 15th 
Five Lakes—Streams— 
Border Forest 


Trout — Salmon — Lakers 


Main Camp—25 Cabins with Baths and Open Fires 
Guides—Roads Good 


Hortense Quimby, Averill, Northeastern, Vt. 








CHANNEL BASS Beast: Sromtions: ves 
bout 11-20th. 
Guides, sue Le 102 : ‘abine and awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 double 


rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods. Home G ? vegetables, Fresh 
milk, eggs. ete. Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4. 





Ghesad Bass 25-58 Ibs., Trout 1 tw 1) ths. Surf ae thine. Del-Mar- 
Va Road or O. P. C. and N. EX. or via Norfolk. 
Hotel Wae — reague, Wachapreague -. Shore, va (Ocean Side) 
ooklets A. H. G. MEARS, rship Management) 








Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal trout fishing—come to 


9 
PLUMLEY’S CAMP 

LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW. YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake fishing— 
Trout, Bass and Pike. Comfortable camps, running 
water, modern conveniences, exceptional table and 
nine miles from the village. : 

In the heart of the Adirondacks 











Spend a vacation at 

LOWER CHATEAUGAY LAKE 
In the Adirondacks 

Good fishing and hunting in season. 


boating, twenty mile trip around lakes, 
protected by mountains from high winds. 


Golf, tennis, 
always safe, 
Good beach- 





es, fine for children. State road. Eight miles to miles of stream. 
movies. Sixty miles to Montreal. Hotels, cottages, for families by the day, week or season. ——— O ED 
farmhouses. Moderate rates. Booklet. | S P Bi Indi N.Y 

Ralph Gellews, Chateaugay, N. Y. | R. C. Sanrorp, Prop., Big Indian, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 


Come to Big Indian, N. Y., heart of Cats- 
kills and fish the Esopus, famed for Ger- 
man Browns. Stop at WEYSIDE INN. Many 
Excellent accommodations 














Sometimes WE 
are surprised 


UT we try not to showit... 

This time a husband said 
his wife was arriving in 10 min- 
utes, and could we help him ar- 
range a surprise dinner party 
for her? Here was a list of 12 
guests... would we telephone 
them and ‘‘fix things up’’ while 
he dashed to meet his wife at 
the station? There were 14 at 
that dinner ...and his wife was 
really surprised! 


It’s our belief that a hotel 
should do more than have large, 
airy rooms, comfortable beds, 
spacious closets. Beyond that, 
we daily try to meet the sur- 
prise situation (without sur- 
prise), no matter what the 
guest wants. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK City’s only United .... The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
PE PIE 660 xs-ccccsescucad The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS...........220+ The Bancroft 
NCD, 6 bia bcccsccenas The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-.-- The Alexander Hamilton 
SORMTONE, BJ. occcrcccccosess The Stacy-Trent 
TRARRIBURG, BA. «52020-00055 The Penn-Harris 
res The Ten Eyck 
ee Sree ee The Onondaga 
PORE. OG 0 00.000 00040008808 The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... ..- +e ee eee The Niagara 
PR cw thocoeadicccccksaccsan The Lawrence 
SE nn 046 0692 6s srarseeen The Portage 
INE, 6:05.6:<006000eccceedage The Durant 
WAMGAR GHEE: DOD. 06 <0 ccscdccea The President 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........-000e The Roosevelt 
PEW GRERAIE, BA. oo... 2 ccscves The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT...........+: The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ...........+ The Clifton 


WINDSOR, ONT. .... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE AT 59th 
NEW YORK 
v 


A distinguished resi- 
dence for a day or year, 
conveniently located 


at the crossroads of 


fashionable New York 


JOHN F. SANDERSON, Manager 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS 
OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


The above is our record of what we have been 


giving sportsmen and vacationists from all 
over the states. Here you, too, can enjoy com- 
fort, modern conveniences, splendid fishing, 


excellent meals and—golf. 


WARNER’S RESORT 
On beautiful Plum Lake, Sayner, Wis. 





JACKSON HOLE, WYO. 


Saddle and pack trips for boys, girls, or pri- 
vate families thru Yellowstone Park; New 
Teton Nat. Park and Mts. of Wyoming, via 
trails. Complete camp outfit. Fine trout fish- 
ing. Beautiful scenery. Address 


CLARENCE L. RYERSON, MORAN, WYO. 








HUNTERS 


get big game in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 
in the heart of the big game country. Elk, 
Bear, Moose, Deer, Mountain Sheep. 

A Real Hunting Camp for Sportsmen 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th 
Write us for rates and early booking dates 
BRADFORD & CANDLER 
Big Game Guides and Outfitters, Burris, Wyoming 








SUMMER RANCH GUESTS 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses 


FALL HUNTS 
Elk, deer, goat, sheep, lion and bear 


BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 


251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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(MINNESOTA 
Sportland. of 10000 Lhe 


Come for the fun of it . . . for the fish- 
ing, swimming, boating, motoring, camp- 
ing and golfing you can enjoy day after 
day! 

Make it a sports-tour. Stop over at a 
different lake each day, if you wish. For 
Minnesota offers you not just a dozen... 
or a hundred... but 10,000 crystal-clear, 
grass-and-tree-bordered lakes. 

Or settle down in a cozy lake-side 
cabin to rest and to restore your priceless 
energy in this salubrious climate. And, 
if you prefer, there are modern resort 
hotels where you can enjoy the widest 
variety of outdoor and indoor sports. 
Vacation is just what you choose to make 
it in this cool, invigorating, sunlit sport- 
land. 

You’ll find everywhere just the accommoda- 
tions to fit your needs for as little as $15 or as 
much as $150 a week. And, while here, investi- 
gate the golden opportunities for business, dairy- 
ing and agriculture. 

Why not make your vacation plans early? 
Send today for the Free booklets listed below. 
You’ll have FUN in Minnesota! 


Ten Thousand Lakes - 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis - Duluth 





10,000 Lakes-Greater Minn. Assoc. 
1501 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. -Dept. 27. 
Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. 


() Resorts (_) Fishing {_) Dairying 
(_] Cabins {_] Lake Homes (| Farming 
Name.... 
Address............ 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 











GREAT MOOSE LAKE 


Let us write you personally about 
salmon, bass and perch fishing. Also 
ideal vacation spot for the family. 


NORTH WOODS LODGE 
Scott Barnes, Prop. Hartland, Maine 





CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 
Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mer. 








FISHERMEN—Spend your vacation 
at THE MAPLES Fish and Rest 


Located in the heart of the best Bass, Pike and Trout 
territory in Michigan. Abundance of Bluegills, Sun- 
fish and Perch. Home cooking, clean beds and good 
boats. Electric lights and bath. Furnished cottages 
for rent. Reasonable rates. Write for booklet. 


W. C. GREEN 


Box 157 Bellaire, Mich. 








A VACATION IN THE 
WEST THIS SUMMER 


TheCHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
Railway provides through service from 
Chicago to more western playlands 
than any other railway — including 
Black Hills of South Dakota; Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Upper Michigan; 
Colorado, California; Yellowstone- 
Grand Teton-Zion-Bryce-Grand Can- 
yon National Parks; Jasper National 
Park; Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 


Ask About Escorted, All- Expense Tours 


Low Summer Fares 


1420 For full information and descriptive 
klets, address 





_ thon & Nortn Western Ry. 








o- 
TEAM C. A. CAIRNS 
eV gr et Traffic Manager 


W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








of Northern Minnesota 


Will outfit you completely for trips into the Superior 
National Forest and Canada. Penetrate the wilderness 
for thousands of miles of canoe travel through a 
scenic route unexcelled—Deer, Moose and wild game 
in abundance, and the gamy Salmon, Trout, Black 
| Bass, Wall-eyed Pike and Great Northern Pike. 
Excellent guides and full equipment for a canoe trip 
of any length. The North-woods Outfitters own and 
operate two Lodges—Gunflint Lodge. on Gunflint Lake—46 males | 
north of Grand Marois, on the Canadian Border. is an up-to-date 
Lote». where guests can have first clase accommodations, wed 


| North-woods Outfitters 


jauaga Lodge on Os-ke-nau-tou Isle in the mighty Sogauaga | 
Lake, is a hotel de luxe under canvas and the farthest north of any of 
the L es. For information address 


JUSTINE SPUMUR 
Grand Marois Minn. 








FISHERMEN, READ! Fishing is good at 
Cedar Spring Resort 


on Lake Manistique 


In the upper Peninsula of Michigan. Furnished 
Log Cabins, boats, motors, good bathing beach. 
Hay fever unknown. Free camp ground. For in- 
formation, address: H. G. Crisler, Curtis, Mich. 





MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can 
fish in virgin waters, 


cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, 
country. 


The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. 
CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, 


photograph big game, explore new 
COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 


MINNESOTA 











Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 
Elevation 1650 
Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
and summer, and the best of deer hunting in the fall. 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva- 
tions write 
A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 











POINT OF PINECAMPS 


UPPER SHIN LAKE, PATTEN, MAINE 
(Penobscot County) 
IDEAL VACATION SPOT 
LOG CABINS FOR EACH PARTY 
TROUT AND SALMON tory veer AGES 


HUNTING KENS AND EGG 
MOUNTAIN CLIMBING ores AND SALADS 
SWIMMING LK AND CREAM 


G. F. Roor, ples 


Hillside Camps **°“Waine““** 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 





MOOSELOOKMEGUNTIC 
HOUSE AND LOG CAMPS 
(Rangeley Lakes Region) 


Haines Landing, Maine 


Best fishing in Rangeleys. Excellent table. Cab- 
ins with bath. Good roads. Wire for reservations, 


Mabel Blair Burns, Prop. 





Come to 


Hewnperson’s Camps 


for .early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 





SALMON, TROUT and 
TOGUE FISHING 
Early stream fly fishing for salmon and trout. Good 
fly fishing all season; also trolling for square tails 
and togue in the famous Debsconeag Lakes. Camps 
a short boat ride from auto road or R. Station. 
New England telephone connections. Booklet and map, 
also any other information furnished on request. 
J. L. MACDONAL 
“White House Camps’’ Millinocket, Maine 


VACATIONISTS 


Visit one of Maine’s most popular camps 
llth Season 22 Cabins 


Trout, Togue and Salmon Fishing 
Spring Water, Home Cooking, Baths, Electric Lights 
MAYNARD’S CAMPS 
Rockwood, (Kineo Station) Maine 


Rates: $4.00 to $6.00 American Plan. Booklet 
Open May Ist to Dec. Ist 











ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


May and June are the big fishing months in the 
Moose River, at Attean Falls. The three streams, 
Spencer Rips, Cold Brook, and the famous Holeb 
Falls. The Attean Lake has the big ones. Trout 1 to 
5 Ibs. Salmon 1 to 7 lbs. 17 trout ponds and wonder- 
ful canoe trips. Expert guides at hand. We are 
reached by train or automobile. Booklet and map on 
request. 


RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 


BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 
best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 

Booklet on request. 


R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 


Attention Sportsmen 


For Spring and Summer Salt Water Fish- 

ing come to “The Boxtree’’ located near 

Water. 

Motor Boat—Scow-——Excellent 

Board. For particulars address 

BERRY CARPENTER 

Machipongo, Va. 

(17 miles to Cape Charles) 


Room and 


Boxtree 











When the old spring fret comes o'er you 


Come to Grand Lake Stream 


SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Comfortable camps, good food and real 
fishing. Circular on request. Furn- 
ished camps for light housekeeping 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 


GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE 











FLY-FISHING 


The best for bass in Maine. Any time during June. 
Plenty of fun and thrill. Individual heated cabins. 
Home cooking. Make reservations now. 
DEERING’S 
SNUG HARBOR CAMPS 
North Belgrade, Maine 





Far-Famed Hatteras, N. C. 


A Sportsman’s Dreamland 
Best fishing in STATE. Bluefish, Trout, 
Flounder, Channel Bass. (Channel, Ocean, or Beach 
fishing.) Good guides, Power boats with cabin. Boat- 
ing and bathing in both surf and sound. New A-1 
Hotel with modern accommodations. Good .— 
served, sea food a specialty. Let us book yo 
Reference, First & Citizens National Bank, “liza: 
beth City, N. C. 


Croakers, 








ATLANTIC VIEW HOTEL 
E. E. Burrus & Son, Proprietors 
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Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 
SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- 
ING. ——? DEER, BLACK BEAR, WOLF 
D SMALL GAME HUNTING. 

SM. new cabins, complete outfitting, reliable 
Canadian and Indian guides. 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to Chibouga- 
mou, and Peribonka River. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunt- 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for 
hunting and fishing trips. 

SPECKLED Bi. 1 FLY FISHING enon MAY 
20TH TO THE END OF SEPTE 
Come Where The Big Ones "Await! 
Booklet on request 
J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


“PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD” 


A vacation paradise for the sports- 
man, fisherman and motorist. 


Ideal for camping, canoeing, trail 
riding, hiking, mountaineering. 


Among scenery of surpassing 


beauty and grandeur. 


For Literature or List of Guides 
in various districts write to 


THE BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 
INFORMATION 


Victoria British Columbia 





-P.R. Se bags eS? 
Telegra i. Burbidge, P. . O— 


Unquestionably the finest small pio aa: bass fishing in the 
jatineau Valley—far famed as being the stamping ground of fin and 
leather. 

Accommodation limited to fourteen with a view to preserving the 
fishing at its present standa: 

hty ee by gravel highway and seventy miles by rail from 

Ottawa, Ontar 

— $10 00, = day including transportation to and from the 
station. Boats, canoes, ete, For full particulars apply: Fred A, Hale, 
Slecey ‘Hollow, Bouchette, P.Q. 


* 
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wild virgin country. 


very reasonable rates. 


LEON de PAUW 


Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
and d’Ore 


in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 


And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 


This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
—no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 


Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 








MANOUAN 


In Northern Quebec 
HUNTING FISHING CANOEING 
The Finest Reserve in Quebec 


Moose, Deer, Bear, Partridges, rabbits, etc. 


Speckled, Red and Grey Trout, 
Pickerel, Great Northern Pike. 


Best of cabin accommodation and outfit. 


A limited number of cabins fully equipped by 
the week or the month. Reasonable rates. 


Illustrated folder sent on application. Write or Wire. 
ARMAND TREMBLAY, Manager 


Manouan Hunting and Fishing Club 
100 McGill Street Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


TROUT AND SALMON 
FISHING 


Sportsmen! you are cordially invited to enjoy good 
fishing. A group of beautiful private trout lakes, 
one stocked with salmon. Comfortable accommodation 
for both ladies and gentlemen. Ideal resort for 
vacations. Private automobile road up to the lodge 
in the woods. Only two hours from Montreal. For 
further information and _ reservations, apply to 
J Le Bel, 1440 St. “Catherine St. W., Montreal. 





VW 


— De La Salle Ave. 





SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 


Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory 
just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 
lakes filled with only speckled trout of great 
size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and 
small game. Write for illustrated folder. 


Montreal, Canada 





‘ 
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SPECKLED TROUT 


Numerous in both lakes and streams 
during May and June. Bungalows. Ac- 
cessible to autos over good roads. Write 
for circular. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 2 White Deer, Que. 


Fishing and Hunting 
Accommodation 


Long and Short Canoe trips, also New country short 
trip. Moose, Deer, Black Bears, Partridges, Speckled 
trout, Lake trout, Great Northern Pike, Doré, 
(Speckled trout Stream Fishing). Mention in 
Reply. Address to 

L. P. TREMBLAY 
La Tuque Quebec, Canada 














FISHING AND HUNTING 
RESERVE 


Drive your auto from home to camp 
Excellent speckled trout fly fishing, Moose, 
Deer, Bear, Partridges, Rabbit, etc. 

Wire, Write or Phone No. 1 for information to 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY 
P.O. Box 8, La Tuque, Que., Canada 


be 











HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 


Reasonable rates 


HUGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 


Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 


Wild and Lonely 


LAKES 


--- Await Your Fly 
P WHERE the true north 


begins—yet easy of access 
by our luxurious steamers — 
lie seven untroubled lakes 
teeming with speckled trout. 
Big two and three pounders 
cruise these waters,chasing the 
smaller fry to nook and cove 
and inlet. Our large camp on 
the main lake is made from 
great, round timber. It has all 
the comforts you look for or 
desire in the out-of-doors. We 
supply guides, boats, fishing 
gear. And our camp cook 
knows his bacon, coffee, flap- 
jacks—and how to serve the 
trout you bring him. 


All this is but a few miles back 
of Tadoussac, Canada’s oldest 
settlement, at the mouth of 
the Saguenay River. You may 
sail there from Toronto, Mont- 
real or Quebec, putting up at 
our Hotel Tadoussac before 
leaving for the big woods. 


* Write for full information and 

illustrated booklet to A. J. KERR, 

Manager, Hotel Tadoussac, at 
Tadoussac, P.Q. 
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for 
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Gene Burnes, creator of “‘Reg'lar 


Fellers’’ comics, with his New 
Brunswick catch. 


These New Brunswick Atlan- 
tic Silver salmon—as well as 
the New Brunswick trout 
and bass—are the fellows to 
fight! And you'll find plenty 
of them in New Brunswick, 
where you can have a fast, 
clear stream, or deep, quiet 
lake, all to yourself ... 
within easy reach, and with 
comfortable accommoda- 
tions. For guides’ addresses, 
latest tips from our own 
scouts, free colored map 
showing highways and recre- 
ational resources, and illus- 
trated booklets of informa- 
tion write: 


Department of Lands and Mines 


31-A Parliament Buildings 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 


Reg’ lar 


Reg’ lar 
Fellers 


NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 





















Bag A Big Brown Bear 


w~ ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized of tro 
phies! To get one is an enviable thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—-have a trip of a 
lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready for 
real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot 
the huge Kodiak Brown Bear, Kenai Moose, 
White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Griz 
zly and Glacier Bear. 

This is the pioncer hunting organization of 
Alaska (no connection with any other group 
or individuals now advertising hunting ex 
peditions to Alaska) with a reputation among 
hig sportsmen, and operating from the Cana 
dian boundary line to the extremities of the 
Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic Cirele 
to the Gulf of Alaska. 

took hunt now! Folder available to sports 
men. Cable address AGTA. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
Sixth Year of Operation 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 





BOX F 
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TROUT—SALMON—NOVA SCOTIA 


Spend vacation where fishing is best, and your family can 
have comfort and entertainment. New camps on beautiful 
lake on edge of 400 sq. miles of virgin forests. Modern 
plumbing, open fires. Outlying cabins and tents, skilled 
guides. Boating, bathing, canoe trips on picturesque lakes 
and streams. Moose, deer, beaver, near camps. Food un- 
excelled. Rates most reasonable. Write for booklet. 


FRED. MERRY, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 














After May Ist: Albany Cross, Nova Scotia = 








Newfoundland 
Salmon 


See page 26 in this issue 


YOU, too, can enjoy the thrill of sal- 
mon and trout fishing in NEwrounp- 
LAND’s vast network of streams and 
lakes. 

Season now open until Sept. 15th. 

Parties can be accommodated at com- 
fortable hotels or sportsman’s cabins, 
Reliable guides and all accessories 
available. 

Let NEWFOUNDLAND—where the fish- 
erman is in his element—be YOUR new 
found sport land. 


For full information write to 


NEWFOUNDLAND INFORMATION BUREAU 
Room 53A - * * 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
or 
NEWFOUNDLAND TOURIST & PUBLICITy 
COMMISSION - - * St. John’s, Newfoundland 











NOVA SCOTIA 


Camp sites in the hunting and fish- 
ing country with or without camps. 
Great sport—easy terms—now is the 
time to buy one cheap. 

G. M. ROBINSON 
P. O. Box 506 


= 


Halifax | 





SPORTSMEN 


Fish & Hunt the coming season in the Chicaubiche Fishing & Hunt- 
ing Club and Travel on the pretty Ashoupmouchouan River. In the 
Lake St. John district. Come by the C. N. Ry. or the C. P. Ry. to 
Montreal or Quebec and then to St. Felicien by C. N. Ry. where we 
will meet you 

je supply all you want for fishing or hunting trip as Guide. Canoe 
transportation, Food, Outfit. Kit . ete. Fishing;—Brook Trout, 
Lake Trout, Ouananiche, Pick, Gold Fish, etc. Hunting;— Moose, 
Deer, Black Bear and Small Game. 


Write or Wire for price, ete. 


To L. G. Potvin, St. Felicien Co., Lake St. John, P. Q. 
And Registered to Hotel Chateau, St. Felicien. 
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May and June the water is cold, 


For information and illustrated booklet write J 


For early fishing in the heart of Northern Ontario 


TEMAGAMI 


CAMP ACOUCHICHING provides a wonderful headquarters for those who enjoy early TROUT FISHING. In 

the fish are near the surface feeding on flies. They are easily caught and 
oh’ what pep after a long winter’s rest. Camp Acouchiching is located in the midst of the Temagami Forest 
Reserve. A bungalow camp with individual log cabins, 
Excellent meals, good equipment and competent guides 


Special rates for early parties. Camp opens May 15th. 


stone fireplaces, running water and every convenience. 


R. McConnell, 108 Cluny Drive, Toronto, Ont. 











WANTED 


Experienced Trout Culturist 


To operate very small hatchery for stocking 
small private stream. Prefer all around man who 
is neat, industrious, used to working in country 
and capable of handling place alone in winter 
and with help rest of year. 

Furnished house, delco light and plumbing. 200 
acres of rolling country four miles from central 
Ohio city. 

Answer fully giving qualifications, experience, 
etc., and wages expected. Address 


TROUT HATCHERY in care of Field and Stream 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





SIX POINT LODGE 


“Off the Beaten Trail” 
A LOG CABIN CAMP on beautiful Silent Lake. In 
Canada’s green forests. The charm of the wilderness 
with no hardships. Many wild lakes close by, full 
of Black Bass and Trout. 


| We really do have good fishing 


A chef you will remember. Excellent homecooked food. Good co fee. 
Booklet-—A. D. GREENE, 3085 Ripple St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. After June i, PAUDASH, Ont. 





Clear Water Lake Resort 


EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
SPORTSMAN’'S PARADISE 
Excellent Muskie, Trout, Bass, and Pike fishing 
touting. canoeing, beautiful sandy beach. Electric 
lights, cabins. Home Cooking. Hundreds of lakes 
and miles and miles of virgin territory. Away from 
the public. Booklet. 


J. M. PERSIK, Prop., Member Izaak Walton League 











=—-CANADA’S WILDS-~| 
ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada | ©! 
A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com 
fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— 
1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Tramping. One night from Toronto 


NORTHERN 


TIMAGAM 


Bathing 
Excellent table 


Launches 


or Montreal Write for booklets. 


H. W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 








A very fine property situated on 
For Sale—n of the most beautiful lakes 

in the Gatineau River district, 
excellent bass and lake trout fishing, about three hours by 
train or motor from Ottawa, Canada. Large furnished 
house with five bathrooms, furnace, hot and cold water to 
bedroom, fireplace, all openings with screens and 
shutters. Two large screened verandahs. Large dock and 
boat houses, two motor boats, boats and canoe, ice houses, 
sleeping quarters for guide or caretaker. This camp would 
be ideal for club purposes and is an excellent buy. Price 
Eighteen Thousand Dollars ($18,000). For further. par- 
ticulars apply to S. F. Smith, 438 Bay St., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


MUSKIES MUSKIES 
Kenneally Lodge, Hudson, Ontario 


220 miles East of Winnipeg on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

We offer the finest of Muskie Fishing and a very 
fine number of cabins and all accommodations for your 
large or individual fishing parties. 

We also operate canoe and hunting trips in a most 
remarkable country. Write for our folder. 


Post Office, Rolling Portage, Ont. 











Fine Fishing for Fine Fish 
at 


Hanson’s Camps 


Located at Sabaskong Bay and Brooks Lake, Lake 
of the Woods district. 

Big Muskies, Lake Trout, Small and Large 
Mouth Bass, Wall Eyed and Northern Pike. All 
here in abundance in their own favorite haunts. 
Let us take you to them and provide the most 
enjoyable fishing trip of your life. Lake Trout 
fishing May 15th to June 15th, unbeatable sport. 
Bass and Muskie season opens July Ist. Depend 
able information and illustrated folder on request. 


address 
KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River Ontario 








ALASKA! diizzi 


Kenai Moose, White Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goat, Caribou, 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, 


Black Bear and Polar Bear 
BOOK NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you 
want, at prices you can afford. We furnish everything. 
For particulars write . 

KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. Box F3, Kodiak, Alaska 





JAMES BAY WATERSHED 


Canoe trips, fishing and hunting in season. 
In the area lying around Cochrane, Ontario. 
Will make trips south to the height of land 
or north to James Bay. For information 
write: 

C. BORCOMAN °* 
92 Stanley Ave. Ottawa, Canada 








. * . 

Lake Nipissing 
Good fishing for bass, pickerel and pike. Ten- 
nis and Miniature Golf. Excellent beach. 
Completely furnished cottages at from $25.00 
| to $50.00 per week. 
| Room and Board $3.50 per day. 
WALTONIAN INN , 

Ontario 


— 


Callander 
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KREGER’S CAMP 
On Lake of the Woods 
offers you fishing in May and June, for Salmon, Trout, 
Walleyed and Northern Pike. July, August and Sept. 
offers the best in Muskie, Black Bass and Pike fishing. 
Exclusive use of camp allowed to private parties 
six people, or over. For further information write to 
A. E. KREGER 
Morson P. O., via Sleeman, Ontario, Canada 





———— 
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| GEORGIAN BAY And GET your | 
ye 















Large bungalow, 5 cabins, dining - = ~ 
room, kitchen, servants’ cabin, laun- | . 

dry, ice house, dock; 2 power boats, 
8 canoes, 1 row boat; bathing, boat- 
ing, fishing, hunting. 


Duck Hunting 
Immediate possession; suitable terms. Write 


COMMONWEALTH REAL ESTATE Co. 
Commonwealth Bidg., Fourth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| COMPLETE CAMP 
| Only $8,500 
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| ° . . . . . 
T | ‘\" JHILE you're going after your rich-furred, fearless, rip-snorting big 
| SPORTSMEN grizzly... make a good job of it. Take a hunting trip in the Canadian 
|| Rockies. Into real bear country, where you can get shooting. And some trips 
offer you, besides both grizzly and black bear, the best bighorn sheep and 























Who wish for something a little dif- 
ferent and a little better than the 
average tourist camp, where you can 


= Saaee 
































| get real service, good fishing and Rocky Mountain goat ranges, combined with splendid opportunities for get- 
‘ hunting and every comfort, just char- ting caribou, moose and deer. Elk may also be successfully hunted in cer- 
e Bag of our ae wage" tain sections. The big game you get in the Canadian Rockies is the cream 
aang Peale agies darn? gilli of the crop on this continent. 
privacy at a very reasonable rate. sein g p 
We also h tt 1 Make your arrangements NOW! Our Hunting Scouts are reporting 
x oe ee ae eS aaa game conditions . . . invaluable tips we will gladly pass on to you. 
coal canoe trips to all parts of the district. He ; r ” 
“" For full details and booklet write or wire to Write or Lege A. 0. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 
cs lander, O 6106 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Me Kervin Bros. Callander, Ont. e e e 
“e After July 1st—Sturgeon Falls, Ont. an Vi an i | an i an € i | ] « 
mat WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


ss CAMP EUCAROMA 


“Where the Family Spirit Prevails’’ = 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI ONTARIO A Thousand 













































Make this year's a vacation never 
=— to be forgotten. Bring the family RIDEAI J LAKES | 
. to the north woods. Every home 
2 comfort. Splendid fishing, hik- In the heart of that far famed fishing section. ! 
) _ Seomierhaa ot ee Twelve lakes within easy access, we offer good 

beds, wonc ome © ° small il thed Bass, North x ‘ 
a Reshed by all or aut Sen Sion tsiigs, mous acy Ngrtmern Fike. and |! |) were taken last season at our Camps on 

or illustrated booklet. dard) where you may enjoy good meals. Comfort- W i Ba 
ery a — a wy - able beds, hot and cold water, baths, and cour- Sabaskong Bay, hitefish y 
our : : coe case bees teous service. LAKE OF THE WOODS 








| Experienced guides, motor boats, y 
- skiffs, and live bai oan: anal : with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary 
_ | ae eee See Seones Sate lakes. Four Field & Stream Prize Winners taken 


| Just off Kingston—Ottawa Highway No. 15, and 
BONNIV LEW | 18 miles North of Gananoque (overnight from New here last year. 


— York via Clayton, N. Y. and Gananoque, Ont.) Many thousand salmon trout, small and large 
~~ LAKE PENAGE Rates $4. to $5.—Special weekly rates mouth bass, wall-eyed and G. N. pike also 
Over night from Toronte Booklet on request taken. Moose, deer, bear, duck all plentiful. 
We are fully equipped for your party or No Black Fli House-boat and cruiser trips, also canoe trips 
family. You will find no better bass fishing o Blac ies—No Hay Fever arranged. R ; 
anywhere, Open June 15th to Nov. Ist Full information on request 


Booklet—Rates $3.50 day HOTEL KENNEY E. D. CALVERT 


. H. G. HUTCHINSON, Whitefish, Ont. 





























) | Ownership managemert Jones Falls, Ont. Cedar Island Camp, RAINY RIVER, Ont. 
, Fish ; ; FOLIOS SOSSSOOSSO SOOO ODOOS NORTHERN ONTARIO——— 

I ish in Northern Ontario || $ MANITOULIN ISLAND % || CAMP WE-NA-NAK AT TRAILS END 
t Speckled and Salmon Trout “ Oo Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman’s Paradise. | 
: oP: 3 7 Pik out, z The Isle of a Hundred Lakes z Wonderful fishing in 16 Lakes. Delightful log | 

ass an 1Ke. * . as : ungalows, where you have freedom and com- 

lak nn 2 ¢ Good Black Bass Fishing—Beautiful Scen- |] fort. Good Food. Good beds. Tennis, Bathing, 

ieee us plan your trip. z Se eae — ee Mani- z | re — 7 dinners, Canoe trips. 

E SPORTING GOODS oulin Islan hamber o ommerce, Yompetent guides. Folder. 
- % Gore Bay, Ont., Canada. FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Canada de esiplietns = — & Box 51, Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada 
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D i sd = 
= MEMQUISIT LODGE ‘oariitis’ LOG CABIN Twenty Lehes without ¢ Por- 

4 The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- tage and Bass in Ever Lake— 

4 ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a FISHING AND HUNTING CAMPS = 8 ’ : Y > 

Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect Our camps are located in Miles Bay and Whitefish Stumps, Lunge Weed, Lily Pads, and 
in q fulet and best of fishing consisting of Black Bass, Bay, Lake of the Woods district Rice. The Rideau Lakes are most in- 

: aot og Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, The finest muskie fishing can be had in these waters. bate . ! 
iu, mor and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. Also large and small mouth bass, lake trout, wall- viting to the bait caster. 
iP, — ae beds, real boats and guides for hire. eyed pike and northern pike. I Us De ibe It | 

“verything new, clean and comfortable. Delightful Separate cabins, excellent table, boats. te e tt Ss escribe 

trip by ¢ , n F , . ts, tents, air | 
ar D by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For mattresses, canoes, motors, guides and clean sur- THE OPINICON | 
you rates and reservations write. roundings. Further information on request to > ° 
ing Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario WM. HAAS, Rainy River, Ontario Chaffey’s Locks, Ontario j 
ska hon t 
— MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 

at GREEN: GEORGIAN BAY LOG CABIN CAMPS 

N os CAMPS Rose Point Summer Hotel, nature's beauty spot Clean, _ were s anees be! ey - the i 
’ 5 : N . N > 8e- 

; LAKE OF THE WOODS near Parry Sound, modern in every respect. Cottages — i. a a nomchaening see i 
out, Camp open May ist, when Lake Trout is at its best. Good with bath, parties 6 to 8. Excellent Bass, Trout, ferred. Moose, deer, r, ., frequently seen F 
ept. Muskie, Lake Trout, Wall Eye, Northern Pike and Bass. World's Pike, Lunge fishing, experienced Guides; boats and right from cabin doors. Finest fishing, bathing, 
ing. reached betes taken at our camp by Gordon M. Curtis. Camp is launches. Golf, ete. Access by Auto, Boat, Train. boating, canoeing. etc. Only one night on C.P.R. 1 
s of trip—shortest route to Lake af nite , oe ae we Rates moderate, accommodations first class. Folder. sleeper from Toronto. Illustrated folder. General q 
e wo en Send for folder. Write or wire W. G. THOMSON reference: Can. Pec. Ry. Co., Montreal. ! 

0. H. GREEN— ‘Sou: ; line 
4s Ruaalew EMO, ONT.. CANADA Parry Sound P. O., Ontario Box |, Metagama (via Cartier) N. Ont. 
: ees 
a ; 
— 
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_ 
A Gold Mine for 
the Auto Camper ‘ 
This FieLD & STREAM handbook for ln 
ial , the motor-camper is profusely illus- 
“Drop me a line,” says the little woman as her husband dashes trated and pease a an of prace 
. tical, sensible advice and information R 
off to the train. for those contemplating their first 
“Don’t I always?’ he replies, “I’ll write you from the Statler.” adventure as motor gypsies as well as abl 
4 : : ; for those who are old hands at the ‘ 
And he does. Then, as he notes the orderly pile of stationery in sport. In easily understood style it sigi 
. . . P ives the right instructions, sugges- 
the desk in his Statler room, he’s reminded of other letters. Some- a and te ‘ca on <a a 5 
times, he spends the whole evening getting caught up with his automobile camping. . 

. . . e 
correspondence. He’s even apt to get facetious and send a flock of This book may save you from wast- ee 
5 : : i : y ing hundreds of dollars and from Bi 
Statler post cards back to his cronies, with the bright caption, spoiling a long-planned vacation. 

“Having a fine time. Wish you were here.” bag 
aving : . - . ee Yours for 25c ily 
And he’ll tell you, as will other travelers, that it’s difficult not to You may have done a lot of camp- the 
write when you’re in a Statler. For our desks are always filled with ing, but if you haven't done much at s 

: i so a motor camping you need this book. belc 
an ample supply of the “necessaries” — note paper, letterheads, Motor camping has problems all its f 
; pan i. dit oneal h th 1 own. There are many pitfalls to be wr 
correspondence cards (with envelopes to match them all), post sveided: andl thie ens items “Mat | m= 
cards, telegram blanks, a choice of fine or stub pen points, good ink knowledge of which will save you 8 of 
; : trouble and increase your enjoyment. EV] 
in clean wells, blotters — everything you need, even a calendar to d 

i h Here are the subjects covered 497 
tell you the date. in the 27 chapters of this book: 
This same thoughtful anticipation extends to other features of Lure of the Open Road; Cars and Trail- 
~ @ . ° ‘ ers; Tents; Sleeping Equipment; Stoves, 
your Statler room. You find its expression in the soft luxury of Cooking Utensils and Camp Illumination; 
: : ‘ $ . Eatin, Utensils, Food, Camp Cookery 
your bed, the convenient bed-head reading lamp, the radio reception, ah Sy Ey fe 


the private bath with shower, the morning newspaper under your Fo shane aa 
. ~ and Hunting Along the Motor Routes. 
door, and the attentiveness of Statler employees. Useful Hints to Angiem, Sousege of 
f i Suggestions, Lists of Fishing 
s j j > j iVi > i and Hunting Grounds, etc.; Little Thi 
he hotels which pioneered in giving all guests these conveniences tg Remember; The Ousbeard Rowbost 
—and we were the first to provide them with every room, you Dy hy ORR 


Diary of Your Trip; Expense Account. 





know—continue to be on the alert to make your stay at a 
Statler a memorable and satisfying experience. Only 25ca copy 


This 160-page canvas-bound book 
will be sent to you postpaid upon re- 


ceipt of coupon below with 25c. 
Send for it immediately. 


Fietp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
BOsTON BUFFALO For the enclosed 25c please, send me copy of 


“Camping by the Highway. 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


ae | lo 








in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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AD ice Taq that wees 
BIGGEST VALUE(/ 


inQUTBOARD Moronnel 


BIGGEST value is right! Compare this 1931 Evin- 

rude Lightwin with motors selling at a consider- 
ably higher price. Compare it detail for detail—de- 
sign, material, workmanship, finish. Compare it on a 
boat, for power, responsiveness, quiet operation, ease 
of control. Only by direct comparison can you ap- 
preciate the quality and performance built into this 
“Biggest Value in Outboard Motoring.” 


The Lightwin gives an easy 7 to 9 mile speed on average fam- 
ily and fishing boats and yacht dinghies. Equipped with 
the inexpensive Evinrude Troll Guide, it operates perfectly 
at slowest trolling speeds. Weighs only 38 pounds. Priced 
below $100—and may be bought on the time-payment plan 
for only $36 down. By all means, see it at the nearest Evin- 
tude dealer—and write today for catalog describing this and 
8 other Evinrude motors—2 to 40 horsepower. Address 
EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation, 
497 'N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


. 


EVINRUDE 6 2: 


FASTWIN “4° cavally compelling 
value in a 14 H. P. motor | | 
for larger boats and small runabouts. Evinrude velop aS 


oo Underwater Silencer and full ball- —— at 3000 R. P. M 
$165° and-roller bearing construction. Standard Evi: 


rude magnet iy 


mn 


FOLD-LIGHT . oe al maa at 
Handiest, lightest, most j gt . ; em Shy, * b 
compact outboard built. ee P » \e nt ee 
Develops 234 horsepower. de. , . * sorbing tiller han- 
Weighs only 29 pounds, 7 te dle and automat 
can be instantly folded to * tilt-up 

17 inches over-all length. 
Standard Evinrude mag- 

neto ignition. Equipped 


je re nar el ee ’ BE Send For Catalog Today! 
less steering handle. Price 125 . 











Photo by Ren Henson 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 






GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 


JUNE 
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Ripmobiling for Lrout 


Fishing in Alaska with dog team for transportation 


ACK FROST’S blue eyes twinkled 

with delight when I slipped the light 

web harness over his head. Summer 

trips were all too few to suit his 
restless nature. Even the six weeks’ 
schooner trip we had just completed to- 
gether, during which time we had viewed 
at near distances such oddities as polar 
bear, white whale, walrus and divers 
varieties of seals, had not aroused such 
joy within my white Siberian leader as 
the prospect of piloting his team-mates 
into the Sawtooth Mountains that billow 
out of the low tundra four miles back 
from Nome Beach. 

It was August. High tide in the hasten- 
ing summer w here Boreas graciously per- 
mits Nature to cram into two or 
three months all those good things 
which are scattered over a much 
longer time in milder zones. Ex- 
cept for a few snow-polled peaks 
and slashes of glistening white, 
marking the high ravines, North 
Alaska was flushed with brilliant 
reds and blues and greens of 
shrubs and sedges. The treeless 
tundra was athrob with transient 
life. Summering birds beyond 
computation were rearing their 
migratory flocks, training them 
early to wing for the long south- 
ward flight. The streams that 
flowed briefly under the sun’s long 
arc were filled with strange, gamy 
ish. 

And now I had just heard an 
incredible tale from one Kougarok 
Jim, prospector. Of a crystalline 
pool, where Nugget Lake over- 


flowed, that teemed with exotic 
fish; of huge and curiously 
mottled trout for which my 


grizzled friend had no name. 

“Will they bite?” I had asked, 
realizing instantly what a foolish 
question it was. 

“Bite? Son, what are you talkin’ 
about? I ain’t wasted no time 
fiddlin’ around with a hook and 
line fer thirty years. But I 
blasted one out with the rifle an’ 
he tasted right good. Kind 


By FRANK. DUFRESNE 


o’ yaller-meated feller. 
salmon.” 

That was enough. Too much, in fact, 
for it had sent me hurrying to convince 
Partner that here was a place we must 
visit, and without delay. 

With seven of the white dogs frisking 
at our heels, we tramped down to the old 
tramway, where the “pupmobile” was 
waiting. In the good old boom days of 
Nome this narrow-gauge railway had 
known real engines and cars, carrying 
miners and their supplies to gold-bearing 
creeks as far as Shelton, seventy miles 
inland. But it had long since fallen into 
disrepair, so that only a well-trained dog 
team could make way over it. 

The soggy tundra, heaving with frost, 


Big as a coho 


A pair of nice arctic grayling. Note the large dorsal fin 





had twisted the’ steel rails into fantastic 
curves. Snowslides in the mountains had 
carried away entire sections, while across 
the deep gorges the track sagged peril- 
ously on its old supports. Pupmobiling for 
trout offered many thrills, not the least 
of which was the ride itself. 

“Snowball! Frosty! Whitey! Jack!” I 
called the dogs to their places along the 
tow-line, released the four-wheel brakes, 
and away we went, clicking and swaying 
over the roller-coaster road-bed. After the 
first wild spurt Jack Frost steadied the 
team down to a 7-mile-an-hour pace, 
plowing through water up to his shoul- 
ders, swinging to the high side where the 
track leaned, skipping sure-footed from 
tie to tie across the culverts. His 
white tail waving like a plume, 
Jack Frost looked back at Part- 
ner and me as if to say, “Nothing 
to it, folks, when you know how.” 

Gradually we left the tundra 
and began climbing the slope of 
Anvil Mountain. Stumpy-tailed, 
spotted ground-squirrels chattered 
cockily at the mouths of their 
burrows along the tracks, playing 
their favorite game of “can't 
catch me” with the dogs. 


ROM patches of profusely 
growing blueberries and squaw- 
berries flocks of willow ptarmigan 
in russet summer plumage exploded, 
cackling, into the air. Sickle-billed 
curlews and golden plovers sound- 
ed their merry whistles on all 
sides. Stalking warily in the dis- 
tance, little brown cranes eyed our 
approach with misgiving, for they 
had not earned their sobriquet, 
“Alaska turkey,” without ample 
cause to fear a hungry prospector. 
We stopped on the trestle 
that spans Nome River and 
looked down into the water. Sal- 
mon with the mark of death 
upon them were pounding their 
red sides on the gravel bottom in 
throes of spawning, while along 
the bars emaciated spawned fish 
lay half out of water, gasping 


1§ 





dwindling 
iiie. A few grayling 
were rising to the 
midges, and hanging be- 
yond the rim of the 
writhing salmon were 
numerous medium-sized 
trout. With many re- 
flections on the peculiar 
life history of the Pacific 
Coast species of salmon, 
which allots them but 
four years of life before 
the mating urge drives 
them back to their home 
stream to spawn and die, 
we passed on and began 
the last long grade that 
tops out on Nugget Di- 
vide, forty miles from 
Nome. 


faintly with 


. this point I took 

the dogs off the 
tow-line. They piled on 
the car in happy confu- 
sion, and we started the 
swift descent down past 
the alder-lined shores of 
Nugget Lake and Pil- 
grim River to Dad 
Wilson’s Roadhouse at 
the confluence of Iron 
Creek. From afar we 
saw Dad, spry old sour- 
dough of seventy years, 
standing resolutely in 
the center of the tracks 
like a friendly brigand. 
“Heerd the rails a- 
drummin’. Knowed ye 
was comin’. Got coffee, 
blueberry biscuits an’ 
fried grayling ready fer 
ye.” 

He would not listen to 
our plea about camping 
out. “Come night time, 
an’ the skeeters’ll eat ye 
alive. No, sir; ye’re a- 
goin’ to stay right here.” 
Dad assumed a threat- 
ening pose. “Git yer 
plunder off’n thet iron 
chariot. Ye ain’t goin’ no farther, I tell ye 

And after one meal at Dad’s Road- 
house, wild horses—or white dogs—could 
not have dragged us away. 

“This is going to be a real vacation,” 
thrilled Partner, as she stood in the heavy- 
timbered doorway gazing rapturously at 
the setting sun flooding the white-tipped 
Sawtooths with deepening orange. “Is 
there another spot in the whole world as 
beautiful, I wonder?” 

“Well, I been here fer twenty-five 
years, an’ it still looks pretty good to me,” 
said old Dad. “The winters is plenty long, 
but the summers make up fer it. Ptarmi- 
gans, ducks an’ geese galore; berries so 
durn thick they stain yer boots when ye 
walk through ’em, an’ fish—” 

“Fish? Now you're talking to me, 
Dad,” I cut in. “Where are the fish?” 

“Where ain’t they, ye mean! Wherever 
ye see water there’s fish. I got a wire 
trap down in the eddy full of ’em, but I 
s’pose ye’ll be wantin’ to ketch a few on 
them little poles ye fetched along. There 
was a danged fool out here last summer 


doin’ the same thing.” 

Partner smiled at the inference. “He’s 
another one of ‘them danged fools,’” she 
said to Dad. “Trying his best to make 
one out of me, too.” 

“Shame on him—fritterin’ away yer 
time like that.” In the old sourdough’s 
gray eyes I caught a twinkle. “How- 


somever, if he’s sot on ruinin’ ve a-fishin’, 
reckon there ain’t no better place to do it. 
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When we had all we wanted, we let them flop back into the stream 


I s’pose ye got all kinds o’ feathered hooks 
an’ all them other nonsensical contrap- 
tions.” 

I admitted the allegation, and discreetly 
inquired about the crystalline pool. Dad 
knew the spot, but shook his head when 
I mentioned the huge mottled trout. 
“Reckon he was stringin’ ye. Who was 
it? Kougarok Jim! He's the biggest liar 
in Alaska, bar none. I'll take ye up there 
tomorrer, but why don’t ye try the river 
in front of the house tonight? The gray- 
ling been jumpin’ there like all get out.” 

At the river bank I rigged up Partner’s 
rod, giving her a Black Gnat on a nine- 
foot tapered leader. She waded out to her 
knees in the fast water and cast across 
toward the overhanging alders. The fly 
had barely settled on the water when a 
grayling shot clear out and curved back 
with a startling plop. Partner’s rod 
switched too quickly, and the leader came 
sailing backward and wrapped itself 
around my ears. 

Dad cackled gleefully. “Caught ye a 
sucker that time. Wait'll I gaff him fer ye 
and yank the hook out; then ye kin try 
it agin. There’s better fish ’n him in the 
river, though.” 

After getting untangled I moved up- 
stream out of range of Partner’s hooks 
and jointed up my own rod. I tried a dif- 
ferent combination, using brighter colored 
flies to which trout were more apt to re- 
spond. Pilgrim River is a sizable stream, 
too deep to wade, but I found a spot where 





I could drop the flies 
into a narrow, rocky 
sluiceway. A gleaming 
streak left the shadowed 
eddy of a sunken boulder 
and struck. Away it 
sped, with the current 
behind it, the bend of 
the rod stopping it after 
a long run. 

I soon saw that the 
fish was well hooked 
and forced it back into 
the deep place, where it 
soon gave up the fight, 
Holding the fish in the 
water, for I intended re- 
leasing it later, I re- 
joiced in its magnificent 
coloration. It was blue- 
green on the back; the 
belly was deep orange. 
The silvery sides were 
fairly plastered with 
crimson dots; the fins, 
amber shade bordered 
with milky white. This 
symphony of colors was 
what is known locally 
as an arctic trout, al- 
though I knew it to be 
a glorious subspecies of 
the Dolly Varden. 

I took several of these 
dazzling fighters, one of 
which was about twenty 
inches in length, before 
dropping down to see 
how Partner was pro- 
gressing under Dad’s in- 
structions. Neither of 
them saw me at first, 
so engrossed were they 
in landing a fish. The 
old sourdough was yell- 
ing instructions in his 
high-pitched voice, and 
Partner was doing her 
level best to carry out 
his ever-changing, vio- 
lently inconsistent plans 
of battle. However, the 
high dorsal fin of a big 
grayling began to show 
oftener at the surface, till suddenly Dad 
scooped it out and bore it shoreward in 
high glee. 

“Where’s yer fish?” he shouted, seeing 
me. .Then, without waiting for me to 
answer, “Ain’t this’n a beauty?” 

I agreed that it was, for truly there is 
something about a grayling which stamps 
it as a royal fish—the small dainty head, 
the symmetrical bronze body, and the 
back fin that is like a blue speckled sail. 
Found only in the coldest, purest water, 
the grayling is almost entirely a surface 
feeder—‘“the fly-fishin’est fish what is.” 
As a pan fish it has no equal. 


AD Wilson unhooked the catch, and 

while Partner began casting again 
he carried the grayling to his wire trap 
and dumped it in. I bent close to look. 
The enclosure was alive with fish. 

“My winter grub,” explained Dad. “I 
generally salt me down a couple barrel 0’ 
trout every summer. The grayling I keep 
alive until cold weather; then I freeze 
‘em. They'll keep clear into the follerin’ 
May. Fish an’ a barrel or two o’ sugared 
blueberries, along with plenty reindeer 
meat an’ ptarmigan, jest about pull me 
through the winter. What store grub an’ 
clothes I need comes out o’ the gold pan 
an’ trap-line.” The hardy old sourdough 
sighed contentedly. “Son, she’s a mighty, 
mighty easy country to get along in, I'm 
a-tellin’ ye.” 

I thought this last reflection possibly 
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open to argument, but knew better than 
to say so. Staunchly loyal to Alaska are 
those intrepid pioneers who left the 
crowded urban life a quarter century past 
to breast America’s last frontier. Dusk was 
purpling the high crags as we satand smoked 
and watched Partner land her last grayling. 
A flock of harlequin ducks flushed out 
from under the greenstone ledge over- 
hanging the crystal pool when we arrived 
next morning—one of the slate-colored, 
white-penciled little clowns whizzing by 
Jack Frost’s nose so close his jaws clicked 
at it like a steel trap. Partner had scared 
the ducks as she crept to the edge of the 
rock to peer down into the clear waters. 
Now she returned, her 
eyes wide with excitement. 
“Kougarok Jim wasn’t 
a liar, after all,” she told 
Dad. “There’s dozens of 
big fish in that pool.” 


HE old sourdough 

stood his ground 
stoutly. “Mebbe he didn’t 
lie about the fish, but he’s 
a liar just the same. Why, 
dang him, ye can’t be- 
lieve—” 

“There’s one this big,” 
broke in Partner, stretch- 
ing her arms far apart. 
“Hurry with my rod.” 

I handed her the rod, 
ready for work. She cast 
downstream toward a big 
boulder. On her second 
cast there came a sudden 
slap and splash, followed 
by an exclamation of disgust. “Smallest 
grayling in the pool got my fly!” 

The grayling, however modest in size, 
was cutting up quite a fuss. So much so 
that all the other fish were darting about 
the hole in confusion. The riffles where the 
lake spilled over boiled as many big fish 
sought sanctuary in that direction. 

“Swing that little rascal up here,” I 
advised. “Quick, or he'll clear the pool!” 

Up it came in a broad arc and hung 
flapping in the alders. Dad looked at it. 
“I tell ye, Kougarok Jim’s a danged liar!” 
he said. 

For fifteen minutes we watched a rein- 
deer herd come trooping over the hills 
near Grand Central Pass and disappear 
in the alders near the lake. Presently, as 
we waited, a thousand or more broke out 
along the marshy shore and began wallow- 
ing luxuriously in the ice-cold waters. 
Jack Frost sniffed the faint breeze com- 
ing down the lake and whined softly. 

“Better watch your pet,” I admonished 


Pupmobiling for Trout 


Partner, as I crawled forward to have 
another look in the pool. “He’s dynamite 
on reindeer.” 

Then I promptly forgot all about rein- 
deer, for there, in the lee of the big 
boulder, was one of the largest trout I 
had ever seen. At a glance I could see he 
was of a different species than the arctic 
trout. Around and about were numerous 
grayling flipping at invisible morsels on 
the surface. Many arctic trout hung 
stationary in the swift water, while in the 
still waters of the eddy a school of hump- 
backed whitefish were thrusting their 


blunt noses against the silty bottom, shoot- 
ing out tiny curls of muddied water. But 





A few of the lakers we took from Nugget Lake 


my eyes returned to that huge mottled 
trout in the shadow of the boulder, its 
jaws opening and closing as it finned 
gently against the current. Something 
about that monster was vaguely familiar. 

Carefully I let a pair of wet flies drift 
down past its nose. There was no response. 
I tried again, nearly losing out to an 
avaricious grayling. No use to try flies 
any more. Besides, I thought I knew of 
something in my outfit which would im- 
press that mighty fish. 

I sought and found it—a battered old 
spoon. I hadn’t used it for several years, 
but kept it mostly as a reminder of care- 
free boyhood days spent at picturesque 
Lake Winnepesaukee in New Hampshire. 
Memories of that distant lake were evoked 
at the sight of this giant trout. 

I replaced my_ light leader with a 
heavier gut loaded With half a dozen buck- 
shot, looped on the spoon, and cast it well 
out toward the opposite shore. Allowing 
it a moment to sink, I then trolled it so it 


The pupmobile with the team in the harness and ready to 


would pass about four feet ahead of the 
big fish. But it never passed! The trout 
propelled itself from the shadow of the 
boulder and struck fair and hard. As I 
set the hooks it dove like a streak under 
the overhanging greenstone ledge where 
the water runs deep. There it stayed, tug- 
ging and jerking at the line, while I put 
all the strain I dared to on the rod. Sud- 
denly the rod straightened. The big trout 
came shooting to the surface in a mighty 
lunge, splashing and wallowing like a man 
overboard. 

“Look out!” cried Partner, but too late. 

Jack Frost had broken loose from her 
and, caroming past me, plunged into the 
pool with the fish. I 
thought at first he was 
going to .swim = across 
after the reindeer which 
were now grunting and 
feeding close by, and 
groaned at the damage 
bill I would have to pay 
the Eskimo herder. But 
10! Jack Frost was try- 
ing to catch the fish! For 
one_ scrambled second 
trout and dog sprayed wa- 
ter together. Then the big 
trout went down, and 
Jack was going around in 
circles, wondering, wait- 
ing for it to reappear. 
The swift current caught 
him and swept him down- 
stream toward the rock- 
strewn rapids from which 
there was no escape. 

The line was buzzing 
from the reel when I threw the rod in the 
general direction of Partner and raced 
downstream to a place where I could wade 
out and intercept the dog. Jack Frost was 
much subdued and logy when I finally 
managed to drag him ashore, but he sway- 
ed drunkenly after me when I hurried back 
to see if Partner still had the tropt. 


HE had. But the great fish had shot up 
through the riffles and was far out in 
the lake, judging from the emptied reel 

“Take him,” she implored. “I can’t hold 
him at all.” 

“Hang on!” It occurred to me that if 
we could work along the rocky wall to the 
lake shore there was still a chance. Quick- 
ly I explained the maneuver, and passing 
the rod back and forth to one another we 
reached the edge of the lake. Less than a 
dozen turns of line remained on the 
spindle. 

But now the leviathan was yielding a 
little. Its runs be- (Continued on page 69) 


start troutward 








Mupb AND GLorY 


A small boy and a red setter that has remained the dog of dogs 


VERY time I hear about a well- 

trained bird dog I think of the 

old story about the Irishman who 

was given a wonderful pointer. 
The Irishman labored hard to rebuild 
this trained dog, and he said with a bit 
of personal satisfaction: 

“Whin I got this dog, he had no nerve 
at all. Sure, he’d smell a bird, stop dead 
and get all ready to run like the divil. But 
he wouldn’t run. Not a bit of it. Slink 
down, he would, whin the birds flew away. 
3ut 1 got me a long whip, and I used it 
well. Now he’ll run ivery bird he sees.” 

I have no doubt that the story is authen- 
tic, because I believe I once owned that 
same dog. I was seven or eight years of 
age at that time, an age when any dog is 
the best dog in the world. Curley’s idea 
was to run every bird out of western 
Montana, and I believe he was directly 
responsible for the shortage of prairie 
chickens in the Bitter Root Valley 
in later years. 

However, Curley was primarily a 
ruffed-grouse hunter. Armed with 
a bow and arrow, we would sally 
forth. I was no Robin Hood with a 
bow, but many a grouse went the 
way of all flesh after Curley had 
treed them. This arrow shooting of 
mine was not without its humorous 
incident. 

Coming home one day, I en- 
countered a Flathead Indian buck 
who was rounding up some horses. 
Perhaps in his excitement he did 
not observe the small boy and the 
dog, and as a result he nearly ran 
us down with his galloping pinto. 
Angered and pe rhaps a bit excited, 
I sent an arrow after the big Indian, 
who was yanking back on his horse, 
and said arrow, tipped with a sharp 
nail, impaled said Indian in the ex- 
act spot aimed for. 

And then I faded out in the brush, 
but not before this Indian had seen 
and recognized me. He did not have 
a very savory reputation himself, 
but even an Indian with an un- 
savory reputation may get right- 
eously indignant. He yanked out 
the arrow, broke it into pieces, and 
decided that my father was the 
proper authority to handle the case. 
In fact, he and my father were not 
exactly friends, and Dad _ was 
known as a man of few words and 
plenty of bullet-throwing ability. 

This big Indian, still boiling, 
jerked his horse to a stop near the 
back door of my home just as Dad 
stepped out with a rifle he was cleaning. 
Realizing he had pulled a faux pas, the 
Indian whirled his horse around, let out a 
yell and headed for a safe place. I don’t 
believe Dad ever knew what ailed that big 
buck—and I never told him. 

My next dog was a cross between a 
greyhound and a setter. He had speed. In 
fact, I saw him go into a covey of chickens 
and catch one of them on the rise. He had 
only one bad habit—he ate every bird I 
killed. A rabbit killed him. I'll always be- 
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lieve it was premeditated murder. Time 
after time old Chief Eat-Um-Up used to 
chase this big jack, and every time the 
rabbit would get away. It became a daily 
pastime. But what a run they’d have! 
One day the jack led Chief on a new 
course, straight for a board fence, where 
the jack slipped through. The dog, hit- 
ting on all six, probably never seeing 
the fence, telescoped completely. I cried 
over that dog. He had always been so 
full of life—and prairie chickens. 

Then came the two high spots of my 
sporting career. I do not remember my 
exact age at that time. Somehow I re- 
member that my weight was eighty-five 
pounds, and my father’s hunting coat, with 
sleeves rolled to their elbows, reached to 
my ankles. Of course, I wore it. This 
coat was so large that all I had to do 
was squat down, and I was in my blind. 

High spot number one was the day I 





My father’s hunting coat reached to my ankles. All 
I had to do was squat down, and I was in my blind —_ yot a wonderful thing to me. I merely 


was handed a ten-gauge shotgun with 
34-inch barrels, weighing twelve pounds. 
I was given entire charge of the gun for 
a season, and with it came a few dozen 
brass shells and a reloading outfit. Also, 
there was.a brass-knuckle sort of a jigger 
to hook over the head of the shell to ex- 
tract it. 

Then came Don, the one dog of my 
callow youth. I have often wished that 
he could have been a mongrel of some 
kind—just an ordinary dog. Not at that 


time, but now, so that I might proudly 
point to the fact that I made him what he 
was—the greatest dog ever knew. 

I have no idea what his pedigree looked 
like. In fact, in those days if some one had 
said Don had a pedigree, I'd have very 
likely given him a big dose of castor-oil 
and hoped for the best. His dam was 
shipped from Ireland by Marcus Daley, 
the old Montana copper king, and the 
pups were whelped just outside Liverpool 
on a big Atlantic liner. The dam and 
litter were sent to the big Daley stock 
farm in the Bitter Root Valley, and 
Marcus Daley gave my _ brother-in-law 
one of the pups. 

That pup was Don. Of his training I 
know little except that he was trained by 
a man named Hammond. However, my 
first sight of Don was when he was slight- 
ly over a year of age, and I guess it was 
love at first sight with both of us. 

My brother-in-law was too busy 
to do much hunting, and Don adopted 
me. Through some unaccountable 
way Don went hunting with me the 
first time. After that I had a dog. 
And what a dog he was! Big, raw- 
boned, powerful, red-bronze. Where 
have those dogs gone, I wonder? Since 
then I have seen and used many of 

< the red Irishmen, but not of that 
strain. Don was the biggest Irish 
setter I have ever seen—a tireless, 
swift, powerful, lovable brute, as good 
on water as he was on land. Per- 
haps he had his faults, but I never 
saw them. What kid isn’t blind to 
the faults of his dog? 


ON’T try to tell me that dogs 

do not reason. Don lived three 
miles from my home, and I had 
to go to school during the hunting 
season. The daily stage left the town 
where Don lived in the afternoon, 
about three o'clock, I believe. When 

I came home from school Fri- 

day afternoon, Don was at the 

front gate, waiting for me. 

We hunted Friday evening, all 
day Saturday and all day Sunday. On 
Monday morning at eight-thirty, Don 
would get under the northbound stage 
and pace all the way back home, 
where he would wait until Friday 
afternoon. 

How did he know one day from 
another? Can a dog count? I have 
plenty of witnesses that Don did all 
this through his own volition. It was 


took it for granted. If Don had talked 
to me in plain English, it would not have 
surprised me. 

I had a nephew who was several years 
my junior, and Don used to retrieve him. 
He absolutely did. When the youngster 
was not at home at meal-time, my brother- 
in-law would tell Don to go find Henry. 
It was a common sight in that little 
town to see the big red setter, with a firm 
hold on the youngster’s sleeve, taking him 
home to supper. 

Don tried his best to teach me to hunt 








































Mud and Glory 


Low, dirty clouds scudded across the sky. 
The wind whined through the tules, and 
a cold rain stung the red nose of the 
little kid, almost hidden in the huge 
hunting coat, hugging a big shotgun. And 
there was the red setter—muddy, be- 
draggled, crouching close beside him. 


him dusting and oiling them; my little 
nose had flattened against the big window, 
wondering that any man should have such 
a privilege. 

He had a beautiful English setter, and 
I supposed it must be a wonderful dog. 
The man came up close to me, and I re- 
member he smiled a little as he said, “Well, 
what luck?” just like one sportsman to 
another, 

I do not remember my reply, if any. For 
a moment I seemed to grow up and fill 
that big coat; the big gun shrank to not 
over six pounds. He was a man, and I was 
a man—sportsmen. There was no sting in 
the wind now; the miles of wet going 
home meant nothing. Don whined. 

I looked up at the darkening sky and 
saw a mallard hen coming over us. She 
had the wind on her tail, fairly hurtling 
along. Why I did it I never knew, but I 
flung up that big shotgun, swung a long 
lead and pulled. There was a cloud of 
smoke, a thunderous report of black pow- 


“W ell, what luck?” he asked, just like one sportsman to another 


prairie chickens, but it was impossible. 
What use for him to point chickens? It 
required all my muscle to point that heavy 
ten-gauge. It had a 15-inch stock and 34- 
inch barrels—quite a weapon for a little, 
skinny-armed kid. And in those days, am- 
munition was a considerable item. It cost 
at least 40 cents a box for shells. Figuring 
Irom an economic standpoint, I must kill 
more than one bird per shot. 

I believe my record was around twenty 
ducks per salvo, the general average run- 
ning about six ducks per barrel. Prairie 
chickens were not considered, unless I had 
a chance for a pot shot. But Don did not 
seem to mind. He craved action, and he 
began to realize that when I did shoot he 
would find plenty of retrieving to do. 

At times we would wander far afield, 
spending the drowsy autumn days to- 
gether, soaking wet in the fall rains, half 
irozen in the sleet of winter. It was all the 
same to the big red dog and the funny- 
looking kid and his big shotgun staggering 
home in the dark, with all the ducks he 
could ¢arry, 

And it was on one of these slaty-gray, 
sleety days that Don became the champion 
retriever of the world—as far as I was 
concerned. It was rapidly growing dark. 


. 

Just behind them was an old rail fence, 
half submerged in the water of a long 
winding slough, and beyond that was a 
long stretch of swamp—brushy, over- 
grown with briars, tules and cattails. This 
swamp was about two miles long and pos- 
sibly three hundred yards in width. A 
veritable quagmire impassable to anything 
except a muskrat. 


ERE the mallards lived in safety, and 
many a night have I seen them pitch- 
ing down by the hundreds. I had no de- 
signs on this swamp that early winter 
night; I had merely stopped to rest for a 
few moments, several miles from home. 
A flock of teal went past, breaking 
ranks like bursting shrapnel and diving 
headlong for the protection: of the swamp 
a hundred yards away. A pair of spoon- 
bills circled in against the wind, and the 
red setter whined softly. But I did not 
shoot. Waste a shell on one bird? 

Out through a narrow trail in the wil- 
lows came a man and a dog. In the dusk I 
recognized him as the man who worked in 
a hardware store, and I had heard it said 
that he was a great sportsman. To me he 
was the richest man in the world, because 
in that store they sold shotguns. I had seen 


der, and the gun drove me backward, near- 
ly to a complete upset. My bedraggled old 
cap jerked down over my eyes, but I heard 
the man exclaim: “You’ve winged her! 
Eighty yards if it was an inch! Good Lord, 
what a shot!” 

I can see the old mallard now, wing- 
tipped, fighting, scaling . a hundred 
yards ... two hundred. Then out of sight 
below the horizon, square in the center of 
the impassable swamp. Don _ dashed 
through the muck and scrambled up on a 
corner of the old rail fence, whining, ask- 
ing for a signal to go. 

“Too bad,” said the man. “Hard luck to 
lose a bird after such a shot, but no dog 
on earth could ever find that bird under 
these conditions.” 

“My dog can,” I said. 

He laughed and shook his head. “No, 
I’m afraid not. It will soon be dark, and 
we are going to have a wild night. Even 
in nice weather I’d bet against any living 
dog finding that bird in there.” 

“T’ll betcha five dollars Don can fetch 
her,” I said. It was merely a figure of 
speech, because never in my life had 1 
owned five dollars. 

“That’s a bet,” said the man seriously. 

“Fetch, Don,” (Continued on page 69) 
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EDITORIAL 
Cod Is Cheaper 


that in this day and age we must have a limit placed 

by law upon our catch of game fish. It would seem 
that the thing called conscience would keep us anglers 
from taking more fish from stream or lake than we 
could use. I suppose, however, there will always be 
those who suffer from greed, and legal limits will al- 
ways be necessary. 

One thing we can do is to stop trying to creel the 
limit. In place of considering it something to boast 
about, a limit of dead trout should be regarded as a 
sign of hoggishness. For example, New York permits 
ten pounds of trout and one fish as a legal limit. What 
can any family do with over ten pounds of trout? 

The limit on bass in the same state is fifteen fish over 
ten inches. Of course, you couldn't eat all of them. Give 
them away? Certainly, we all do it, and probably the 
people to whom we give them wish we had been occu- 
pied in some other way at the time. At least it is doubt- 
ful if they appreciate the gift. Surely they can’t 
know the thrill we experienced in catching them, or 
they would become fishermen and catch their own fish. 


[' IS somewhat of a strain on our sportsmanship 


Last summer, while I was fighting a good trout on 
an Adirondack stream, I noticed an angler, pretty well 
along in years, who had paused to watch the scrap. As 
my fish tired I worked him over into the shallows in 
front of where the old gentleman was seated on a 
boulder. Carefully I slipped the net under the game 
battler. A splash or two, and I had him. 

Once out on the gravel shingle, a thumb and a finger 
met in the throbbing gills, the little No. 14 hook was 
slipped out, and a rap on the head with the net handle 
left fifteen inches of brown trout hanging limp. Of 
course, I held him up to show to the best advantage. 
You know how it is. | wanted my brother of the angle 
to see a nice fish before I slipped him into the creel 
along with several of his mates. ' 

“Nice fight he gave you,” was the comment from my 


The old man lifted his big fish out of the creel. “He 
ought to go a good four pounds,” he appraised with all 
the pride of ownership. “It was a shame to kill him at 
that. Ye see, my motto is ‘Cod’s cheaper,’ and darned if 
I don’t think it’s better. Ye can get two pounds of cod 
for what one of yer dry flies cost ye. A fellow can’t 
really afford to eat trout. Besides, I get such a whale 
of a good time fishing for ’em that I like to turn ’em 
back unharmed to catch another time.” 

The old-timer departed, and I started fishing on up 
the stream. He left with me a worth-while thought in 
his motto, ““Cod’s cheaper.” I haven’t started returning 
15-inch fish to the water. Maybe I will when I creel 
them measuring twenty inches. I do turn back many 
a fish I would have kept before I received the old 
man’s conservation lesson. 


N THESE days of overfished waters, the state has 
an almost impossible task in keeping the streams 
stocked. We can all help by not taking more fish than 
we need. Every fellow wants a good catch of fish in his 
basket if he can get them, but there is no excuse for 
killing more game fish than you can make use of just 
because you can. Fish all day. Get the thrill of hooking 
and landing them, but put them back to be angled for 
another day. 

And remember : don’t take them from the water un- 
less you have to, in which case always wet your hands 
before touching the fish. Often you can take hold of 
the shank of the hook and, by turning it, release the 
fish without even lifting him from the stream. 

We fishermen have the advantage of the gunner. 
When he shoots his game, his sport is over. We can 
eat our cake and have it too—catch our fish and return 
them to the water to be caught again. 

Every man can help improve his own sport if he will 
put more fish back. Even those of us who are particu- 
larly fond of trout to eat don’t fish for food. A bass 





fisherman may think that black bass as food is superior 
to all other fishes, yet it is the thrill furnished by this 
tackle-smasher and not the taste of his flesh that makes 
men prize him. We fish for the sport and the thrill we 


I J audience, who spoke with a heavy Scotch roll. “It’s a 
| pity, lad, ye didn’t loose him.” 








OW this irked me a little, as I knew no one in the 
habit of returning 15-inch fish to the water ; fur- 
thermore, my favorite boast was that I put back all 
trout under ten inches. I rather prided myself that I 
was overdoing it a little as it was. As I stood on the 
gravel before the old fellow I asked, with perhaps just 
a trace of sarcasm in my voice, “Have you released 
any today fifteen inches or over?” 
“I have that,” he answered, and his eyes twinkled. 
Pulling an enormous creel around in front of him, he 
asked, “And would ye like to see a real tro-o-ut ?” 


I looked in on a giant rainbow, head up at one end 
of the creel and tail up at the other—easily twenty 
inches of fish. 

“Shouldn’t have killed him,” mused the old fellow, 
“but I’m a vain old cuss and I wanted to show him 
around at the inn and boast a little. Besides, a fish of 
his size is hard on the stream. They're real cannibals. 
Takes a heap o’ small trout to feed ‘em.” 


get from the pastime. Let’s all remember that “‘cod’s 
cheaper.” 

Leave the bag-limit law for the fish hog who needs it. 
Make it a boast that you never creeled the limit in- 
stead of telling of catching and killing all the law al- 
lowed you. 

When I go fishing, I want to catch fish. That’s what 
I go for. I also want to fish all day. Often, if the angler 
creeled every trout he hooked, he would be through 
before the day was half gone. 


Fish for big fish. Give the little ones a chance to grow 
up. Then they can give you a real fight. Remember, 
“cod’s cheaper.” 


Tag Of No llner8 





«“ IDING up” 
killed 


for lions which have 
native cattle is often 

necessary, and is more thrilling 

than daylight hunting. At night 
the odds are with the lion in case of a 
bad shot. In daylight he is usually full 
fed and sleepy, and desires only to be left 
alone. He has then but little chance against 
the mounted hunter, and none when hunt- 
ed from a motor car. 

Such night vigils can be very uncom- 
fortable and monotonous, but they some- 
times give an insight into animal psy- 
chology unobtainable at other times. I 
have often sat through the cold night 
hours within ten feet of the bait, without 
result. On those occasions a development 


of patience was my only reward. But on 
two occasions snakes took an unstaged 
part in the proceedings, and provided 


thrills to spare. The first was in Portu- 
guese East Africa some years ago. 

One afternoon a native came to my 
mg camp in haste to say that a big 
lion had just killed a yearling calf a mile 
away, midway between my camp and the 


kraal. The natives had driven him off be- 
fore he had satisfied his hunger, and it 
was practically certain that he would 


It was then about an 
and I determined 


return that night. 
hour before sundown, 
to hide up for him. 

He had killed near the edge of an open 
viei, dotted with scattered bushes, and it 
seemed that an extra “bush” would escape 
his notice. I had no valuable camera to 
get smashed, and desiring to be as close 
as possible to avoid missing my aim— 
since I depended on the moonlight and a 
ye) 


piece of white paper on my front sight—I 
had a pit dug about ten feet from the 
carcass. This was three feet deep. Over 
it we erected a rough pole roof and cov- 
ered it with bushes, so that it looked like 
an evergreen bush about three feet high. 

A small aperture was left facing the 
kill, and about sundown I entered. The 
natives closed me in and went away, leav- 
ing me to await the dawn, unless I killed 
earlier. In the latter case I could force 
my way out without risk. 

I had hoped his majesty would return 
soon after sunset, and allow me to ring 
down the curtain and seek my blankets; 
but for some reason he seemed in no 
hurry. It must have been near ten o'clock, 
and I was divided between desire for a 
sleep and a smoke, when I heard a soft 
rustle near the kill. 

I jerked to attention and looked out. 
But instead of the soft-stepping, tawny 
form I expected I saw a long, sinuous 
gray shape gliding in undulating waves 
toward the bait. A huge python had 
chanced on the scene, and apparently de- 
cided that the meat looked good. I hesi- 
tated whether to shoot or not, as I was 
afraid of scaring the lion and the python 
skin was of small value. 

At the same time, it seemed that if the 


Each time the snake at- 
tacked, the lion sprang 
back and struck 


ea Whes i and 


lion delayed much longer, the bait would 
be inside the snake. In that case, I knew 
that the python would soon commence a 
long and deep sleep—perhaps on the spot 
—and I could kill him at leisure. If the 
lion arrived in the meantime, it seemed 
possible that I might be spectator to an 
unusual argument; so I decided to await 
the event. 

I had left the carcass untouched and 
free; but since then I have always pegged 
them down. The python approached swift- 
ly and then coiled beside the carcass, 
— his head several feet in the air 
and glancing from side to side, as though 
seeking to assure himself of the absence 
of enemies. Then the head sank and shot 
rearward, toward a small bush about six 
feet from the kill. Coil after coil left the 
pile and followed; and when the head 
rounded the bush and glided again toward 
the kill, his great length became evident. 
He proved afterward to be a little over 
twenty-two feet. 

This time the head glided straight be- 
neath the carcass, came up on the other 
side, back and under again, and the kill 
was encircled by the first coil, showing 
like a gray cable in the moonlight. Back 
and under went the head, and as the tail 
stretched taut to the bush he had cir- 
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cumnavigated, and the second coil encir- 
cled it the carcass rolled over slowly to- 
ward the bush. Then came a soft, snap- 
ping sound as the bones gave way under 
the tremendous pressure of the great coil. 

At that instant came a harsh snarl, and 
the owner of the meat by right of might 
emerged from the adjacent bush at a swift 
trot. The snake became aware of the ar- 
rival a second earlier than I did. As my 
glance went back to him his head glided 
rapidly from the kill, and the swiftly re- 
laxing coils were followed by the tail, 
already disappearing beneath the meat. 

As the lion reached the carcass the 
python was already half coiled, and the 
flat head shot like a streak straight to- 
ward him. With a growl he sprang aside 
and struck viciously at the gray cable; 
but as he turned, the snake coiled like 
lightning and launched himself again. I 
had thought the lion’s movements the 
quickest things on earth; but in the battle 
which followed, those of the python were 
too swift for the eye to follow. 

In one instant his great length would 
be shooting toward the lion, and in the 
next his body was a great steel spring, 
surmounted by two bright eyes looking 
lor an opening. The coiling of his body 
Was as swift as that of a powerful spring 
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stretched by a giant and suddenly released. 

Sut quick as he was, he never managed 
to grip the lion. Each time he attacked, 
the liog sprang aside and struck, and even 
in the moonlight it was soon apparent 
that many of those vicious strokes got 
home. 


fo die about five minutes the python 
suddenly shot out of coil away from 
the lion and glided like a streak toward 
the bush. But though the snake had given 
up the fight, the lion showed no dispo- 
sition to press his claims to victory. For 
an instant he watched his enemy’s retreat ; 
then, with a low, fierce rumble of rage, 
he turned to the meat. As he reached it 
I drew a bead behind the shoulder and 
fired, and with a harsh grunt he collapsed 
on the kill. A few struggles to rise, two 
or three groaning snarls, and he lay still. 
I gave him another shot as he lay—to 
make sure he was not shamming—and 
then cautiously retreated to my camp and 
the welcome warmth of my blankets. 
Next morning, while a few boys skinned 
the lion, others went with me on the snake 
spoor. Blood-stained sand soon showed 
that the lion’s claws had been effective, 
and about a mile away we discerned a 
gray streak lying beneath some bushes. 





Scouting cautiously around, we suddenly 
saw a flat head rise above a bush, and two 
glittering eyes peered at us. I let drive 
at fifteen paces, and the head disappeared. 
On nearer approach we found that the 
shot had shattered the head, and my mid- 
night visitor was dead. His body was 
torn in several places, and he lay stretched 
at full length. It was probably impossible 
for him to coil, and he must eventually 
have died from hunger. I have often 
thought what a picture that fight would 
have made; but although I have attempted 
photography since, the opportunity has 
not recurred. Such incidents seldom hap- 
pen in the sight of man, and even natives 
may expect but one such in a lifetime. 
The second time a snake appeared on 
the stage I had set, I got less of interest 
and more of danger from the encounter. 
I would like a repetition of the first inci- 
dent, but the second I can well do without. 
It happened but a few months ago, and on 
this occasion a hunter friend shared my 
vigil. Also, I had pegged the carcass down 
to prevent the too rapid removal of it, 
which has sometimes foiled my _ shot. 
Lions invariably remove a kill, if only 
for a few yards, and the speed with which 
they do so gives little time for a shot. 
This kill was one of our own; but as it 
was a zebra and in lion country, we had 
reasonable hopes that any wandering lion 
of the number whose spoor we had seen 
would scent it and investigate. So we 
waited up on the off chance. It was a cold, 
moonlight night in July. Conversation 
could be indulged in only in occasional 
whispers, and smoking was, of course, 
prohibited. We therefore took turns on 
watch. I had entered on mine at mid- 
night. In about a half hour it happened. 
Our pit was about three feet deep, as 
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usual, and roofed in with fairly strong 
boughs. The floor space was perhaps five 
feet in diameter. My friend, coiled in his 
blankets, occupied the rear portion, leav- 
ing the front to me for look-out purposes. 

Seeing no sign of life beside the kill, I 
was looking rather enviously at my sleep- 
ing chum when I suddenly saw above 
him, on the edge of the pit and about level 
with my waist, the evil-looking head of a 
black mamba. Death within five minutes 
from the bite is the usual sequence with 
these reptiles. 


HE snake had crept through “the 
poles of our superstructure, and about 
two feet of his body had followed the 
head. This now swayed in surprised inde- 
cision at finding itself in mid-air. We had 
a shotgun, but I was naturally loath to 


use it; so, seizing the steel cleaning rod 
of my gun, which stood beside me, I 


struck the swaying head with all my force. 

The end of the downward stroke hit the 
body of my companion, and he sprang up 
in alarm. It was lucky he did so, for the 
blow brought the whole body of the snake 
forward, and it fell in a writhing, twist- 
ing heap on his blankets. The head lay 
near his pillow; and although it was half- 
severed, the deadly fangs might still have 
done fatal execution at close range. 

As it was, I jumped on the head with 
my heavy boots, finally destroying its 
capacity for evil but making a filthy mess 
of the blankets. And of all evil fortune, 
it was this moment of incaution and ex- 
cited whispers that the lions chose for 
their appearance. A deep growl apprized 
us of the fact. 

Looking hastily toward the kill, we 
saw, in the moonlight, a lion and lioness 
staring fixedly at our hiding place. The 
slight commotion caused by the snake’s 
intrusion had undoubt- 
edly reached their keen 
senses, and instead of “ 
being interested only in 
the kill—as they would 
normally have been— 
they were unpleasantly 
interested in our retreat. 

Grabbing our rifles, 
we awaited the chance 
of a side shot. But the 
male decided to investi- 
vate, and stepped slow- 
ly toward us, sniffing 
suspiciously. At five 
paces I fired, while my 
friend reserved his shot 
for emergencies. At the 
shot the lion sprang into 
the air and landed on 
our hide-up. It quivered 
to the shock, but fortu- 
nately withstood it, and 
he dropped limply to the 
ground, almost beneath 
the look-out aperture. 

We had little opportunity to consider 
him further, for as he sank to the ground 
the lioness crouched, made a short rush 
of about her own length, and sprang 
straight at the hide-up. Both rifles cracked 
as she came, and before we could reload 
she fell in a heap on the conical roof. As 
we jammed in fresh cartridges her claws 
tore savagely at the rough branches, and 
one front paw came through, clawing 
blindly for a victim. 

With our rifles only inches from her 
body we fired again. There was a con- 
vulsive heave of the heavy form above 
us, and the structure came about our ears. 
As it collapsed I remembered the snake 
and the lioness inside, and the lion out- 
side. All were supposed to be dead, but 
each was capable of inflicting death while 
any life remained. It seemed a good place 
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to be out of, and my friend apparently 
thought the same, for as I emerged from 
the debris on one side he sprang clear on 
the other. 

We sprinted a few yards, reloaded and 
awaited events. All remained quiet, save 
for an occasional low moan from where 
the lion lay. So we decided to leave in- 
vestigation until daylight and made for 
our camp, half a mile away. 

At daybreak we found both lion and 
lioness dead. The former had been shot 
through the lungs, and the latter through 
lungs, spine and head, the last two vital 
shots being from below, when she mount- 
ed the roof. I decided then that next time 
a mamba came to share our ambush I 
would use a gun and forego the chance of 
lions. Thrills at such short intervals tend 
to nervous exhaustion. 

I rejoice to say that I have never been 
involved in a hand-to-hand combat with 
any of the lion family. Each time I see a 
dead lion or his handiwork I am more 
and more impressed with man’s physical 
insignificance in comparison. Yet three 
outstanding instances are known to me 
in which man, with his desperate courage 
and quick reasoning powers, has destroy- 
ed his great adversary in single combat. 


NE of these occurred during the late 

war, and the hero-victim was a person- 
al friend named Sinclair. Traveling on foot 
a mile or two ahead of his companion, 
who followed with an ox-cart, he sud- 
denly came on a pack of half a dozen lions 
that had just killed a roan antelope right 
in the path. He was on scouting duty on 
the borders of German Southwest Africa, 
and carried only his short service rifle. 
Though accompanied only by a few raw 
local natives, he fired at once and wound- 
ed a lioness through the body. The lions 
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bolted, and the lioness retreated slowly 
to cover, evidently being badly wounded. 

Sinclair then sent a native back to the 
cart for his heavy .470 rifle, forgetting 
that he had on his belt the key of the 
locker which contained it. When the boy 
returned without it, he started to follow 
the lioness, armed only with the .303. He 
was an old hunter and realized the danger. 
Knowing his record, I can only assume 
that anger at the delay temporarily cloud- 
ed his usual judgment. 

The lioness had gone only a little dis- 
tance, and then lay down in a clump of 
small bushes. From her ambush she must 
have watched his approach—herself 
crouched flat and motionless—until he 
came within fifty yards. Then she charged 
like a whirlwind. In spite of her speed 
there was time for a shot, but Sinclair did 
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A. Macomeser, deals with pike fishing and is the 
practical article for July. 





not fire. He said afterward that the side 
protectors of the front sight worried him 
and prevented his quick aim. Men used to 
the bead front sight have often told me 
the same thing. 

As the lioness reached him she seized 
his left arm, threw him to the ground, and 
proceeded to maul him savagely. He drew 
his hunting knife and commenced a des- 
perate struggle for life. Time after time 
he stabbed her with all his strength, and 
some of the stabs reached the heart. When 
his comrade found him a little later the 
lioness lay dead with her forepaws on 
his body, and he himself was dying but 
still conscious. 

His mjuries were so terrible that noth- 
ing could be done for him. He lived for 
about half an hour, giving calm directions 
regarding his private affairs and farewell 
messages before he died—a victim but most 
surely a victor too. 

A very similar incident happened some 
years earlier in the Transvaal Game Re- 
serve, but in this case the lion was un- 
wounded and the man is still alive. A 
ranger named Wolhuter was returning 
to his station on horseback one evening, 
ahead of his carriers. Just as it grew dark 
he saw what he thought was a big buck 
beside the path. As he neared the spot 
the animal disappeared; but when almost 
abreast of the place, his horse shied and 
tried to bolt. 

At the same instant a lion sprang at 
him and knocked him backward from the 
saddle. Right behind him another lion 
followed, which he had not seen, and he 
fell literally into its jaws. Seizing him 
by the left shoulder, the beast half drag- 
ged and half carried him about twenty 
yards, then dropped him beneath a large 
tree. The first lion meanwhile had disap- 
peared in pursuit of the fleeing horse. 

Lying there with the 
lion standing above him, 
his brain worked with 
the speed of despair, 
and he remembered that 
he carried a sheath knife 
his belt. Stealthily 
working his right hand 
toward it, he at last se- 
cured it and made sev- 
eral stabs behind the 
lion’s shoulder. Accord- 
ing to his account, the 
lion made no attempt at 
retaliation, but sprang 
aside and trotted off 
about twenty paces, 
where it lay down. 


OLHUTER ost 
no time in climb- 

ing the tree—a difficult 
feat in his crippled con- 
dition—and took refuge 
on a limb a little over 
twelve feet from the 
ground. Here he secured himself with his 
belt, being afraid that he might lose con- 
sciousness from loss of blood and fall. 

A few minutes later the first lion re- 
turned from his unsuccessful pursuit of 
the horse and, perceiving the man in the 
tree, made several unsuccessful attempts 
to get him. One spring carried him so near 
that his claws marked the man’s boots. 
Afterward he mounted guard below. 

How long he would have stayed there 
is uncertain; but as the carriers arrived 
soon afterward, the lion decamped at the 
sound of their approach. The beast which 
had seized him lay dead—stabbed to the 
heart—and Wolhuter carries the scars of 
his seizure to this day. He claims to be 
the only man alive who has been in a lion’s 
jaws and lived. 

The last inci- (Continued on page 70) 
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MorRE FISHING 


Michigan sportsmen lick the black-bass problem 


By 


HE sportsmen of Michigan have a 

way of doing things and getting 

things done. Less than ten years 

ago, they noticed that their catches 
of bass were getting less and less, and that 
it was harder to locate sizable bass than 
it used to be. They started to talk. They 
blamed the weather, the water, the con- 
servation department, the fishing laws. 
And while they were talking a man was 
doing fundamental work in bass culture 
which was to show them the way out. His 
quiet, unassuming labor was to charge the 
enthusiasm of another, who changed the 
sportsmen’s talk into action. 

Away back in 1897, Dwight Lydell, 
recognized as a leading authority on small- 
mouth black bass upon his death a few 
years ago, began his experiments in the 
artificial rearing of black bass at the 
present site of the Lydell hatchery, near 
Grand Rapids. Lydell overcame obstacles 
undreamed of. Before him, no one had 
succeeded in mating the wild black bass, 
or in forcing them to spawn in controlled 
areas. Lydell, with his tenacity of purpose 
and a rare gift for conducting fruitful ex- 
periments, succeeded in doing all this. 

He discovered that small-mouth bass 
could be induced to mate on nests already 
prepared for them. When the temperature 
of the water reaches about 65 degrees, bass 
begin to show signs of spawning. They 
nose along the shore and begin to fan out 
natural beds for themselves. It was here 
that Lydell discovered the secret of his 
success in the artificial rearing of small- 
mouths. He seined them, sorted them ac- 
cording to sex, so as to have them evenly 
divided, and placed them in rearing ponds 
where the water was warmer than that 
from which the fish were taken. 

In these ponds nests were prepared. 
These consisted of boxes, open on two 
sides and at the bottom, which were 
placed on gravelly beds, in water from 
one to two feet deep. The male fish would 
drive the female of his selection to this 
prepared nest. The warmer water brings 
the spawning instinct to an immediate 


Seining a black-bass rearing pond 





Henry A. Schuil with one of his small- 
mouth black bass breeders 


climax, and the fish usually complete their 
spawning within twenty-four hours. Then 
the male bass takes up his tireless vigil 
over the eggs and the young, as is the 
habit of these great game fish. 

This is the manner in which small- 
mouth black bass are still hatched today 
at the Lydell hatchery. As soon as Lydell’s 
successes became known and fry were 
available, the sportsmen began their de- 
mands for plantings of bass fry. We read 
in the biennial report of the fish commis- 
sioner for 1899: “Requests from all quar- 
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ters for these fish have absolutely over- 
whelmed our feeble capacity to respond 
to these calls.” 

Sportsmen were helping to plant bass 
fry, and the state constantly expanded 
its capacity, but somehow or other the fish 
supply kept falling behind the demand. 

Up to the very last day of his life, 
Dwight Lydell was pondering over the 
problems of bass culture, and toward his 
closing years began experiments in raising 
the bass to fingerling size. It was these ex- 
periments which charged Henry A. Schuil 
with such enthusiasm for solving the prob- 
lem that he sold his successful printing 
business and began to devote his time to 
experiments in bass culture. First he con- 
structed a single pond on his country 
property, Schuil Acres, under the guid- 
ance of Lydell and with the cooperation 
of the state department of conservation. 


CHUIL is neither .a scientist nor a 

bookman, but he is a keen business 
man who believes in action. Along with 
others, Schuil had the idea that restoration 
of the bass could be brought about, not by 
increased planting of bass fry, but by the 
raising of fry to fingerling size, in the 
belief that these fingerlings would have 
a greater chance of survival. He placed 
small-mouth bass fry in his first pond, 
and actually demonstrated that they could 
be grown to fingerling size without artifi- 
cial feeding and without a great deal of 
expense. 

Armed with this actual proof, Schuil 
went out to attack the slumbering activi- 
ties of Michigan’s fishermen. He became 
the rearing-pond missionary, spreading the 
gospel of increasing the bass supply 
through rearing ponds. He spoke every- 
where, telling the story of his own bass 
pond and how easy it is to raise finger- 
lings. He illustrated his talks with lan- 
tern slides, and initiated hard-headed 
sportsmen in the mysteries of diatoms and 
fish foods. 

So enthusiastic was he that his idea 
caught hold, and (Continued on page 71) 


Sportsmen gathered to watch the seiners 
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Scraping the scales off a big one 


ITH an ear well tuned to the 

variations of husband steps and 

their significance, I realized 

something was up when he came 
into the house that noon. There was a 
buoyancy about his walk that was an un- 
mistakable forerunner of good news. “Per- 
haps,” thought I, “he was too conscien- 
tious about that last income tax and 
they’ve sent some money back.” 

3ut it wasn’t that. It was something 
more important. Suddenly he stood be- 
fore me and with a _ small-boy-playing- 
hooky gleam in his eye announced: 
“Things are breaking right for a vaca- 
tion. Want to go salmon fishing in New- 
foundland ?” 

“Golly!” said I. 

“If that means yes,” he grinned, “go in 
town tomorrow and buy yourself some 
hip-length waders, a face net, sun hat, 
shirts, knickers—all that stuff and,” he 
paused and eyed me a trifle warily, “plenty 
of fly dope. They say the black flies are 
wicked up in that country in July.” 

“Yes?” I murmured. 

I happen to be one of those unfortunates 
particularly appetizing to flies, fleas, spi- 
ders, mosquitoes, ants, worms and every 
other crawling thing. One and all, they 
bite me like nobody's business. He knew 
that. 

He was holding out a loophole of 
escape. I refused to budge toward it. For 
several years—ever since we made the 
Allagash together and I discovered that 
the best place on earth to take a vacation 
is in the woods—I’d been hinting too 
broadly to be misunderstood to be taken 
on a real, he-man fishing trip. Not that I 
knew anything about fishing. On the 
Allagash trip I was being initiated to 
woods life. I didn’t profess to fish, but I 
saw enough of it to have my appetite 
whetted. Salmon fishing in Newfound- 
land sounded perfectly marvelous. I brush- 
ed the black-fly menace away with a toss 
of my head. 

“There are a lot of new fly dopes on 
the market,” I countered. 

“You'll have to smear the best one on 
thick,” he warned. 

Then we grinned at each other because 
we knew that nothing less than sudden 
death was going to keep me at home. If 
the black flies wanted to bite, they could 
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Learning how 


and catching the king of them all 


By DOROTHY C. WALKER 


bite. I was going salmon fishing in New- 
foundland. 

“When do we start?” I demanded. 

He hauled a bunch of printed matter 
from a bulging pocket. “We leave Boston 
on the night of July 15th; shift trains the 
following evening at Truro, Nova Scotia; 
arrive 6:00 A. M. July 17th at Sydney, 
at the end of Cape Breton; take the S. S. 
Caribou from North Sydney that night 
and arrive at Port-aux-Basques, New- 
foundland, on the morning of the 18th. 
Ride for half a day through Newfound- 
land by train and then—” 

“Then ?” 

“Get ourselves dropped off the train at 
a place called North Brook Bridge. Guides 
will meet us there. One for you and one 
for me. It ought to be fun. Here,” he toss- 
ed me a folder, “read this.” 

I read: “Here in Newfoundland is a 
variety of scenery which equals that of 
Norway in the stern grandeur of its ocean 
cliffs. . . . In Newfoundland you find a 
sportsman’s paradise. You may fish 
in Newfoundland wherever you like. 
There are no leased waters, and there is 
no legal limit to your catch. Good sense 
and good sportsmanship alone are the 
rules. . Newfoundland’s lakes and riv- 
ers teem with fighting salmon. 

“Now,” said he, “if you can go down- 
town tomorrow and shop—” 

3ut I was already reaching for my hat. 
“Why tomorrow? Hip-length waders, sun 
hat, face net, shirts, knickers. What else 
did you say: 

“Fly dope!” 

I didn’t bat an eyelash. “O. K. Fly 
dope.” 


N twenty-four hours the sun-porch 
where we had elected to assemble our 
things, began to take on the look of a 
combination sporting-goods shop and 
drug-store. Rods, reels, multicolored flies 
(all we could beg, borrow, or buy); 
ives knickers, hose ; sun hats, face veils, 
sweaters, gloves, bathing suits jostled for 
room with whitewash for bites, absorbent 
cotton, cold cream, soap, camera films, 
pencils, paper, gum, candy, sweet choco- 
late, cigarettes. The waders stood in one 
corner, one pair of big ones and one pair 
of small ones. Many kinds of fly dope were 
present. We sure were going somewhere! 
In due time the Big Adventure began. 
It was at Truro, Nova Scotia, that we 
first noticed the marked difference in the 
air. It was clear and cool enough to make 
a top-coat feel good over a light-weight 
suit. As we changed trains we spied a 
dog-sled crated for delivery somewhere in 
Newfoundland and felt we were catching 
our first glimpse of the North Country. 


3y morning we had reached the end of 
Cape Breton. Here, in Sydney, it was 
even cooler than at Truro. English flags 
were flying; English cigarettes and hair- 
nets were advertised here, and the lawyers 
had become “barristers.” We had a day 
to spend in Sydney and did it nicely be- 
tween the attractive hotel, the movies and 
the barber shop with the stuffed owls in 
the window. From North Sydney, at dusk, 
we sailed on the S. S. Caribou, a staunch 
ice-breaker, for Port-aux-Basques. 

At four in the morning we were awak- 
ened by a pounding on the door. We had 
reached Port-aux-Basques. There were 
Customs to be passed and fishing licenses 
to be bought, and the sooner we got up the 
better. .We dressed with alacrity, as we 
were keen for our first glimpse of New- 
foundland. 

The country looked exactly as I had 
pictured it—bold, rugged, rocky. There 
was something of Scotland about it ; some- 
thing of England; something in the snow- 
patched mountains reminiscent of Switzer- 
land. 

At Port-aux-Basques the hills seemed 
bare of any vegetation save dwarfed 
spruce, but as the train took us higher 
and higher the hills became densely for- 
ested. We passed small stations and small 
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dwelling places, beautiful bays with 
stretches of firm white sand and miles 
of snow-fence, made necessary by a wind 
so strong that it blew a train from the 
track last February! And all along the 
way there stared out at us the warning: 
“A Camp Fire Extinguished is Duty Well 
Done.” 

Shortly after one, a long whistle warn- 
ed us that we were approaching our des- 
tination. There was no platform to de- 
scend upon. Our luggage was tossed off 
beside the track, and we followed it. The 
guides—Harry and John—were there to 
meet us. We followed them, 
through a winding path and 
over a makeshift bridge that 
spanned a chuckling brook 
to our cabin. It was small and 
red and cozy, and it stood at 
the junction of two swift 
rivers. 

We hadn’t planned on fish- 
ing that afternoon. The boss 
had said we would just “get 
unpacked and look things 
over.” Of course, inside of 
fifteen minutes we were both 
in our woods clothes, the rods 
and reels and flies were un- 
packed and assembled, and we 
were “raring to go.” 


ROM the windows of 

the train we had gazed 
down on many salmon rivers. 
They had looked alarmingly 
shallow. Personally, I didn’t 
see how in the world one 
could fish in them. Now, as 
I stepped into the stream in 
front of our camp, I discov- 
ered how deceptive that 
water was. Its clarity had 
made it appear shallow, not 
more than ankle-deep. In 
reality it reached my knees, 
and the force of it, added to 
the difficulty of walking on 
stones more slippery than 
anything you can imagine, 
was so strong that had not 
Harry, wise in the ways of 
city women, grasped my arm 
I would surely have toppled 
over. We reached the oppo- 
site side, walked down a way, 
and waded out again toward 
a pool. 

The time had come when 

was going to fish for sal- 
mon. I didn’t know a thing 
about it. On the Allagash 
trip I had thrown a few miserable flies 
and caught one undersized trout while 
safely seated in a canoe. Here I stood on 
my own two feet—not any too steadily, 
I must admit—with racing water to the 
left, to the right, in back and in front of 
me. And Harry was advancing toward 
me, rod outstretched. I had a_ happy 
thought. I said casually (I hope!), “Go 
ahead and make a few casts while I adjust 
this wader.” 

The wader was tight enough, but I bent 
over it and fumbled. As I did so I watched 
Harry. I saw him raise the rod and flip 
the line back over his left shoulder. I saw 
him hold it there a fraction of a minute 
(about the length of a long-drawn breath 
it seemed to me) then sip! he shot it for- 
ward with a beautiful Simon Legree. 

The fly lighted on the water. The cur- 
rent caught it and carried it down, down, 
down. Harry began to raise his rod slow- 
ly until, with his line, it formed a tepee. 

hen back he shot it over his left shoul- 
der and began all over again. 

The lady who was with me last,” 
arry was saying as he held out the rod, 





Newfoundland Salmon 


“did real good. She got so she could cast 
a fly ’most across the pool.” 

That, of course, was an incentive. I 
strove mightily to cast a decent fly. I 
never did get one clear across the pool, 
but after I had been at it half an hour or 
so I was handling quite a creditable line. 
Suddenly there was a splash. I swung 
about in time to see for the first time a 
salmon break water. It was the thrill of 
a lifetime, second only to the thrill of 
that first mighty tug at my line. 

I was scheduled to have beginner’s luck 
that afternoon. Not long after I saw the 





Lady Luck was very kind to the boss 


salmon I got my first strike. It felt as 
though some one under water had grabbed 
my line and was trying to jerk the rod 
out of my hands. I yelled. That was not 
according to Hoyle, of course, but I’ve 
noticed not much is according to Hoyle 
when you hook your first salmon. 

Harry was saying, “Give him line!” 

That, to me, was a brand-new idea. All 
I had thought of up to now was hanging 
on to the rod, which was a borrowed one. 
I took my finger off the line and sip! 
How that reel sung! 

“Hold your rod high!” Harry called. 

I held it high. : 

“Reel in slowly.” 

I reeled in slowly. My muscles were be- 
ginning to ache, but I was having the time 
of my life. 

“That's enough,” warned my instructor. 
“Let him take his time.” 

“He's giving in!” I gloated. 

“Oh, no,” answered Harry. “He’s sulk- 
ing.” 

He was. He had no intention of giving 
in—yet. He took my line, and I reeled in 
several times before Harry said, “Begin 


to edge toward shore.” I saw that he had 
his gaff in hand. I stepped backward slow- 
ly. Have you ever tried to roller-skate 
backward? That’s about the sensation I 
had as I navigated those slippery stones. 
Harry crept forward. There was a final 
tussle, and then the gaff went home. The 
first salmon was the lady’s. 

He was not, it transpired, such a much 
of a fish. Only a grilse, I was told. Now 
a grilse is a young salmon which has re- 
turned for the first time to the river from 
the sea. He may weigh as much as eight 
pounds, Harry said. I caught one later 
weighing eight, but this one 
weighed only four. A four- 
pound salmon in Newfound- 
land is scarcely worth both- 
ering with. But this was the 
first salmon I had _ ever 
caught, and he had put up 
a pretty fight, and I was in- 
ordinately fond of him. 

It was taken as a joke— 
by all but me—when the eels 
ate him that night. I mourn- 
ed. I had wanted to eat him 
myself, and I wasn’t at all 
sure that I would catch an- 
other fish. 

I didn’t—that day. I hook- 
ed two, but both got away. I 
was told that the line was too 
light for the size of one of 
them. As to the other, my 
hook had too short a beard. 
Well, I was learning. I had 
never known before that 
hooks had beards ! 

We fished that night until 
a quarter of ten. Darkness 
fell about a quarter after. I 
went to sleep under five wool- 
en blankets, with the fresh, 
cool air of the north blow- 
ing in over me and the sound 
of the river in my ears. The 
mosquito nets we had brought 
for our beds were not need- 
ed. Not once, in fact, did we 
need protection from insects 
at night beyond the netting 
tacked across the door. 

We awoke in a room that 
felt like October-at-home. 
The guides were moving 
about in the kitchen. The fire 
snapped and crackled. I 
dressed, flung a towel over 
my shoulder, and _ strolled 
down to the river to wash. 
The water was icy and in- 
vigorating. After stowing 
away bacon and eggs, coffee, toast and 
jam, with a typical woods appetite, I was 
keen to go fishing. 

As I followed Harry over the trail I 
fully resolved to come home with 
something larger than a grilse that day, 
but it was not to be. Only small salmon 
and trout came our way. There were 
plenty of large fish in the pools. The 
guides could see them, but they were not 
to be lured to the surface. 


ARRY and I tried a Silver Doctor 

with a single hook and one with a 
double hook; we tried Black Dose; we 
tried Thunder and Lightning; we tried 
several dry flies and a number of others 
which I did not know. 

Nothing tempted the salmon. It was 
just one of those days when the big fel- 
lows preferred to remain quiet. Though 
they weren't too quiet. They showed them- 
selves ever and anon. Harry could inter- 
pret their movements. “That one’s play- 
ing,” he’d say, or, “They're fighting.” I 
came to know that when one rose out of 
the water with (Continued on page 72) 
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AREFULLY and cautiously I 

raised my head until I could peep 

over the old wall that formed an 

effectual breastwork and _ look 
across a strip of neutral pasture land to 
where the woodchuck had entrenched him- 
self under a big boulder. Still moving 
cautiously, so as not to attract attention, 
for the position of the woodchuck was se- 
cure should he choose to withdraw his 
head, I poked the muzzle of the rifle up 
over the wall. Sir Marmota watched me 
intently, but never moved a muscle. Care- 
fully I swung the rifle, looking along 
the sights, settled the ivory bead fair on 
his neck and squeezed the trigger. 

The spiteful “wham” of the modern 
smokeless powder rang out sharply, but 
there was no perceptible movement of the 
chuck. Hit at the base of the brain by the 
heavy, high- velocity bullet, it had simply 
sagged into an inert, lifeless mass. This 
was as it should be, and it was with some 
slight degree of satisfaction that I in- 
spected the bullet mark and then took up 
the binoculars to locate another victim. 

I had enlisted in this war on the wood- 
chuck long years ago and now, with Dud, 
a more recent volunteer, was out for a 
little skirmish. Along with the other re- 
cruits of the neighborhood, we had allied 
ourselves on the side of the farmer and 
were trying to help him repel this alarm- 
ing horde of rodents that was invading his 
premises, making inroads into the grass- 
lands, throwing up earthworks on the 
smooth fields and undermining the whole 
place with a series of tunnels. 

We would undertake to keep this army 
of woodchucks under control, and in re- 
turn we might expect a few concessions in 
the way of ‘fall hunting privileges, for the 
farmer is the owner of the woodlands 
where we do our fall shooting. But 
whether we received any compensation or 
not, we were certainly getting quite a 
kick out of this little game of war and 
our part as sharpshooters. 

We had motored out along a country 
road and parked our car under some large 
shade trees that bordered big, broad hay- 
fields. From the car, Dud had located one 
woodchuck with his glasses and set out to 
stalk it, while I had taken the opposite di- 
rection, crawled up behind the wall and 
secured the one already mentioned. 

As I sat there, scanning the fields that 
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The guardian 
of the family. 
See the small 
chucks to the 
left of the old 


sentinel 


the glasses brought 
well within my range 
of vision, I heard the 
“ping” of Dud’s little 
rifle and knew that he had 

stalked his chuck successfully. 
Dud was using the twenty-two, and 
this meant that he must get very close to 
every one to be sure of a clean kill. It, 
however, was not without certain advan- 
tages, for there are few more pleasant 
exercises than stalking a wary, well- 
educated woodchuck on the smooth, green, 
summer fields; few things that will do 
more toward developing certain latent 
faculties or bring such poise and self- 
control to the body. 

A chuck that lives near enough to the 
public highways to become acquainted with 
rifle bullets is apt to be on the alert all 
the time. At the first suspicion of danger 
he takes a position close to his own front 
door. If you make a single mistake in 
stalking with the twenty-two, step on a 
stick or rustle the grass unduly, he will 
show you his black heels in a nose dive 
down his subterranean tunnel. But once 
you have crept near enough for a clean 
head shot, you have accomplished a feat 
that you may well be proud of. 

A head or possibly a neck shot is the 
only one that is safe with the twenty- 
two. The bullets are so light (though 
those with hollow points expand and hit 
a little harder) that even with the most 
up-to-date powder they lack sufficient 
punch to put a quietus on such a tough 
customer as Brer Woodchuck unless they 
can reach his vitals. And his hide is so 
tough and so well cushioned with thick 
layers of fat that a twenty-two pellet 
won't get far enough under it, except in 
the head or neck, to do any great damage 
or keep him outside his burrow. And it 
certainly does not help one’s peace of mind 
to hear a bullet thud against thick hide 
and see the chuck take it down-stairs with 
him. But Dud was getting his woodchucks, 
and this meant that he was handling the 
twenty-two correctly. 


IR my part, I was dealing them .35- 

caliber doses, the kind that comes in 
big, long cartridges and drives 250-grain 
bullets out across the field at the rate of 
2,200 feet per second and hits better than 
a 2,000-pound wallop after it had traveled 
a hundred yards. When a woodchuck hap- 
pened to get in the way of one of these 
missiles, either he knew he had been hit 
or else he didn’t know anything about it 
at all. A nice shot in the head or neck put 
him out with the neatest dispatch; but if 
the bullet struck the animal at either end 


He may be classed as vermin, but he 
furnishes royal sport 


and ranged lengthwise, it mutilated him 
almost beyond recognition. 

One day I stepped up on an old tumble- 
down wall that ran across the middle of 
a pasture and saw a woodchuck about fifty 
yards away, standing half in and half out 
of its burrow. With hasty aim I fired and 
was surprised to see the bullet pick the 
chuck right up out of the burrow and toss 
it away down the hill. I picked up what 
remained, the head and hide and one hind 
leg, at a distance of sixteen feet, actual 
measure, from the mouth of the burrow, 
It reminded me of an old guide’s pet deer 
rifle that, according to his boast, “killed 
them and dressed them and lugged them 
half-way to camp.” 

That old thirty-five is the wickedest 
chuck gun I know of, unless it be a .30- 
06 that a young minister friend of mine 
occasionally carried on our hunting trips. 
Loaded with 150-grain bullets, that gun 
could toss them out at a speed of 2,700 
feet per second, and even these compara- 
tively light pellets hit with more than 
1,900 pounds of punch at a distance of 100 
yards. It was deadly indeed so far as wood- 
chucks were concerned, and at the same 
time it was about the safest rifle one could 
shoot so far as other damage was concerned. 


HESE bullets were of bronze and, 

at this terrific velocity, exploded into 
a thousand bits whenever they came in 
contact with anything. If one of them hit 
a woodchuck, it exploded and the chuck 
exploded with it. Nor did it make much 
difference where it hit, for I verily believe 
that one of them would kill a woodchuck 
if it hit him on the end of the tail. Further- 
more, if it hit a little stone or a small 
bush, it did not glance and ricochet off 
down the countryside among cattle and 
possibly human_ beings, but simply ex- 
ploded ‘into tiny bits. This is an important 
feature i in a woodchuck gun which is used 
in the fields and open hillsides. 

The serious objection to any of these 
big rifles, for a minister or a writer or 
any one but a millionaire, is the high cost 
of ammunition. At ten cents a shot, wood- 
chuck hunting is hardly a sport for a 
Scotchman. This young minister whom I 
speak of got around it by having another 
rifle for woodchucks which he used most 
of the time. This was a bolt-action .25-20 
and a mighty nice woodchuck gun—cheap 
in ammunition cost when compared to the 
other rifle. 

Of course, there is no such thing as an 
all-round rifle that will meet every re- 
quirement and at the same time be econom- 
ical to shoot. The nearest thing I ever 
had to this was an old .32 Special in which 
I used an auxiliary shell which adapted 
it to the .32 pistol cartridges. This virtu- 
ally gave me two guns in one. The light 
cartridges could be used for short-range 
work where it was possible and desirable 
to get close to the game and where noise 
was to be avoided. Then, when a big, 
corpulent ground-hog loomed up out in 
the middle of a large open field, I could 
easily slip in one of the large shells and 
reach right out and get him. 
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By 
W. DUSTIN WHITE 


Anyway, there are few of us who get a 
rife just for woodchuck shooting. We 
hunt woodchucks partly for practice— 
practice in estimating distance, figuring 
windage, guessing the rise and fall of 
the land, as well.as in holding—and it 
is therefore essential that we practice with 
the rifles which we must use for other 
kinds of hunting. 

Having decided on the rifle, about all 
else one needs in the way of equipment for 
chuck shooting is a pair of binoculars. 
These should not be over eight power; six 
will do. They not only help in locating 
some chucks that might otherwise escape 
notice, but also aid in identifying certain 
brown stones and stumps, saving long 
stalks in their direction and preventing 
considerable mutilation of such objects by 
well-directed bullets. 

Proper clothing is also essential if you 
are a small-bore enthusiast and must get 
close to every chuck. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that wild animals are extremely 
sensitive to the different colors worn by 
human beings. Your clothing should match 
the surroundings as much as possible. I 
have noticed that I do not create nearly 
so much consternation in a woodchuck 
when I poke my tan hunting cap up over 
a knoll or a stone wall as I do when I 





A good chance for a double 


intrude a conventional gray or checkered 
Street cap upon his immediate range of 
vision. 

This was forcibly impressed upon me 
when I hunted woodchucks with the 
camera instead of the rifle. While the 
effectual killing range of the little twenty- 
two is somewhat limited, it is long indeed 
compared with that of the ordinary hand 
camera. Properly handled, a good twenty- 
two will deliver a killing blow at thirty- 
five or forty yards; but if you are going 
after the chuck with a camera and expect 
to bring back an image of any size on 
your négative, you will have to figure in 
terms of feet rather than yards and then 
divide the total. I have made pictures of 
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It often takes real skill to stalk a woodchuck successfully 


wild, adult woodchycks at a distance of 
eight feet with the camera held in the 
hand. If you think this does not require 
considerable stalking ability, just try it 
some time. 

For real thrills, suppressed excitement 
and a genuine kick, camera shooting beats 
rifle shooting forty ways, but, as I recall 
my experiences, I don’t think I got a 
single satisfactory picture unless I was 
properly garbed as far as color was con- 
cerned. I could crawl quite close as long 
as I wore my light brown jacket and tan 
hunting cap. If I neglected to don these 
and ventured out with regular street cloth- 
ing, Mr. Marmot would have nothing to do 
with me or my kind, but withdrew 
haughtily and descended to the depths of 
his burrow. When you get within a dozen 
or fifteen feet of a wild woodchuck, you 
have to be careful about jarring his sen- 
sibilities. 

If it were possible to remain motionless, 
the color of the clothing might not be so 
important. The woodchuck does not seem 
to detect bright-colored objects as long 
as they remain motionless, or at least he 
is not alarmed by them. This was also 
proved by my experiences with the 
camera. Taking pictures of woodchucks 
in the usual manner, holding the camera 


in the hand, required a good deal of time; 
so I conceived the idea of setting a camera 
and rigging a thread in order that Mr. 
Chuck would take his own picture as soon 
as he came out. 


OT wishing to leave my regular 
camera, which is a fairly good instru- 
ment, out in the field for half a day at a 
time, I hunted up an old relic to use for 
the purpose. This camera was big .and 
cumbersome. The box was black; the 
bellows, a long extension affair, was red, 
and the mountings bright nickel or 
polished brass. Standing straddle-legged 
upon its tripod, the thing certainly looked 
incongruous enough against a smooth 
background of green meadow, but the 
woodchucks did not seem to mind it at all. 
Occasionally, when time was available, 

I would set this camera trap at a distance 
of six or eight feet from the mouth of a 
burrow, rig the trigger thread and then 
go stalking another chuck with the other 
camera. While thus engaged I would 
glance at the set camera occasionally 
through? the binoculars. Often the chuck 
would be out within a half hour, trip the 
shutter, look all around, and then go 
on about his feeding as though there were 
no cameras in (Continued on page 73) 
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BATTLING 


A series of remarkable 


action pictures 
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The strike of a Florida big- 
mouth will give the most blasé 
fisherman a thrill. When he hits 


a plag or spoon, he means to 


kill it 
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And there are those fellows 
who claim that a Florida 
bass won't fight. Wait un- 
til the big boy comes 
through the surface and 
puts on an aerial attack 
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He is just as game as his 
Northern brother, and he 
grows much larger. He will 
fight deep, and he will also 
come out into the air and 
fight you—not once but 
several times. Twisting his 
body until head almost 
touches tail, he will throw 
your hook unless it is well 
fastened 
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BASS 


By C. R. CRANDALL 
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Above—And some folks still say a 
Florida bass won't fight 








Left—He will shake his head when 


he can no longer jump 


Below—A real old sockdolager 
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Our eighteen-horse pack-train crossing the Big Snaky River 


-™ and A\libis 


A successful finish quickly wipes out the hardships and misfortunes that went before 


ISCOURAGED, tired and wet tu 
the skin, we stumbled downward 
from the summit of one of Al- 
berta’s cragged mountains. It was 

our tenth unsuccessful day of ram hunt- 
ing, and we were returning to the base 
camp late in the afternoon. Rain and 
snow made vision difficult and the walk- 
ing extremely uncertain. 

Jake, the guide, who was w alking ahead, 
had asked to carry the moving-picture 
camera; but since he was already carry- 
ing everything else except my wrist watch, 
I had declined to give it to him. Two bad 
falls and complete rolls on the slippery 
mountain slope diminished my indepen- 
dence. When he again asked to carry the 
camera, it was promptly handed to him. 

Suddenly Jake stopped and pointed. 
There, six hundred yards to the westward, 
stood a magnificent ram, his massive curl 
silhouetted against: the last faint rays of 
light. Only his head and neck were vis- 
ible. What a trophy! Then the wind blew 
the snow in clouds, completely obstruct- 
ing our view. It cleared a little, and again 
we could see him but more indistinctly. 

“Let’s go after him,” said the guide. 
“We can get to him in twenty minutes.” 
Actually, this meant at least an hour and 
twenty minutes. 

“No, not for a thousand dollars—not 
for your entire outfit would I make the 
attempt.” 

To have tried to descend that moun- 
tain after dark would have been suicidal. 
Already an arm and a leg were bleeding 
from injuries I had received earlier in 
the day. 

The calendar for the past week and a 
half had been very disheartening, and the 
list of alibis was a large one. On Monday, 
guide and hunter had searched diligently 
from daylight till dark, but no rams were 
to be seen. A young bull caribou crossed a 
few yards in front of us, but gracefully 
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By WALTER L. FINTON 


bounded over the sky-line before we could 
unlimber the cameras. 

The next day a flying trip was taken to 
another range, with provisions for five 
days, but only ewes and lambs were in 
evidence along the route. 

On Wednesday, a combination horse 
and hike trip across a mountain range so 
rocky and steep that it was a crime to 
take a horse over it resulted in the find- 
ing of eight rams on a snow-drift. The 
horns of the largest three seemed only 
fair; so at first I declined to shoot. How- 
ever, after much assurance on the part 
of the guide as to their magnitude, and a 
long and tiresome stalk, I changed my 
decision. 

Only a fair chance for a shot was ob- 
tained, for the terrific wind made accurate 
holding difficult, if not impossible. At last 
the bead was on the biggest ram, but just 
then a three-year-old did a sacrifice by 
stepping to his master’s side. After that 
fleeting chance, the rams dashed off and 
were soon over and beyond the next moun- 
tain range. 

The following day, a ten-hour search 
was made around the mountain summits, 
where big rams were said to have been 
seen in previous years, but none was to 
be found. 

Friday was a repetition of the other 
days, except that the cook, who had been 
scouting for sheep, reported that evening 
a large band of rams in a high basin far 
to the east. Provisions were low, and it 
was necessary to return to the base camp 
on the morrow. It was decided, however, 
that one guide would take the hunter home 

via the high sheep basin, joining the pack- 
horses in charge of the other guide at a 
pass six miles away. 

Early we started up, up, over boulders 
and shale rock. We were over-warm while 
we climbed, but began freezing the mo- 
ment we stopped for breath. The rams 


were said to have been just below the top 
rim the day before, “a very easy shot.” Af-- 
ter several hours of climbing the high basin 
was reached, but the rams were not to be 
seen. Repeated searching over the brim 
revealed two young rams coming up from 
feeding in the valley below. 

Finally, the bunch of large ones was 
sighted. The sheep were lying down in 
deep shade. The only shooting position 
to be had was a difficult one, over sharp 
rim-rock and straight down. The thought, 
“If you should happen to slip over,” kept 
recurring in my mind. 

The rams were perhaps three hundred 
yards away, not plainly visible through 
the peep-sight but clear and close when 
viewed through the telescope sight. The 
largest one offered a very poor target, for 
he was lying with his head in our direc- 
tion, and a shot in that position might 
break his horns. After waiting several 
minutes for the sheep to move, we yelled 
to make them stand up. The flock grad- 
ually got up, all except the leader. Then 
we howled like wolves, but he did not 
move. 


SHOOTING position, sprawled 
over the sharp rocks, was growing 
more and more uncomfortable. Finally my 
guide advised me to try another place a 
few yards in advance, but this proved to be 
entirely impossible for me to use on ac- 
count of the danger of falling. I hurried 
back to the first position; but alas, 
leader had, in the few seconds’ interval, 
jumped to his feet and fled. While the 
telescope sight showed him plainly, he 
was now too far away for me to hit. 

A telescope sight has somewhat the 
same unfortunate effect on one as the re- 
marks and advice of an admiring friend. 
The friend tells you what a capable fel- 
low you are; and if you are not careful, 
you will be foolish enough to believe it. 
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The telescope sight shows the game so 
plainly a quarter or even a half mile 
away that one may be foolish enough to 
think he can hit it. 

The next day was Sunday. While we 
could not legally hunt in the province, 
we could and did scout all day. Shortly 
after noon we tied our horses in a spruce 
thicket, ate our lunch and _ proceeded 
around the mountain for a couple of 
hours. When we had reached a point about 
two-thirds of the way 
around, the guide said that 
he would like to scout fur- 
ther on foot—in fact, would 
like to circle another moun- 
tain and thence go direct 
to camp. He asked if I 
could go back, find the 
horses and get them home 
over the unmarked trail. He 
said that he had never ask- 
ed or permitted a hunter to 
try this before, but that I 
looked like an old-timer and 
that he thought I could 
make it. “If you can’t find 
the trail,” he cautioned me, - 
“just let the horses have 
their reins, and they will 
pick the trail home.” 

An hour later I found the 
horses, but then the trouble 
began. The guide’s horse 
would not follow unless led, and neither 
of them would keep to the trail. A few 
minutes after I reached the horses, a 
good-sized billy-goat, with long whiskers, 
came down from the mountain. He would 
have been an easy shot from the saddle. 
I put my sights on him a couple of times. 
Irony of fate—this year I did not want 
a goat, but on a previous trip I had work- 
ed hard for many days before securing a 
good billy. 

Just before dark we reached the pass 
which widened into a table-land a half 
mile wide, down the far side of which 
there was said to be only one trail by 
which we could descend. Just as this table 
was reached a blizzard struck us. It grew 
dark, and I could not see twenty feet. 


Rams and Alibis 


Here, I thought, was a great oppor- 
tunity to let the horses pick their way 
home. Instead, however, they would walk 
to the brim of the table-land, peer over 
the steep side, circle and finally stop—as 
much lost as I. Turning the horses, I 
took them back a few yards on the trail 
to give them another chance, but the same 
periormance was repeated several times. 


















A head to be proud of 


It was very late and rapidly getting 
colder, and I did not relish the thought 
of freezing because the trail could not be 
found. Therefore I looked over the edge, 
picked out the best place I could find and 
took those horses down, over what seemed 
impassable rocks. When the bottom had 
finally been reached and I looked back, 
it didn’t seem possible that an animal as 


large as a horse could ever make such a 
descent. Before the hunt was over, I was 
to experience an even more embarrassing 
situation, due to the guide’s over-con- 
fidence in the unerring judgment of his 
horses. 

Neither the guide nor I had found any 
rams this day, but while we were away 
from camp a large wolverine called. The 
cook saw him near the edge of the camp 
grounds, and there followed an animated 
foot race up the side of a near-by moun- 
tain, but the wolverine made his escape. 

Another flying trip was proposed for 
the next day. Early Monday morning a 
very capable Cree Indian guide and I 
started with two pack and three saddle 
horses. The third saddle horse was for 
the head guide, who had planned to scout 
for sheep that forenoon on foot and join 
us later in the day. 

A heavy snow during the night 
had turned our mountain valley 
into a beautiful fairyland. Short- 
ly before noon my sharp-eyed Cree 
saw a ram traveling south on the 
sky-line three miles away. Unfor- 
tunately, this was the wrong direc- 
tion for us, as we had to go north, 
as per our agreement, to meet the 
head guide. 


WING to a misunderstanding 

as to the place of meeting, 

we could not find the white guide. 
After we had searched for him all 
afternoon, we were obliged to stop 
that night at the nearest camp site 
that we could find. It was a beautiful valley 
with a big meadow, through which flowed 
an icy brook. This looked like an ideal 
big-game pasture, and it proved to be one, 
for just before dark two bull moose, one 
in the velvet and one just out, with glisten- 
ing white antlers, came down to drink. 
We crawled through the tall grass to 
within forty yards of these magnificent 
animals and tried for pictures, although 
the light was poor. It would have been easy 
to bag them both, and took much persuasion 
to convince the Indian that I did not want 
to shoot them. (Continued on page 74) 


The great amphitheater where we found sheep, goats, caribou and deer 
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FKLOWING POISON 


The pollution of our public waters ts not only wasteful but criminal 


NDISCRIMINATE dumping of in- 
dustrial waste and human sewage into 
the streams and larger waterways of 
the United States is responsible for a 
greater slaughter of wild life than any 
other condition in the entire country. 

Pollution of public waterways is con- 
trary to common decency. It is detrimental 
to public interest. It is a menace to public 
health. It is against the law—a stinking 
abomination in the nostrils of every resi- 
dent at all interested in conserving the ex- 
isting remnants of our rapidly dwindling 
natural beauty. 

Pollution of waterways is never justifi- 
able. It exists because it has been inherited 
by the present generation. Years ago it 
was just as vicious a practice as it now 
is, but the country then was neither essen- 
tially urban nor industrial. It was a coun- 


try largely peopled with farmers and 
pioneers, 
The great city of Chicago, probably 


the worst municipal offender, was a mere 
prairie village within the memory of men 
still living. Settlements grew slowly, and 
sewage and the waste of manufactories 
were relatively insignificant. With the 
passage of time there was no appreciable 
change in the disposal of waste or sewage, 
except the tremendous increase in its 
volume. A condition that was only mildly 
harmful became a serious menace. 

This evil must be corrected. Means are 
available to do it. Methods have been per- 
fected. It hasn’t been done because not 
enough people have insisted that it shall 
be done. Laws already exist against such 
pollution, but they are not effective. The 
overwhelming force of an intelligently in- 
formed and outraged public opinion will 
effect the imperatively nec cessary correc- 
tion. It has already done so in many 
isolated instances. 

The general belief that fish alone suffer 
when water is polluted is completely 
erroneous. The multitudinous forms of 
life upon which fish feed are also killed. 
Small animals, such 
as the opossum, an 
inveterate fisherman, 
and the muskrat, 
both economically 
valuable, are driven 
away or succumb to 
the poisoned water 
they drink. Water- 
fowl cannot live on 
polluted waters; 
they are unable to 
drink it, and their 
natural food, wild 
grains and aquatic 
grasses, will not 
grow. Various beau- 
tiful plants, depen- 
dent upon a constant 
and copious water 
supply, are destroyed 
—with a resultant 
lack of bird life. Do- 
mestic cattle are 
killed by drinking 
tainted water. Game 
birds and animals will 
desert an area where 
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Beware of the “babbling brook”! 


there is no water for them to drink. 

The customary public attitude toward 
stream pollution has been one of regret- 
ful resignation. Every one deplores the 
situation, but—like Mark Twain’s weather 





—nobody does anything about it. This 
supineness on the part of the general 
public is deplorable, especially as the 


agencies for correction of this evil are 
available. 

The tolerance seems to be due, as a 
usual thing, to two primary causes. One 
is the average man’s unwillingness to 
antagonize his municipal government 
when the city in which he lives is guilty 
of dumping raw or untreated sewage into 
a neighboring stream, coupled with his 
reluctance to court publicity. The other 
seems to be a conviction that no single 
person could possibly be powerful enough, 


Broadsides of filth dumping sewage into public 





even in the courts, to fight successfully a 
rich, established industrial organization 
which is responsible for the pollution of 
water. Mere size and importance may 
possess power, but rights and virtues are 
not necessarily inherent. 

As a matter of fact, no citizen would 
have to make the fight himself. The state 
in which he lives will make it for him if 
he is right. A waterway is a natural re- 
source, and its pollution is against the law. 
The laws are enforced impartially and 
promptly when the public interest is in- 
volved. Because many streams which are 
open sewers at one place in their course 
become sources of municipal water supply 
farther along, every one is vitally in- 
terested in the prevention of pollution— 
and state officials will be interested also. 

Your opinion is important. It represents 
a very concrete value, for it can be trans- 
lated into a vote at the polls. Possibly, 
if you are a member of a sportsman’s 
club or a civic organization, your opinion 
represents many votes. No elective offi- 
cial, charged with the appointment of the 
guardians of public health, will dare dis- 
regard a sustained and completely justi- 
fiable complaint regarding conditions with- 
in his jurisdiction. Complaints have a 
nasty way of pointing out dangers and 
fixing future responsibilities. 

The courts are the eventual remedy. 
Until recently they have entertained a 
short-sighted policy of tolerance when 
manufacturers were brought before them. 
They have been inclined to consider the 
temporary value of the mill or factory to 
the community too seriously. They have 
suggested to the state that a way be de- 
vised to enable the manufacturer to dis- 
pose of his waste, although in every other 
misdemeanor the courts expect the offen- 
der to find his own cure. Fortunately, that 
has changed. 

Industrial waste, indiscriminately dumped 
into streams, is responsible for far 
more damage to the community than any 
good that could pos- 
sibly result from the 
operations of the man- 
ufacturing plant re- 
sponsible for it. 


i ka! is a mighty 
broad generaliza- 
tion, and it is possi- 
ble—not probable, 
but possible, if you 
please—that there = 
isolated instance 

where this fact > 
not true; but if there 
is a balance in favor 
of industry which 
creates pollution, it 
is a monetary balance 
which takes no ac- 
count of the very real 
loss in aesthetic 
values along the 
stream defiled by the 
commercial waste. 


waters 


The offending in- 
dustry does, true 
enough, give employ- 
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ment to a certain number of local resi- 
dents. It does contribute, to some degree, 
to the prosperity of the community where 
it is located. Politically, it is taxable 
property, while the stream is not. The 
manufacturer himself is very likely to 
be active in all manner of civic enter- 
prises and could reasonably be considered 
a valuable citizen—yet he regards his 
destruction of one of the vicinity’s loveli- 
est attributes with complete indifference, 
an indifference that is too often shared 
by those who should be most resentful. 
It is a mistake, an evidence of short- 
sightedness. 


TREAM pollution, with its multiple 

causes, its manifold effects, its preven- 
tion or correction, has created a problem 
with almost infinite ramifications. In ap- 
proaching its solution consideration must 
be given so many different things that an 
overwhelming conviction is at once gained 
that the only possible efficacious solution 
is absolute and thorough prevention. 

The work of rehabilitating a polluted 
stream is made even more difficult by the 
fact that the worst offenders in dumping 
industrial wastes into running waters are 
generally substantial and well-organized 
industries against which the average in- 
dividual can accomplish little or nothing. 
Even state governments have not always 
been able to protect their own waterways. 
The only real means at present available 
to prevent this kind of pollution is the tre- 
mendous force of aroused public opinion. 

Any industry which uses lots of water 
will pollute the stream into which that 
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Millions in fish life are sacrificed each year to pollution 


of the manufacturing process which 
creates it. Many of the states have proved 
that it is possible to extract this injurious 
element—whatever it might be—before it 
is wasted and turn it into profits. Industry 
doesn’t do it for two reasons. One is the 
manufacturer’s desire to complete his 
main operation for quick profits without 
embarking on any collateral activities; the 
other is that the profits to be obtained are 
frequently insufficient to make the effort 
financially attractive. 

If the pollution has not continued too 
long, the stream will be in fairly good 
shape to be restored when the dumping 





Wild waterfowl which have been killed by oil 


water is discharged. The most prominent 
are the collieries, paper mills, coke ovens, 
coal-tar producers, lead and zinc plants, 
tanneries, slaughter houses, oil refineries, 
tank farms, chemical plants and glue fac- 
tories. An almost indefinite list of smaller 
plants operated by individuals could be 
included at random from various parts of 
the country. 

Industrial pollution is basically of two 
different sorts. The most prevalent, and 
fortunately the easiest to overcome, is 
essentially chemical in its nature. Some 
toxic material is discharged into the 
water, which renders it unfit for human 
consumption as a beverage and which will 
kill the fish and other aquatic life in the 
stream. 

Often—perhaps always—this poisonous 
material constitutes a valuable by-product 


is stopped. Of course, all fish will have 
been killed; but unless all the lesser forms 
of aquatic life have also been destroyed, 
all the stream requires is a period of rest 
to permit Nature to overcome the injuri- 
ous effects of the pollution. Then it may 
be thoroughly stocked with the kind of 
fish life which it previously supported. 

The other kind of pollution which re- 
sults from the discharge of industrial 
wastes into a stream is due to material 
which is held in suspension in the water 
rather than in solution, as is the case with 
chemicals. There are many large indus- 
tries—the anthracite mines in Pennsyl- 
vania being notorious offenders—which 
have destroyed miles and miles of river 
and stream. 

When this condition is continued for 
any length of time, it is almost certain 


that the stream can never be brought back 
as a suitable habitat for fish, even if the 
pollution is stopped. The sediment car- 
ried into the stream would have sunk to 
the bottom and destroyed the natural phys- 
ical aspects of the watercourse so 
thoroughly that nothing could possibly be 
done to correct the damage. 

The spawning places of the fish would 
have been destroyed permanently. The 
multitudinous forms of aquatic life on the 
bottom—crayfish, salamanders, insect lar- 
vae, mollusks and worms—would have 
been killed along with the fish. Even the 
algae and the minute diatoms would have 
perished; so there would be no food for 
fish, even if they could maintain them- 
selves despite the other handicaps. The 
stream becomes a dead stream in every 
sense, and only the beneficent passing of 
time can slowly and inexorably work for 
its rehabilitation—which can at best be 
but an approximation of its former beauty 
and charm. 


ANUFACTURING waste, exten- 

sive as it is, nevertheless is not so 
serious a cause of pollution as sewage 
discharged into the streams and rivers of 
the country by the municipalities situated 
along their banks. Usually this human 
wastage is pumped into the water in an 
untreated state. In addition to the effect on 
fish life, this form of pollution creates a 
constant menace to the health of every one 
living in the vicinity—especially those 
living along the stream below the point 
of pollution, who might be obliged to take 
their municipal water supply from the 
polluted stream. 

Within the past twenty years typhoid 
fever has been conquered in the United 
States, but only because of the purification 
of drinking water, which is still taken 
from the same streams which formerly 
caused the typhoid infection. In 1900 there 
were about 350,000 cases of typhoid in 
the United States. About 1 person in every 
215 had the disease during the year. There 
was very little change for the better in 
1910. The decline in the number of cases 
was sharp in 1920. Now there are so 
relatively few cases of typhoid due to both 
water purification and inoculation against 
infection that the disease is ignored by 


great insurance companies in making 
their tables of death rates from various 
causes. 


That indicates progress along one line 
only. Human filth is still poured into the 
streams—largely because the same sewage 
systems are in operation now that were 
functioning then. There was a common 
belief that it was all right to pollute a 
stream; that Nature had some mysteri- 
ous process which worked almost instan- 
taneously and (Continued on page 77) 
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“TAXIDERMY 


The care, preparation and tanning of skins—the last of a series 


N winding up this series with a dis- 

course on the tanning of skins, it 

should not be amiss to call attention 

once again to the obligations of qual- 
ity to which every operator in taxidermy 
falls heir. These have been discussed as we 
progressed with the various subjects cov- 
ered. If, in this present work, we depart 
from the mounted specimen and confine 
ourselves to the skin alone, it must not be 
construed that you may neglect with im- 
punity the finesse of treatment which 
places upon your work that same stamp 
of quality secured in our former opera- 
tions. 

The work of the commercial tannery 
is not to be confused with that turned out 
by the competent taxidermist. One is pure- 
ly commercial; the other is an art which, 
as such, is at once recognized by the 
trained and critical observer. 

From the taxidermist’s standpoint, tan- 
ning is not a question of “How many hides 
can I tan in the shortest possible time?” 
but rather “How well can I tan those that 
I have, regardless of the time involved?” 
Realize, then, that a first-class tanning is 
a long, slow process and one not given 
to haste in any form. It requires a clear- 
cut idea of just what must be done and 
then a strict adherence to the instructions 
covering the various steps involved. 

If you are willing under these stipula- 
tions to carry through and appreciate that 
each step is vital to the quality of the 
finished product, you may go ahead with- 
out any fear that impatience will in any 
way detract from the high degree of per- 
fection to be attained. 

The actual steps in the tanning process 
are more or less mechanical. However, 
here we are not imitating nature, but 
rather making useful and ornamental that 
which nature has given us. We have at 
our disposal various methods, each com- 
plete in itself, which may be used in this 
work. Each has its own peculiar advan- 
tage as applied to some particular subject. 
However, to go into detail with all of 
these only tends to confuse, and it is there- 
fore preferable to present but one, that 
which has proved generally most satis- 
factory for all kinds of skins up to the 
size of a deer. This classification includes 
practically all the more common animals, 
and it is consequently assumed that you 
will have little occasion to handle in your 
work the bulkier and heavier hides which 
are more properly subjects for the regular 
tannery. 

The ideal situation would be to remove 
the skin from the animal you have secured 
and begin the tanning process at once, 
while the hide is still green. Such, how- 
ever, is not apt to be the case, and the 
skin must first be preserved by the use 
of salt. We will assume, then, that for all 
practical purposes you have secured a 
skin which you wish to tan and will not 
reach your improvised tannery for some 
time. 

Your first step is to skin the animal 
properly for the purpose of tanning. You 
will note from a study of Figure 1 that 
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the skin is removed in an altogether differ- 
ent way than it was from those animals 
skinned for the purpose of mounting. All 
cuts indicated in the diagram are made on 
the under side, from the vent straight to 
the point of the lower jaw; from B and 
chest-center A completely to the feet. 
This done, the hide may be removed 
easily. On most of the fur-bearers having 
bushy tails, the tail bone may be pulled 
out, as in the case of the raccoon described 








in a previous article. Otherwise the tail 
will have to be slit its entire length and 
the bone removed. 

As soon as you have the hide free from 
the body, the entire flesh side must be 
cleansed of all fat and tissue clinging to it. 
You can do this best while the hide is 
still fresh by the use of any dull-edged 
tool. Never use a sharp blade on a wet 
hide, as you run great danger of cutting 
the skin itself. This cleaning can best be 
done by tacking the skin, at the same time 
thoroughly stretching it, to a flat surface, 
flesh side up. 


HEN you are satisfied that all fat 

and flesh have been removed, cover 
it well with common salt. This material 
will draw out the moisture in the hide and 
at the same time act as a preservative 
against deterioration. However, it must 
be remembered that the salt will not be 
effective on those parts where any fat or 
flesh has been allowed to remain. Only 
by proper cleaning do you give it a chance 
to work into the fiber of the skin. The 
larger the skin the more salt will be need- 
ed, and always make sure that you use 
enough to soak up the moisture. 

Never allow a skin to dry in the sun. 
Always keep it in a place that is dry and 
shady, so as to allow the salt sufficient 
time to do its work. 

This is the first step. Do it well. 

As the moisture is absorbed and the salt 
works upon the hide it will dry and 
stiffen. When thoroughly dry, it will be 
almost as stiff as a board and about as 


hard. You can now postpone tanning oper- 
ations until you reach your workshop. Any 
number of skins may be prepared in this 
manner, and they will keep in this state 
for an indefinite period. 

Now comes what is the most laborious 
and tedious part of the tanning process, 
and the secret of success lies in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

As any skin that has been dried with 
salt becomes hard and stiff, it is necessary 
to relax it before attempting to apply the 
tanning liquor. It must be made thorough- 
ly soft in all parts. 

To do this, use a fleshing knife, a cur- 
rier’s knife, a shaving beam and a tub 
of clean water. Figure 2 illustrates these 
tools, which can be secured from any 
dealer in tanning or taxidermy supplies. 
You can easily construct the beam your- 
self in a short time from material you will 
no doubt find at hand. 


LACE the hide over this beam, and 

with your knives go over the entire flesh 
side of the skin and break up the —. 
and roughest spots. By “breaking up” i 
meant the actual scraping and Prado 
down of hard tissue so as to loosen the skin 
fiber. The purpose of this preliminary 
work is to get the skin in condition, so 
that when it is immersed in the water it 
will soak up uniformly. Your objective, 
then, is to so condition the hide as to make 
possible its saturation in the least possible 
time. 

Do not shirk your task at this stage, 
but try to work up a skin that is as 
uniform in texture as it is possible to at- 
tain. It will pay you to do so. When you 
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are satisfied that you have broken up these 
spots as best you can while the hide is 
dry, place it in the water and allow it to 
remain for a few hours. Be sure that it is 
completely covered. 

Inspect the hide frequently to see how 
it is soaking up. You will find, no doubt, 
that some spots are soaking up faster 
than others. If such is the case, remove 
the hide and go to work over the beam 
with your knives and again scrape and 
shave down those places which are re- 
sisting the action of the water. 

By frequent inspections and the alterna- 
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tive use of the knives and further im- 
mersion, the skin should soak up the 
water uniformly and in a short time. It is 
imperative to see that it does so, for if 
the hide is left in the water too long the 
hair will loosen and begin to slip, thereby 
spoiling the appearance of the hide. 

If some parts of the skin, from natural 
causes beyond your control, due to va- 
riance in the texture itself, seem to resist 
the action of the water, .mmerse merely 
those parts as best you can, leaving the 
remainder outside the tub until the tougher 
spots are as soft and pliable as the balance 
of the hide. 


NCE again, remember that if there is 

any part of this work which is essen- 
tial to a successful tanning, it is this soak- 
ing and shaving-down process. It is abso- 
lutely impossible to tan a skin that has not 
been worked over every square inch of sur- 
face and made soft. Do not be afraid to 
shave down the skin, not too thin, of 
course; but the thinner the fiber, the better 
the tan that will result. 

When you are satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the hide and are sure that you have 
done the best you can, remove it from the 
water and set about preparing the liquor 
that is to do the actual tanning. This is 
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made up of the following materials and in 
the proportions outlined: 

To each five gallons of water add about 
ten pounds of ordinary salt. Stir this until 
the salt is thoroughly dissolved, or until 
the water will take up no more. To this 
five gallons of brine add three ounces 
of commercial sulphuric acid, which can 
be secured from your druggist. Stir it in 
well, and the tanning liquor is complete. 

The quantity you will prepare will de- 
pend on the number of skins you have 
ready. Should you find it not necessary 
to make up this amount, you may follow 
the proportion of one half ounce of acid 
and two pounds of salt to each gallon of 
water. This will enable you to make up 
whatever quantity you desire. When you 
are not using this solution, keep it in an 
air-tight receptacle, so that it will not 
deteriorate. 

Before you use this solution, take the 
hide and tack it out flat on a board. Be 
sure that the skin is stretched sufficiently 
so as to expose every part of the surface. 
Now secure a short stick and tie a wad 
of waste or cotton cloth on one end. You 
will also find that a quantity of sawdust 
will be a valuable accessory in the applica- 
tion of the tanning liquor. Scattered light- 
ly on the skin surface, it will prevent the 
solution from settling in puddles, also 
from running off the edges of the skin 
and thereby soiling the hair. 

When the hide is tacked, pour a little 
of the liquor in the middle of the skin, 
and by the use of the stick swab spread 
this solution over all parts, making sure 
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that it reaches the edges without coming 
in contact with the hair. Rub it in well 
over all parts, using more as needed. In 
spreading the solution do not use the 
swab as a scrub-brush. The action of the 
liquor makes this unnecessary. Merely 
rub it in as you go. 

Allow the skin to remain in this posi- 
tion, so that the solution will have a 
chance to penetrate the fibers, for about 
half an hour and then roll it up, with the 
flesh sides together. Very heavy hides, 
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such as bear and mountain lion, will re- 
quire a second application at the end of 
thirty minutes before rolling up. 

After you have rolled up the hide, put 
it away for from twelve to fourteen hours. 
At the expiration of this time unroll it 
and examine it carefully. If it shows white 
over all parts when you stretch it, the tan 
is complete. If not, you will notice raw- 
looking spots having a decided dull tinge. 
In this case the skin should be rolled up 
again as directed and laid away for an- 
other period of a few hours. Carefully 
inspect it from time to time. By so doing 
you will be able to tell when it is 
thoroughly tanned. 

If you are satisfied that the tan has 
worked, hang the skin up to dry. When 
almost so, spread it out again and wet the 
leather side thoroughly with soap suds. 
If possible, use Castile soap. Do not use 
any strong soap that is likely to contain 
lye. The purer the soap the better it will 
be for the skin. 

When thoroughly wet with suds, roll 
the hide up, flesh sides together as before, 
and allow it to remain until it is complete- 
ly soft once more. This will require the 
better part of a day. 

Now, while the hide is still wet and 
soft over all parts, place it once more 
over your beam and give any remaining 
hard spots a thorough final breaking up 
by the use of the fleshing knife. If neces- 
sary, shave down a little more those spots 
which prove to be a little stubborn. 


OU are now ready to put it through 

the final process. This we call “tub- 
bing,” which action puts the finishing 
touches to the skin and at the same time 
cleanses the hair. The purpose of the tub- 
bing is further to soften the texture of the 
skin after the tan, which can be done in no 
other way. It breaks up the minute skin 
fiber so as to make it smooth to the touch. 
When properly done, it removes all ves- 
tiges of harshness and leaves a product 
well worth the labor. 

The process itself is simple. Secure a 
receptacle large enough for you to tramp 
around in, something about the size of a 
barrel cut horizontally in two. In addition 
you will need about two bushels of hard- 
wood sawdust. 

Place the skin or skins in the tub 
and cover liberally with sawdust. The 
rest of the tubbing is a matter of foot- 
work. Step into the tub and manipulate 
the skin by tramping around in the saw- 
dust. Change the position of the skin every 


few minutes during the process, so as to 
allow your footwork to get at all parts. 

This tubbing should not take more than 
an hour for any one skin. When finished, 
you should find that you have a skin that 
is completely soft and velvety. You will 
find, however, that some skins have parts 
which are particularly stubborn against 
this breaking up of the fiber. These should 
again be placed over the beam after tub- 
bing and be further broken up and soft- 
ened by your fleshing knife. Sometimes a 
second tubbing will accomplish this and 
at the same time act as an aid in cleansing 
the hair. 

When you are satisfied with the softness 
of the hide, hang it up and beat it with a 
switch for a time on the hair side. This 
whipping removes the sawdust from the 
hair and leaves it in a clean, fluffy state. 
You will then wish to comb it out so that 
the individual hairs will lie in place. 

There is but one remaining _ step. 
Again dampen the leather side lightly 
with soap suds and fold it up for an hour 
or two. At the end of this time, stretch it 
flat, with the hair side down, and tack 
it around the edges as shown in Figure 3. 
This is done so that the pelt, when dry, 
will lie flat as a rug or an ornament on 
the wall. When dry once more, your job is 
finished. If you have followed directions 
carefully, there is no reason why you 
should not have a very satisfactory skin 
as the result of your work. 


WO points of caution are in order so 

that you may impress them on your 
mind. The tanning liquor is a poison, and 
should be so labeled and kept out of the 
way of unfamiliar hands. Do not get it on 
your clothes, for the acid will destroy the 
cloth where it settles. It will also stain the 
hands and irritate the skin. The best way 
is to exercise due care and not get it on 
the hands at all. 

The second word of caution pertains to 
certain skins which you may secure. As a 
general rule, long, soft-haired skins, such 
as the lynx and coon, should not be soaked 
in water, as the hair is very apt to curl 
and mat up, making it almost impossible 
to return it to its natural condition. The 
better way of relaxing such skins is to 
bury them in wet sawdust. They must be 
alternately worked over the beam and re- 


Fig. 5 


turned to the sawdust until they are thor- 
oughly soft and pliable. This takes a 
longer time, but it is by far the safer way. 
When the hide is at last in proper con- 
dition, the remainder of the tanning pro- 
cess is as has been outlined. { 

Remember that more hides have been 
spoiled by attempting to tan them before 
they have been made ready than from any 
other cause. Keep a curb on your impa- 
tience. 

So much for tanning a hide with the 
hair on. We come now to a phase of this 
work which lends itself to a somewhat 
more practical usage. Frequently the pos- 
sessor of a deer hide wishes to make it 
serve him in another form than as a mere 
ornamentation; namely, to make a nice, 
soft piece of buckskin the uses of which 
are many. 

The process is no more difficult than the 
one already described. The dry hide is 
treated exactly the same as already ex- 
plained, up to the point where the tanning 
solution was applied. Now you do not need 
to worry about loosening the hair, and the 
skin can be (Continued on page 114) 
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Ducks line their nest with down from 
their own breasts. A blue-winged teal’s nest 


Prairie chickens nest in fence 


STYLES iz 


How some of the elite among the game birds keep house 


[E ancient question, “Which came 

first, the hen or the egg?” is only 

one of many that arise as one be- 

comes acquainted with the great 
variety of styles in nests and eggs affected 
by our best birds. 

“Why do some birds build elaborate 
structures to shelter their eggs, and others, 
none at all? Why the enormous variation 
in color and color pattern of the eggs? 
Why are the eggs of hole-nesting birds 
so often colorless? Why do some small 
birds lay eggs of comparatively enormous 
size, and some larger ones, smaller eggs? 
Why the great variation in shape? Why 
do some of them lay only a single egg, 
and others produce them by the dozen? 
Why do some birds seek cavities in trees 
or rocks to lay their eggs, while others 
spend much time building elaborate struc- 
tures of twigs, grass or mud, and still 
other species waste no time or energy in 
nest building, but deposit their eggs on the 
bare rock or earth? These are only a few 
of the questions that come to an interested 
observer of birds and their ways. 

The question of precedent and, conse- 
quently, the social status of the hen and 
eggs is one of those questions which fools 
can ask and wise men fail to answer. Per- 
haps some of the others fall in the same 
category, but it is interesting to speculate 
on the causes behind the infinite variety 
in nests and eggs of even our common 
birds. 

The killdeer is one of the most common 
and widely distributed of our shore birds. 
Judging from appearances alone, the aver- 
age Mrs. Killdeer is a shiftless and sloven- 
ly home-builder and housekeeper. Her 
four large eggs are frequently laid in a 
slight depression in the ground, with no 
pretense of nest-building. Among birds, 
as well as among humans, there is a wide 
variation in habits, and occasionally the 
depression is carefully lined with pieces 
of grass and straw or, in the Middle 
Western corn belt, with bits of corn- 
husks and leaves. In this country, the kill- 
deer is common and often builds its nest 
at the base of a growing hill of corn. A 
study of many nests suggests the answers 


rows The killdeer is not much of a home-builder 


to some of the questions regarding birds’ 
nests and eggs. 

The killdeer’s eggs are enormously 
large for the size of its body. They are 
sharply pyriform, or pear-shaped, and 
spotted and blotched with black or dark 
brown on a lighter ground color. Any one 
who has, time after time, looked vainly 
for a killdeer nest known to be near by 
can appreciate the reason back of the 
color scheme. The irregular blotches break 
up the outline of the eggs and blend them 
so thoroughly with the background that 
they are difficult indeed to see. Camou- 
flage, an art discovered and used exten- 
sively by military authorities in compar- 
atively recent years, was discovered and 
perfected eons ago by the bird world 
generally and has long since been so fitted 
into their life cycles as to be purely a 
routine matter, adopted as a means of 
race preservation. 

The pear-shaped eggs fit compactly to- 
gether, and for their size occupy much less 
ground area than would the same number 
of symmetrical eggs of similar weight. 
Regardless of how the custom of laying 
funny-shaped eggs began in the killdeer 
family, it is a fortunate thing for the 
madam, as she could scarcely stretch her 
small body to cover four such large eggs 
of orthodox shape. 


NE has only to watch a brood of 

young killdeer or other shore birds 
hatching out to formulate a fairly satis- 
factory reason for the comparatively 
large size of the eggs. Unlike the young 
of many song birds which require the 
constant and unremitting care of the par- 
ents for a considerable period, a young 
killdeer rolls out of the shell, sits in the 
sun for a few minutes to dry its covering 
of thick, downy fuzz and is immediately 
ready to go places and do things under 
its own power. Obviously this implies a 
longer or more rapid development within 
the egg and, logically enough, Madame 
Killdeer must sit on her eggs for about 
twenty days, while Mrs. Robin need spend 
only eleven or twelve days at this tedious 
task to bring forth her helpless fledglings. 
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This apparently unequal distribution of 
labor is somewhat balanced by the fact 
that after the young are hatched Mother 
Killdeer can lead her chicks to the food 
supply and allow them to help themselves, 
while Mama Robin, with the help of the 
gentleman of the house, must carry every 
bit of food to her helpless but ever hungry 
family for a period of twelve to fourteen 
days. Not until their wings are developed 
can she lead them from the old homestead 
and teach them to fend for themselves. 


HAT is true of the killdeer holds 

generally true of the remainder 
of the sandpiper family. Although Mrs. 
Killdeer often appears more careless in 
her home-building than others of the 
family with which I’m acquainted, she 
actually is a very anxious and care-bur- 
dened mother. An approach to her nest 
will, if she decides there is real danger 
of its being discovered, draw from her a 
series of most pleading and heart-rending 
cries, accompanied by the frantic tumbling 
and flopping antics of a badly crippled 
bird. In some cases the ruse is very ap- 
parent; in others it is so realistically 
carried out as to approach the realm of 
true art. 

Every country boy knows that turtles 
lay their eggs in sandy river banks and 
depend on the heat of the sun for in- 
cubation, but it is not such a well-known 
fact that one of our common water-birds 
avails herself of the same labor-saving 
arrangement. Yet our hell-diver, dipper, 
or dabchick, as the pied-billed grebe is 
variously called, does just that. Her nest 
is built of a floating mass of decaying veg- 
etation in shallow ponds and swamps. 
When she leaves the nest during the day, 
she first carefully pulls up a mass of the 
warm, steaming vegetable debris over her 
clutch of dirty-looking white eggs. Prob- 
ably this is done primarily for conceal- 
ment, yet few who have endured the sticky, 
moist heat of a June day in one of these 
shallow ponds will question that this heat 
is a very real help in incubating the eggs 
for Mother Grebe. 

It is now, and has been for a number of 


The pied-billed grebe builds a floating nest 





Bird Homes 


By IRA N. GABRIELSON 


years back, very fashionable in our best 
duck circles for Mrs. Duck to line her 
nest with down plucked from her own 
breast. In fact, it is such a well established 
custom that no duck with any pretensions 
to social standing would think of appear- 
ing in public during the nesting season 
wearing a full dress of down. Unlike many 
human fashions, this custom serves both 
a social and utilitarian purpose. It is 
socially correct and obviously the proper 
thing to do. In addition, it helps in con- 
cealing the eggs and protects them from 
chilling during Madame Duck’s necessary 
absences. 

Most of our ducks nest on the ground 
near the water, but there are rebels even 
in such well-regulated societies. The wood 
ducks and hooded mergansers habitually 
enter into competition with the owls for 
hollow trees of suitable size, and then 
wrestle later with the problem of getting 
the youngsters from their aerial perch into 
more conventional surroundings. 

Occasionally a heretical mallard hen, 
with the whole wide world from which 
to choose, refuses to build the customary 
ground nest and appropriates an old 
crow or hawk nest in a tree. Disregarding 
the probable shock to her husband’s con- 
ventional sense, as well as the gossip 
among the females of the species, she 
persists in raising her family in this 
unorthodox fashion, often successfully, 
too. She is undoubtedly a believer in do- 
ing things original ney unconventional, 
and would, if in human form, be found 
leading the parade in advocating trial mar- 
riage, free love, esoteric literature, or 
whatever happened to be the latest fad 
among the dissenters. 


HILE many of the sea birds nesting 

on sheltered ledges of rocky cliffs 
lay but a single egg, and those nesting in 
the comparative security of the tree-tops 
produce a small nuynber, it is often though 
not invariably true that ground-nesting 
species lay large clutches. In this latter 
class belong not only our ducks, but the 
members of the quail and grouse families. 
Despite the great number of eggs pro- 





Bob-white does much better than most game birds 


duced, these species have many difficulties 
in holding their own, even where shooting 
is not an important factor. 

It is a fair inference that birds produc- 
ing large numbers of eggs usually have 
many hazards to overcome in bringing 
even a portion of the family to safe ma- 
turity. Therefore, centuries ago the anti- 
race suicide idea spread among such spe- 
cies, and long since became an accepted 
part of racial practice. As long as natural 
conditions obtained in their homes, this 
device of Mother Nature maintained an 
adequate supply of prairie-chickens, sharp- 
tailed grouse, and bob-whites. 

With the advent of the white man, 
things changed for the worse, particularly 
for the prairie-chicken. The cultivation 
of the vast level prairies with the conse- 
quent destruction of cover was undoubted- 
ly a factor at least equally important 
as shooting in the decline of the prairie- 
chicken population. The birds were con- 
centrated in weedy fence-rows or restrict- 
ed areas of native grass land at nesting 
time and fell an increasingly easy prey not 
only to natural enemies, but to the hordes 
of cats and dogs brought in by man. 


EITHER Mother Nature nor the 

chickens themselves were able to de- 
velop methods of meeting these new con- 
ditions quickly enough to be of any use, 
and despite nests full of eggs the prairie- 
chicken population has rapidly dwindled 
within the period of my own brief obser- 
vations. Ordinarily Mother Nature has 
centuries to adapt her children to changing 
conditions, but in this case only a few 
decades were used in entirely altering the 
living conditions over a vast area. Only 
those forms of life which were still in a 
plastic, adaptable state were able to adjust 
themselves so rapidly. The ubiquitous 
crow, the swarming blackbird, and the 
noisy English sparrow have succeeded 
where the prairie-chicken has failed. Not 
one of the tribe has had sense enough to 
call a convention or appoint a commission 
to consider the subject. 

Bob-white has done better, partly 
because of the slower development of 
the brushy areas he loves and perhaps 
partly because he is more able to adapt 
himself to changing conditions. 

It is commonly believed by zoologists 
that the sparrow family represents the 
latest and possibly the highest develop- 
ment in the bird world. Certainly spar- 
rows as a whole are more adaptable to 
changing conditions than are the more 
desirable species, such as grouse and quail. 
In other words, while the English spar- 
rows have learned to adjust themselves 
to man’s vaga- (Continued on page 99) 
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“LT RIGGERNOMETRY 


Some of the fancy gun handling of the old-time Western gun-fighters 
By EUGENE CUNNINGHAM 


GRAHAM and a 


URLY BILL 
bunch of wild cowboys were 
amusing themselves by shooting 
up the thriving village of Tomb- 
stone. They whirled their pistols in the 
single and double rolls, and the .45s, cock- 
ed by their own weight as they spun, roared 
and slung lead into the Arizona sky and the 
Arizona sand and the walls and the win- 
dows of Tombstone’s business buildings. 

Marshal Fred White had been the town’s 
boss-policeman for ten months, to the day. 
For this was November 6, 1880. He was 
a veteran officer by now. He leaped out 
upon the street with six-shooter drawn. 
The first man he saw was Virgil Earp, 
brother of the more famous Wyatt. He 
called to Virgil to come along and help 
put the hobbles on these leather-pounders. 
Virgil nodded, and they ran toward the 
yelling, shooting celebrants. 

But the cowboys did not wait to be 
arrested. Part of their amusement was the 
sight of Marshal White running out to 
stop the shooting. They scattered like 
quail, whooping enthusiastically. Curly 
Bill streaked it down an alley, with White 
and Virgil Earp on his heels. He stopped 
at their command. 

“Give me that six-shooter!” White 
snapped—so an old-time - pa Citi- 
zen told me, many years ago. “Hand it 
over—butt first!” 

Curly Bill grinned and meekly extended 
the pistol as ordered. As the marshal 
reached for it the muzzle of his own wea- 
pon sagged a tiny bit. The .45 in Curly 
3ill’s brown paw perfomed a maneuver 
new to White. It whirled, the butt slap- 
ping into Curly Bill’s hand. The big 
hammer was thumbed back. Before White 
could even gasp, Virgil Earp snatched at 
Curly. The 45 bellowed—and Fred 
White was dead in the alley, the first 
recorded victim of “the spin,” which is 
sometimes particularized in the West 


Fig. 1—Start of the road-agent’s spin 


as the “Curly Bill” or “road-agent’s spin.” 

It is recorded that Curly Bill surren- 
dered his .45 to Virgil Earp and claimed 
that, as he had handed over his weapon 
to White, Earp seized him from behind, 
and his six-shooter, being a hair-trigger, 
was accidentally fired. For various reasons 
this story hath an odor like that of ancient 
fish. It would have breathed forth a 
queer aroma under the torrid Arizona 
sun, even though vouched for by other 
than a member of the notorious Earps— 
for whose veracity, I admit freely here- 
with, nothing in the record gives me ad- 
miration. Old Hard Rock Urch, who told 
me of the matter, was neither a Clanton 
nor a White-and-Earp factionist. Said he: 

“That was just a stall, that tale. Curly 
3ill said his gun was awful light-triggered. 
Hell! What difference did that make— 
unless he was handin’ Fred White a 
cocked pistol, with the muzzle pointin’ at 
Fred’s dinner. An’ d’you think White 
was that short a shorthorn? That he'd 
disarm a man with Curly Bill’s rep that 
way? No, sirree! "Twas the road-agent’s 
spin killed White.” 

And he demonstrated the spin. It is 
simplicity itself and, therefore, the more 
easy to learn and to practise—the more 
deadly against a man unfamiliar with it, 
or not expecting anything but a meekly 
surrendered pistol. (See Figures I and 2.) 

The pistol is held as shown in Figure 1, 
with forefinger hooked in the trigger- 
guard, the butt toward the “other fellow,” 
and the barrel held lightly with the re- 
maining fingers of the gun hand. The spin 
is started by a slight jerk upward of the 
hand, accompanied by release of the barrel. 
The forefinger is a pivot, and so perfectly 
balanced is the Colt Single Action Army 
—better known as the Frontier Model— 
that the butt comes upward from horizon- 
tal, describes a half circle as indicated by 
the dotted line and arrow, and smacks 


Fig. 2--End of the road-agent’s spin 


into the waiting palm. The lifted thumb 
drops to the hammer, cocks it while the 
forefinger holds back the trigger in firing 
position, and—Marshal White lies dead 
in that Tombstone alley of a half century 
ago; Curly Bill Graham (alias Bill 
Broscius) holds a .45 from the hot muzzle 
of which drifts a tiny wisp of pungent 


smoke; Virgil Earp gapes down at the 
dying ‘man, then lifts his eyes to Curly 
| 


While this spin is often credited to Curly 
Bill, I do not think that he really invented 
it. He may have figured it out, indepen- 
dently, against a time of need. But even 
if it were original with him, it was known 
to at least one other famous gun-fighter— 
that champion killer whose name still 
stands in Texas, high in the gallery of 
gun-fighters, the forty notches in his guns 
unapproached by the tally of any but Wild 
Bill Hickok. Gentlemen! John Wesley 
Hardin, a gun-fighter from the Hard 
Water Forks of Bitter Creek! 


ARDIN used the spin on Wild Bill 

in Abilene in 1871—or nine years 
before Curly Bill demonstrated it to Fred 
White. Said he: “Wild Bill whirled 
around and met me. He asked: ‘What aré 
you howling about, and what are you doing 
with those pistols on?’ 

‘I’m just taking in the town,’ 

“He pulled his pistol and said: 
those pistols off. I arrest you.’ 

“IT said all right and ‘pulled them out 
of the scabbards, but while he was reaching 
for them I reversed them and whirled them 
over on him with the muzzles in his face, 
springing back at the same time. I told 
him to put his pistol up, which he did.” 

Before discussing any more gun tricks, 
as performed by the old gun-fighters, it 
may be worth while to have a look at the 
old fellows, contrasted with target-pistol 
champions of today. Every month or s0, 


I said. 
‘Take 


Fig. 3—Fanning a six gun 
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it seems to me, some writer breaks into 
print to explain how over-rated the old- 
time Westerner was, as a gun-shark. It 
has been claimed very recently that most 
of them couldn’t hit a barn a-wing; that 
any recruit cop of an Eastern force, given 
an hour and twenty minutes of pistol 
practise, can perform shooting which 
would make the old-timers turn green with 
envy. Not only in the matter of accuracy, 
but in the speed of delivery. 


NE such amazing declaration of 

recent date compared the “fanning” 
of a single-action .45 by a Western sheriff 
with the target shooting of a novice police- 
man. It was stated that not only did the 
policeman make five bull’s-eyes at 40 feet 
and nick the sixth, whereas the sheriff's 
score at 25 feet was no bulls, two in the 
target and four in the roof and sides of the 
range, but that the sheriff required nine 
seconds to loose his six shots by fanning 
the gun, against the policeman’s five and 
a half seconds. 

In the first place, fanning is a pistol 
stunt so rarely practised in real life that 
some old-time rangers and peace officers 
of my acquaintance—veterans of dozens 
of duels; men who could notch their guns 
if they were the ostentatious sort—have 
never seen it used in a fight. Consider 
Figure 3. 

The pistol is held at hip-level, the inside 
of the forearm jammed hard against the 
hip-bone for steadying. The muzzle is 
pointed in the general direction of the 
target, trigger held back in firing Position. 
Taking it for granted that the “fanner” 
is right-handed, the stiffly open left hand 
slaps the big single-action hammer rapid- 
ly, cocking and firing the pistol. 

Regardless of that alleged nine seconds 
required by this unnamed Westerner in 
the Eastern range, fanning is the most 
rapid method known to any of us in 
the West for “shaking out the loads of a 
gun” and spraying lead in a general di- 
rection. I have fanned an empty gun six 
times in one second and emptied five 
chambers (all that any sane person ever 
loads in a pistol) in less than three sec- 
onds. 

3ut the point I make here is that in 
such comparisons as this—made all too 
often by writers wholly incompetent to 
speak—the fundamental facts behind the 
old-timers’ “triggernometry” are com- 
pletely ignored. Yesterday I asked an old 
buscadero who does sheer, twinkling magic 
with the sixes what he conceived to be 


Fig. 4—The quick draw single 


Triggernometry 


the difference between target shooting and 
the ancient business of gunplay. He hesi- 
tated not a split second in answering: 

“State o’ mind! Even if yore target 
shot could make Clay Allison or Haryey 
Logan or John Wesley Hardin or Billy 
the Kid look like a bunch o’ amatoors— 
not that I believe he could—ary one o’ 
them could walk off that range where 
they’d been beat an’ kill the target shot 
before he could say Jack Robinson—or a 
heap shorter name than that! Chances are, 
he couldn’t give Saint Peter the ~ ge 
nin’ of a idee about what happened, 
why—much less how! 

“The average shootin’-gallery shot is 
used to doin’ this an’ doin’ that. Used to 
havin’ plenty o’ time to do it in. Not used 
to havin’ the split part of a second make 
the difference between his livin’ an’ his 
dyin’. The gun-fighter was schooled to 
kill. He was not a man whose nerves 
bothered him in a tight minute. He could 
hold tight to the one idee o’ killin’ the 
other man—-an’ he could figger out lots 
o’ ways to do it. If he wasn’t a apt scholar 
at the business, he got killed in the be- 
ginnin’ an’ never was heard of.” 

This sums up the difference well enough. 
silly the Kid, for an example, killed men 
who were mechanically his equals. Men 
whose speed on the draw was as amazing 
as his own; whose target-shooting was as 
good as his. He killed them because his 
temperament was different. He could 
stand covered by the other fellow’s gun, 
his life trembling on the other man’s trig- 
ger-finger or hammer-thumb, without be- 
ing in the least panicky. Instead of think- 
ing about being killed he thought of killing 
the man who covered him; looked for 
ways of beating the drop. 


ETWEEN amazing speed and hair-line 
accuracy, naturally the gunman chose 

to perfect his speed. What use to be the 
International Target Pistol Champ, able 
to shoot a cigaret out from under the hare- 
lipped lady’s mustache, if the other fellow 
was going to get his hogleg out and smok- 
ing and, out of five shots at twelve or 
fifteen feet, land two bullets in a 22-inch 
segment of your intimate personality? 
So they practised the draws, perfected 
hide-outs, thought of nerve-racking tricks. 
He had one other advantage over the 
average pistol shot, this gun-fighter. 
Another advantage which must be labeled 
“state of mind.” He was always ready to 
shoot. When he dropped hand to pistol 
butt and she camé out, there was no pon- 


Fig. 5—The quick draw double 





dering, no hesitation, which a peace of- 
ficer of the stamp of, say Capt. Jim Gillett, 
might feel in similar situation. No! When 
the gun-fighter’s pistol came out, the ham- 
mer dropped! That made for blazing speed. 

Jumping back to the act of fanning, 
Capt. Bill McDonald, the famous Texas 
ranger, once explained to me its mechanics 
and, more important, its psychology. He 
said that one man, facing in a saloon 
or other room a bunch of hostile men, 
could whip out his pistol, fan five shots 
at the crowd, certainly hit two or three 
of them, and by the blaze of his fire dis- 
concert the others so as to give him op- 
portunity to get to cover. 


KIN to this purpose is what I have 
heard the old buscadero call the “hat 
trick.” He was up against a bad, bad 
Mexican in a placita south of the border. 
The Mexican was not only a robber-chief- 
tain; he was a gunman, faster than most 
of the American “high-line riders” hang- 
ing out just then in that tiny settlement. 
He caught my acquaintance off-guard in a 
cantina. He had his pistol half out of the 
holster, and the old buscadero might have 
been pardoned for believing that the slight 
breeze on his face came from the pearly 
gates slatting gently back and forth under 
Saint Peter’s ready hand. 

“I was all ready to grab a pitchfork. 
He had that split-second advantage be- 
cause he seen me before I seen him. I had 
an idee, an’ it was my only chance. I 
caught hold o’ my John B. with the left 
hand, an’ I flipped it off my head an’ across 
the three yards between us. I was goin’ 
for my gun all time, o’ course. An’ he 
flinched ! He drove a bullet into the ceilin’ 
an’ had to take aim agin. Me, I was in no 
such fix. The hat killed him!” 

An old ex-town marshal used to tell 
us about going into a saloon at Henrietta, 
Texas, to corral a smilingly ferocious 
young man of the Billy the Kid order. 
Being a cautious soul, who never posed 
as a gunman, the marshal drew his pistol 
at the door and walked inside holding the 
“peacemaker” beside his thigh. The young 
fellow at the bar turned at the command 
to surrender. Guilelessly he eyed the mar- 
shal. What? He was under arrest? How 
strange! But if the marshal insisted, why 
—’sta bueno! The marshal didn’t mind his 
having one more snort? Fine! Thanks! 

“He turned around, an’ I watched him, 
plumb hawk-eyed, in the bar-mirror. He 
poured out another drink an’ told the 
bartender it was (Continued on page 97) 


Fig. 6—The border shift 
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Subtleties of P lugeing 


A practical article for the bass angler that will mean better fishing 


HERE is a subtle fascination in 
the gathering together of an as- 
sortment of bass lures. With each 
new bait we purchase comes a 
thrill of anticipation—to catch fish from 
lakes and streams which have never be- 
fore yielded their riches to our endeavors 
—which is worth far more than the price 
we pay for it. 

At times, of course, we question the 
saneness of adding indefinitely to our 
growing equipment. “Does it really pay?” 
we ask ourselves. “Won't we catch just 
as many fish if we concentrate on a few 
good lures and let it go at that? 

This is a hard question to answer, and 
the very subtleness of the game keeps us 
from calling quits. With each new arrival 
of lures to the tackle stores we are en- 
ticed to wander around—just for a look. 
We start by admiring and then finally 
end by buying , convinced at last 
that this time we have found the 
perfect lure—just the one with 


which to catch that big fellow 
we could not induce to strike 
the last time we were fishing. 


For myself I have long ceased 
to question the advisability of 
buying new bass lures: first, be- 
cause I cannot resist the appeal 
of a new idea; and second, be- 
cause new lures have so often 
filled a long-felt want. Often, 
when the day has seemed the 
darkest, when defeat has been 
staring me in the face, a new 
plug or spoon has served to 
bring the expedition to a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory con- 
clusion. True, sometimes only 
to the extent of one bass, but 
even that makes a perfect day 
when it comes as a climax to 
hours of unsuccessful endeavor. 

And after all, who can ques- 
tion the possibility that a new 
lure might be just the thing we 
need, that necessary attraction 
which a bass cannot. resist? 
Surely, in any lake where we 
have fished frequently and over 
a long period of time, the fish— 
that is, the older ones—must be- 
come accustomed and hardened 
to seeing the old and familiar 
lures swimming over them time 
after time. It is quite possible 
that a new bait of some different 
design might excite their curios- 
ity and incite them to strike. 

Understand—I do not mean or intend 
to belittle the old tried and trusted lures. 
They will always be in demand and will 
serve a good purpose when used in the 
right way. But what I do think is that 
something new adds zest to the game be- 
sides proving many times to be the only 
enticer we have which will bring results. 

Take, for instance, the top-water plugs, 
especially those with the propeller heads. 
When I bought the first of these inter- 
esting lures, I looked upon it as a joke. 
It made such a fuss in the water and 
looked so ridiculous that I considered it 
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a freak and not a fish-getter. But then 
at that time I was prejudiced. I thought 
that a successful plug could only be one 
that imitated some natural bait. 

{ carried that first propeller lure of 
mine for over a year and never even con- 
sidered using it. Then one day I ran into 
a condition where my natural swimming 
and wabbling plugs did not bring results. 
Secause the fish were breaking on the 
surface I put the propeller bait on and 
was promptly amazed with the results 
as well as fascinated by the exciting 
sport of seeing the bass strike my surface 
lure. 

The outcome of this experience was 
that I went straight to the tackle- store 
when I got back from the lake, laid my 
beautiful catch of bass on the counter and 
bought six more varieties of surface 
teasers. I have never been sorry that I 





Such a fish can give you a real fight on light tackle 


did this, and ever since have always 
added each new lure to my assortment as 
soon as it came out on the market. As 
proof showing that it pays to possess a 
variety of bass lures, let me offer the 
following summary of notes gathered 
over the past four years and pet 
experiences on one pond. These notes 
show quite conclusively that the fish in 
this pond became quite inured to the lures 
used and that they refused to rise to them 
after they found them to be something 
better left alone. While these experiences 
are perhaps a bit unusual because of the 


great number of striking fish in the 
pond, they are by no means isolated and 
may be had in different degrees almost 
everywhere, especially where lures are 
being used which do not represent closely 
some natural food. 

When we first visited Noname Pond, 
we saw bass breaking with great freedom 
over its entire expanse. It was absurdly 
easy to take them, and I firmly believe 
that every fish cast over struck without 
the slightest hesitation. We used our pet 
surface lure on this initial trip, one with 
a red head and white body. This lure so 
excited the bass that at times three or 
four would strike it at the same instant. 

The pond was very small, and we 
fished it thoroughly. during this first day. 
In all we accounted for some two hundred 
bass hooked and released besides scoring 
a vast number of misses. When, however, 
we finally returned to that part 
of the lake where we had start- 
ed fishing, we found that our 
lure had seemingly lost its 
remarkable effectiveness; that 
even though the fish were still 
breaking on all sides of us, only 


a small percentage of them 
would strike. During the last 
half hour of our fishing we 


changed to a surface lure of the 
crippled minnow type and_ had 
no trouble getting eight out of 
every ten breaking fish to strike. 


WEEK later the red-head- 
ed propeller lure brought 
an indifferent response. Of 
course, we hooked a number of 
fish, but it was only a small per- 
centage of the breaking bass 
that were interested. Then, 
when we changed to the crip- 
pled minnow lure, we had a re- 
currence of the first trip’s fishing, 
even to the ending, when it was 
quite apparent that another lure 
was at least 50 per cent more 
effective than the one with 
which we had fished during the 
day. 
The third trip, two weeks 
later, was quite dull during the 
time when we used the two 
lures which had given such an 
excellent account of themselves 
on the previous visits. Once 
again a change in bait did the 
work, a green propeller lure 
with silver spots taking the 
honors. This ended our floating-lure ex- 
periments for the year. On our last visit 
to the pond the fish were down, and deep- 
water lures were the necessary enticers. 
The second year’s experiences began to 
show a decided falling off in the attrac- 
tiveness of every lure we had used during 
the first year. They took plenty of bass, 
it is true, but only about 50 per cent of 
the breaking fish struck. By bringing into 
the game three new lures—a black propel- 
ler, a green propeller dressed up with 
strips of pork rind, and a red and white 
wedge-shaped affair—we once again suc- 
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The bait casting rod, the metal tackle box and a flat-bottomed boat mean bass 


ceeded in bringing about the high percent- 
age of strikes which had been attained 
in our first season. As in 1927, the last 
experiment failed utterly because the bass 
had stopped feeding on the surface. 

During the third year the bass showed 
still greater indifference to our surface 
lures. In order to get any sort of action 
we found it necessary to change lures fre- 
quently during one day’s fishing. Even 
the newest additions to our assortment, 
though they brought 50 per cent more 
strikes than the older ones, failed to net 
the large percentage of strikes from break- 
ing bass which had attended our former 
experiences. And it wasn’t because the 
bass had stopped feeding. Experimenting 
with live bait disclosed that every live 
minnow cast over a breaking fish meant 
a hooked bass. We finally succeeded in 
getting one day of fast action by using 
a plug which resembled a small pike ; but 
as this was an underwater lure, it is not 
pertinent to the case. 


ND now comes the climax in 1930. 
For the first time since fishing this 
pond I used a very small, pure white pro- 
peller plug. For three hours this lure 
brought on the reckless striking which 
had attended our first season. During this 
time Pardner tried the red head and the 
green propellers, and the best he did with 
them was to hook three fish. Then, rather 
abruptly and in quite a spectacular man- 
ner, the surface fishing came to an end. 
Our boat had drifted to the shallow part 
of the pond. I had just released a fish 
and was about to make another cast when 
saw seven ripples in line formation ap- 
pear about seventy feet away and advance 
towards the boat! I called Pardner’s at- 
tention to the rather strange sight. 
“Humph,” said he. “Looks like a coun- 
ter attack from the enemy. We'd better 
man the guns.” 
When the bass had advanced to within 
forty feet of us, I cast my lure so that 
it whirled along across their line of ap- 


proach. Instantly every one of those ad- 
vancing fish rushed the plug, coming to- 
gether in the grandest scramble and splash 

have ever seen. Eventually, after I had 
recovered from the shock, I hooked one 
of them. And that ended the surface lure 
sport for the day and for the rest of the 
1930 season! 


O not get the impression that the bass 

stopped breaking on the surface of 
the pond. They kept rising just the same, 
but not one of them would touch our top- 
water baits. For the rest of that season 
we were forced to be content with catch- 
ing our bass with some underwater plugs, 
and they became so particular about these 
toward the last that it was hard work to 
get in a reasonably’ exciting day. And yet 
live minnows could be counted upon at 
all times to bring the best of results. 

We are wondering what next season 
will bring forth; whether these fish will 
take our surface lures again. You may 
be sure that we will devise a new one to 
try—unless some enterprising manufac- 
turer relieves us of the necessity. 

(Note.—The pond where these experi- 
ments were carried out lent itself ad- 
mirably to the task. To our knowledge, 
no one except ourselves used the surface 
plugs ; in fact, owing to its privacy, very 
few fished it at all. While I had occa- 
sionally experienced similar conditions in 
other small ponds, the notes pertaining to 
them have been so scattered that they 
were worth but little to offer as experi- 
ments. The above experiments were made 
carefully, and the notes pertaining to them 
accurately recorded. They throw a very 
interesting side-light on bass character. 
While they may not apply directly to other 
lakes or ponds, one may find that they 
do occur in lesser degree, espec ially when 
using lures which do not imitate natural 
food. ) 

Of all fresh-water angling, plug fishing 
for bass in lakes and ponds presents the 
most baffling problems—that is, at times. 


Often they seem almost impossible to 
solve. Throughout the years I have spent 
many days vainly trying to get at the 
solution of many of them when I might 
have been enjoying excellent fishing else- 
where. But as a reward I sometimes stum- 
ble upon the secret, either by a stroke of 
good fortune, by exhausting experimen- 
tation, or by a combination of both and 
a new lure, or by a new method of using 
an old lure. 

There was, for instance, that lake in 
Orange County, New York, which baf- 
fled and defeated me for years, until I 
learned where the bass used and found 
the right lure. While not a large body of 
water, being but a mile long by a half 
mile wide, it has a large volume of water 
because of its depth. It is also crystal- 
clear and has but a scattered growth of 
weeds, which may account for the diffi- 
culties of catching the bass it contains. 


OR years I followed the usual custom 
and angling rule of casting along the 
shores of this lake. While this netted me 
a number of small pickerel, I never 
caught a bass, and the failure nettled me 
considerably. I knew that there were bass 
in the lake because occasionally some 
fellow would bring in two or three which 
had been caught on minnows or crawfish. 
It dawned on me after a while that these 
fellows never fished the shore line at all, 
but instead fished out in the deep water. 
Now, as the bass in this lake were all 
large-mouths, I had never considered the 
possibility of finding them out in twenty- 
five or thirty feet of water; but, having 
decided that the bait fishermen got them 
from this water, I determined to try there 
with my plugs. Six trials in two years 
failed to bring forth a strike. The third 
year I managed to get one bass on a plug 
which I had weighted with lead to make 
it sink. It was very discouraging. 
Then last year I found a new lure, a 
celluloid composition minnow which was 
heavy enough to sink readily and which 
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was finished so that it imitated a real 
minnow as near as any artificial possibly 
could. I took it to the lake with great 
expectations, but suffered a complete 
failure. Upon thinking the matter over, 
I decided that my failure was due to the 
way I had manipulated the lure and not 
to any fault of the bait itself. I had just 
reeled it along steadily and slowly; and 
as the lure did not wabble, the action 
was very poor. 

Acting upon this thought, I tried again. 
First, I let the lure sink to bottom; then 
I jerked it along erratically, slow then 
fast. The net results proved that my 
change in method was at least interesting 
to the bass because I caught four. Wheth- 
er this lure and method will work another 
year remains a moot question, but I feel 
encouraged and think that I have at last 
solved the secret of taking bass from this 
lake with an artificial bait; at least, until 
such a time as all the fish have become ac- 
customed and indifferent to it. And as far 
as that hazard is concerned, I do not think 
it will be very great in this lake. The bass 
strikes are too few and far between. 

As we follow this plug game we will 
find that sometimes we can not get re- 
sults by using the color combinations 
which we have come to believe the best 
through past successes. Several years ago 
I visited an Adirondack pond which was 
reputed to be filled with both large- and 
small-mouth bass. A native there told 
me that most of the fish were taken on 
flies and live bait, and that the only plug 
worth considering was a rainbow under- 
water wabbler. 

Now I had never thought very highly 

of the rainbow-colored plug; 
in fact, I really thought that 
it did not have a place in the 
color combinations for bass 
fishing. Consequently I did not 
have one in my tackle box. 
3ut I thought: “That fel- 
low is prejudiced. The chances 
are, he doesn’t do any plug 
fishing anyway,” and went out 
expecting my favorite plugs 
to make a great killing. 


HREE days later I de- 

cided that these bass 
would not take plugs, and 
made up my mind to get out 
the fly rod and catch some fish. 
I chanced to meet the “rain- 
bow plug fellow” when I was 
on my way in to get the fly 
rod and told him what I had 
decided to do. 

“Ye mean to say ye ain’t got 
any bass on a rainbow plug?” 
he questioned unbelievingly. 

“No, not just that,” I an- 
swered patiently. “You see, I 
haven’t any rainbow plugs, but 
I have dozens of others, and 
not a one of them brought me 
a strike.” 

The man’s insistence about 
the lure both amused and 
bored me. Just as if a rainbow 
plug would succeed after all 
my other lures had failed! 

He did not look a bit im- 
pressed. “Course ye wouldn't git anythin’ 
on them plugs,” he said in a matter-of- 
fact tone. Then: “Say, I gotta rainbow 
plug up to the house. I’ll loan it to ye.” 

Of course, I acquiesced, but I couldn't 
for the life of me see where the gaudy 
plug he handed me was going to show up 
any better than the lures I had been us- 
ing. But final results proved that he knew 
what he was talking about and that my 
ideas were positively unsound. Later in 
the day, fishing the very water I had 
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labored fruitlessly over with greens, 
whites, natural scales and what-nots, I 
took a dozen good fish on that gaudy rain- 
bow plug. And still more amazing: I have 
found since that this color is remarkably 
effective in a great many other lakes and 
ponds, especially those wherein I had 
been having indifferent fishing with the 
whites and greens! 

I had a similar experience with the all 
red plug, also the all black. After refus- 
ing to use these two solid colors or even 
buy them, I saw other anglers take their 
limit with them while I was fortunate to 
take one fish at the same time and fishing 
over the same water. You may be sure 
that now I have them all. 


OLOR, however, does not always 

mean everything when it comes to 
the attractiveness of any one lure. Some- 
times three or more lures of the same 
size and pattern will each have an indivi- 
dual action of their own, and only one of 
them might be attractive to the bass at 
certain times. This peculiarity in plugs 
has been manifested to me so many times 
that I will often buy three or four plugs 
of one kind so as to have a variety of ac- 
tions. The following incident, which took 
place on Rockland Lake, New York, 
plainly reveals how selective bass can be 
at times. 

Bill and I were both using a green 
crackled-back diving plug which floated 
when not in movement. The plugs were 
identical in size, color and manufacture. 
Pardner was getting good fish regularly 
at intervals of perhaps a half hour, while 
I could not get a single strike. We were 





Try wading for bass. You'll like it 


both fishing the plug in the same manner. 
We would make a cast and start the re- 
trieve slowly. Then we would reel fast 
for a few turns to make the lure dive 
deep, after which we would stop reeling 
until the plug came back to the top of 
the water. This procedure was followed 
with varying degrees of speed in reeling 
until the lure was fully retrieved. (Nore. 
—A great many of the strikes came as 
the lure was started under after having 
floated to the surface although a number 


struck just as the plug broke through the 
surface with a little plop.) 

I made at least two casts to Bill's one, 
so that I covered more water than he did, 
and yet he took fish after fish and I could 
not get a touch. Bill finally persuaded me 
to try his lure, while he took mine. In- 
stantly the tables were turned. From then 
on I took the bass and Bill could not get 
a strike. 

It does-not seem to make sense, does 
it? But on comparing the action of the 
two plugs we found that Bill’s had an 
erratic movement all its own. Without a 
doubt this explained why Pardner’s lure 
was more attractive to the bass. One might 
think from this that a great many of the 
plugs are really useless; that he may be 
compelled to buy three or four of one 
pattern before finding one which will take 
fish. This is not so. Bill’s plug on this 
day and at Rockland Lake was a winner, 
The following week and on another lake 
my lure proved better than Bill’s. It is 
just one of those subtleties of plug fish- 
ing which so often means the difference 
between success and failure, and which 
so few anglers are aware of. 

Plug fishing the fast waters of rivers 
for small-mouth bass calls for different 
tactics as well as different equipment than 
that which is generally used for lake fish- 
ing. This has been called to my attention 
many times by anglers who have been at- 
tempting to fish the Delaware River with 
plugs, using 54-, 34- and even one-ounce 
lures together with the stiff casting rod 
required for this heavy work. The large 
plugs are not a bit adaptable to this river 
fishing and rarely bring success to the 
user. Consequently most bait- 
casting anglers never try the 
game more than once or twice; 
after that they usually revert 
to hellgrammite or  stonecat 
fishing in place of it. And yet 
with the right outfit it is possi- 
ble to enjoy excellent plug 
fishing in swift-moving bass 
rivers. 

My own equipment for this 
fishing consists of a 614-foot 
4¥%4-ounce split bamboo rod, a 
free-spool reel and a ten-pound 
soft-braided casting line. For 
lures I use the 14-ounce plugs 
and spinners to which I attach 
weighted flies. 


ITH the light, limber 

rod and the free-spool 
reel, one will find that the 
quarter-ounce lures cast with 
the same ease that the heavier 
lures do on the stiff rod. It all 
seems to be a matter of bal- 
ance. If one will take the trou- 
ble to select his light rod so 
that a quarter-ounce lure will 
bend it to the same degree that 
a five-eighths lure will bend 
the stiffer rod, he will find that 
the casting of both is so simi- 
lar that one can barely distin- 
guish the difference. In other 
words, match the light rod 
with the heavy rod which you 
are accustomed to using. 

The fine points of fishing a plug in 
fast water are details which require a 
bit of study—that is, if one wishes to be- 
come really successful. In lake fishing one 
encounters nothing but still water, so that 
the manipulating of the lure is positively 
in the hands of the angler. On the other 
hand, the currents of a stream are varied 
and possess different degrees of intensity. 
They present an element which changes 
the type of fishing and calls for a change 
in tactics. (Continued on page 98) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 52\%-pounder from California wins first place in the Striped Bass Class 


NE of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the history 
of fish culture in Ameri- 
ca is that of the introduc- 

tion of the striped bass (Roccus 
lineatus) on the Pacific Coast. A 
little more than fifty years ago 
this fish was unheard of in those 
waters. On July 20, 1930, Mr. 
Kinzo Sugiyama catches a 52%4- 
pound striper off Marina Beach, 


California, which wins a First e 


Prize in the Field and Stream An- 
nual Prize Fishing Contest. In 
our 1928 Contest, too, a Califor- 
nia bass carried off first honors, < e 


but this fish weighed only 44% ™ 


pounds. As a matter of fact, of the 
fifteen stripers winning prizes 
during the last three years, no less 
than eight of them have come 
from California waters. And we 
heard recently of a 61%4-pound 
bass being caught by a Mr. Fred 
Guyan off Vallejo, California. 

In 1879, to be exact, 160 New 
Jersey bass were shipped to Mar- 
tinez, California. Except for a few 
fish measuring from a foot to a 
foot and a half in length, the bal- 
ance were three inches or less, and 
all but about two dozen reached 
their destination in safety. This 
means that about 135 stripers were 
released in Carquinez Strait. st 

Three years later, the Shrews- 
bury River of New Jersey fur- 
nished 300 more bass from five to 
ten inches in length. These were 
turned out just a few miles away 
from the first lot. Exactly ten 
years after the original planting 
was made, striped bass were being sold in 
the San Francisco markets. Most of these 
were very small, of course, the majority 
weighing under a pound. Among them, 
however, was one fish which is said to 
have weighed no less than 45 pounds— 
probably one of the 18-inch fish released 
in 1879. Even this would indicate a most 
remarkable growth. 

About a year ago, the Division of Fish 
and Game of California made a micro- 
scopic examination of the scales of a 44- 
pound fish measuring 4714 inches in length 
and 28 inches in girth. It was determined 
that this bass was in its seventeenth year. 
Perhaps food fish, such as sardines, were 
more abundant in the earlier days before 
the commercial fishermen became a seri- 
ous menace on the Pacific Coast. 

If the truth were known, the striped 
bass of the Pacific are now probably on 
the decrease. Unless some stringent legis- 
lation is introduced shortly, it is safe to 
assume that these fish have seen their best 
days in those waters—just as they have 
along the Atlantic seaboard. According to 
Statistics, the crest of the striped bass 
wave in California waters was reached 
about fifteen years ago—only about three 
and a half decades after these fish were 
first introduced. 

In 1915, 1,784,448 pounds were thrown 
upon the markets of San Francisco. Since 
then the annual catches have varied from 
600,000 to 1,500,000 pounds. Today, a 
yearly haul of one million pounds is con- 
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This 5244-pound striper took a First Prize 
sidered good. These figures tell a story 
that a child can read; and unless the bass 
are more adequately protected during the 
spawning season in the spring when the 
heaviest catches are made, the history of 
the Pacific striper is almost sure to be 
a duplicate of that which has been enacted 
in Atlantic waters. 

Despite the decrease in the catch of 
striped bass by the commercial fishermen 
of the Pacific, there has been an almost 
proportionate increase in the range of this 
fish. Generally speaking, the center of 
abundance is within a radius of 150 miles 
of San Francisco, but many stripers are 
beginning to wander considerably farther 
north. During the last few years, the surf 
fishermen of Oregon have enjoyed con- 
siderable sport in catching these fish. 
Judging from their distribution along the 
Atlantic Coast, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the Pacific bass will eventual- 
ly be seen in Puget Sound, Washington, 
or even off the coast of Alaska. 


EVERAL attempts have been made to 
introduce the striper in waters off the 
southern coast of California, but little, if 
any, success was had. This corresponds with 
conditions in the East, for this fish is com- 
paratively scarce south of North Carolina. 
The tackle used by Mr. Sugiyama in 
catching his bass consisted of a Shakespeare 
rod, an Ike Walton reel and a Saxon Spe- 
cial line. The lucky bait was the one most 
generally used in those waters—a sardine. 





CATCHING A 52%4-POUND 
PACIFIC STRIPER 
By Kinzo Sugiyama 


HE biggest day in my an- 

gling career was July 20, 
1930, when I caught the prize- 
winning striped bass in the Field 
and Stream Contest. On that 
day I made a fishing expedition 
with my brother to Marina Beach, 
about seventeen miles from my 
home in Watsonville. 

It was nearly nine o’clock in 
the morning when we reached the 
beach, and there were already 
about fifty anglers on the grounds. 
I soon learned that some of them 
had been fishing since 4:00 A. M. 
and that except for one bass 
weighing nineteen pounds, which 
was caught two hours before we 
arrived, no other strike had been 
reported. 

We took our position among 
the other anglers and started fish- 
ing. Two hours passed away 
slowly without a strike of any 
kind. Some of the fishermen were 
very much disheartened. Others 
had set aside their tackle and 
were lying down on the sand or 
playing idly around. It seemed as 
though the day held scant hope. 
However, I continued to hold my 
rod, for it has been my inviolable 
rule not to become inattentive or 
waste my time once I settled down 
to fish. 

About 12:30 P. M. there sud- 
denly came a strong strike, and 
my line was pulled out for about 
twenty yards. I jumped to my feet to fight 
it out with the bass. My delight knew no 
bounds. Disheartened and idle anglers, 
upon observing the battle 1 was engaged 
in, hastily returned and began casting 
their lines with renewed hope. 

The strength of my adversary indicated 
to me at first that it was a bass weighing 
not more than about twenty pounds. The 
fish, after a brief resistance at a distance 
of about twenty yards, was brought close 
to shore without much difficulty at the 
end of ten minutes’ maneuvering. The 
silvery sides of my fish were already 
visible in the blue water. Still he appeared 
as not being heavier than twenty pounds. 
But when I tried to land him, my fish 
immediately started a fierce resistance and 
darted away into the deep water for ap- 
proximately fifty yards and with such 
force that he nearly broke my rod. 

Now the fish was dashing against the 
current. I realized then that he must weigh 
even more than thirty pounds. After care- 
ful maneuvering for about twenty-five 
minutes, he was finally brought safely to 
gaff. The sea was rather rough on that 
day, and it seems that my fish was weak- 
ened early in the game on that account. It 
would have taken at least forty-five min- 
utes to land him if the fight had taken 
place in quiet water. 

When my fish was brought in, about 
a hundred people gathered around to see 
it, creating a scene of great excitement. 
The bass was (Continued on page 114) 
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MORE GAME 


BASS LAW ENFORCEMENT 


HE anglers of America will hail 
with delight an announcement by 
Commissioner Henry O'Malley of 
the United States Bureau of Fish- 
eries that late in March the Bureau in- 
augurated a new division to direct the 
enforcement of the Hawes Law against 
the interstate shipment and sale of black 
bass, and that he placed in charge of this 
important work a man with fine training 
and experience, Talbott Denmead, of Bal- 
timore, Maryland, for ten years assistant 
chief of law enforcement in the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey. 

So far the Bureau of Fisheries has been 
badly handicapped because Congress 
placed responsibility upon the Bureau 
without funds to discharge it. Even now, 
nothing more than a start is possible, but 
Talbott Denmead, with his experience as 
a sportsman, an attorney and deputy in 
charge of enforcing the Migratory Bird 
Law and the Lacey Law against the inter- 
state shipment and sale of game, will make 
a valiant effort to do a real job. It so 
happens that he is one of the authors of 
the law which he will administer, which 
is even better than the Lacey Law after 
which it was modeled. 

The next session of Congress must be 
prevailed upon to provide ample funds for 
this work. The American Game Associa- 
tion has pledged itself to use every in- 
fluence to that end. The four states which 
still allow the sale of black bass must be 
urged to close their markets. Several of 
them are hoping to change their law be- 
fore their legislatures adjourn this year. 

Florida, for example, has been allowing 
700 tons of black bass to go to the fish 
stalls of other states every year. In turn 
she has spent thousands of dollars to ad- 
vertise Florida to attract visitors and 
residents. 

Tennessee has permitted the sale of 
black bass “taken on hook and line” from 
Reelfoot Lake. Many barrels of them are 
shipped out every year; mighty few have 
ever seen a hook because market fishermen 
don’t bother to introduce them to that 
little device before throwing them into 
the barrel. Their nets are more effective! 

Mr. Denmead has tackled a big job, but 
the effort will be very much worth while. 
He deserves the hearty support of the 
angling fraternity and the several states. 


FISH REFUGE ENDANGERED 


HE Upper Mississippi Wild-Life and 

Fish Refuge, administered jointly by 
the United States Biological Survey and 
the Bureau of Fisheries, extends almost 
three hundred miles along the Father of 
Waters. This refuge covers one of the 
greatest black bass producing areas in 
America, because the overflow waters in 
the springtime form hundreds of lagoons 
and pools where the black bass spawn. As 
soon as more of these lagoons are brought 
under proper control millions of young 
bass will be produced for restocking 
throughout the United States. 

Now the same government is consider- 
ing the expenditure of many millions of 
dollars to build a nine-foot channel right 
through the heart of the refuge. The con- 
struction of necessary retaining dams may 
change the fauna of the waters so radical- 
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ly that instead of a great bass producing 
area it is likely to become Uncle Sam’s 
greatest carp farm. 

Scientists have aided the engineers in 
making studies, but they have not yet come 
to an agreement upon all the questions in- 
volved. 

Recently representatives of the four 
neighboring states—Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and IIlinois—met at Winona 
under the auspices of the Izaak Walton 
League to discuss the situation. No definite 
conclusions were reached, but the confer- 
ence certainly aroused the anglers of that 
portion of the country. 

It is inconceivable that the government 
will permit the destruction of the first big 
refuge area purchased for wild life in the 
fantastic hope of lowering transportation 
costs. It looks like spending millions of 
dollars of good money foolishly. Half the 
sum expended on reforestation, methods 
to check erosion and other like beneficial 
devices on the headwaters of the river will 
do far more permanent good, and no harm 
to wild life. 


OREGON’S PROBLEMS 


E RECENTLY called attention to 

two diametrically opposite court de- 
cisions on the West Coast. Oregon has 
taken steps to correct her situation by re- 
moving the stigma from the sportsmen of 
her state. The new law gives the governor 
the right to close danger fire hazard areas 
“to all users of the forests” except by 
special permit. The new law also defines 
the distance from forests within which 
brush and other debris may be burned as 
one-eighth of a mile, instead of merely 
prohibiting burning “adjacent to” a forest. 
Another important measure went into 
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the waste basket because the governor 
vetoed it. He evidently thought it would 
take too much power out of his hands, 
That measure, passed by the House by a 
vote of 54 to 6, and by the Senate by a 
vote of 20 to 9, provided that the State 
Game Commission should be kept out of 
politics by a unique plan like the one now 
in vogue in Kentucky. 

This plan provided that four of the five 
members of the commission were to be ap- 
pointed by the governor from a list recom- 
mended by the State Game Protective As- 
sociation, the State Izaak Walton League, 
the State Grange and the State Forest 
Fire Association, the governor to select 
the fifth. Power of removal was to be 
vested in the governor “for cause after 
hearing upon charges filed in writing,” the 
position so made vacant to be filled upon 
recommendation by the organization re- 
sponsible for the original appointment. 

A law of this kind would probably have 
been the key to Oregon’s difficulties. Any- 
thing that might stop the deplorable upsets 
of the past is worth trying. 


WATERFOWL REGULATIONS 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has announced the new 
waterfowl hunting regulations for next 
fall. The principal change was to shorten 
the open season fifteen days on ducks, 
geese (including brant), coots and jack- 
snipe. Hereafter the season on these birds 
will start fifteen days later in the northern 
part of the country, and close fifteen days 
earlier in the South. No shooting of ducks, 
geese, coots or jack-snipe will be legal in 
September anywhere; neither will shoot- 
ing after January 15th be allowed. 

The announcement states that the short- 
er seasons are prescribed “because of the 
increased natural hazards the birds are 
experiencing in reduced breeding, feeding 
and resting areas, brought about in part as 
a result of unprecedented drought the last 
two seasons.” 

In New York a split season has been 
provided for woodcock, so that in the 
southern part of the state, including Long 
Island, the season will run from October 
15th to November 14th, and elsewhere in 
the state it is limited to October. This was 
done to eliminate inequalities which here- 
tofore existed between the seasons in 
Massachusetts, , Connecticut and lower 
New York. 

An innovation in the new regulations is 
to open the season at noon on the first day 
instead of one-half hour before sunrise, as 
in the past. This was quite generally 
recommended to give the ducks a better 
chance. Many sportsmen urged that the 
shooting day close before sunset in order 
to stop night shooters and to save cripples, 
but the Department did not deem it wise 
to include this feature. 

Other important provisions of the new 
regulations prohibit baiting for doves with 
salt or with wheat or other grains, and 
restrict the number of live goose decoys 
to ten at any one shooting stand. Brant 
have been included in the bag limit for 
geese, and hereafter only four geese or 
brant, or the two combined, may be taken 
in one day. 

Other less important changes have been 
made. Additional changes recommended by 
certain groups, such as prohibiting the use 
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GAME cASSOCIATION = 


of duck decoys and baiting, were not 
deemed wise at this time. 

The American Game Association takes 
the position that until the present regula- 
tions are enforced properly, it is useless 
to expect maximum results from restric- 
tions now placed upon legitimate shooting, 
and that the next important step is to 
quadruple the force of Federal game pro- 
tectors and get all states to do their full 
share toward enforcement to stop com- 
mercialized slaughter, illicit sale, night 
shooting and other pernicious practices. 


OHIO TAKES LEAD 


N MARCH 27th the Ohio House of 
Representatives adopted Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 19, thus opening the way 
toward completion of a state system for 
conservation of its water resources, in co- 
operation with the Federal Government. 

In this instance Ohio brings biologic use 
of water to the front instead of merely 
thinking in terms of more land for agricul- 
ture, more power and navigation. This is 
exactly what is contemplated by the 
Ketcham Bill, which did not come to a 
vote during the last session of Congress. 

The proper use of our water resources 
will improve conditions locally and will 
minimize floods, increase fish life, furnish 
breeding marshes for waterfowl and valu- 
able fur-bearers, and take out of competi- 
tion sub-marginal lands which are not 
capable of producing profitable crops an- 
nually. 

Drainage and erosion have been large 
factors in our recent deplorable floods and 
droughts. Unless our watersheds are better 
protected and our waters held in their 
natural storage reservoirs, conditions will 
become worse and worse. 

It is high time that dirt farming is better 
coordinated with water farming, and we 
are pleased to see Ohio take the lead in 
this very important undertaking. This 
action is no doubt due to the constant ham- 
mering by David Warner of Camp Chase, 
Ohio, one of the Buckeye State’s ardent 
exponents of water conservation. 


GAME SALE KILLED 


[' THERE is one point in game and 
fish affairs upon which the sportsmen 
of America agree, it is that no wild-reared 
game or game fish shall be sold at any 
time. They fought too long to stop mar- 
ket hunting to change front now! 

_ This year certain groups sought legisla- 
tion in New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Nebraska and elsewhere to encourage 
game rearing, but two of the things in- 
cluded in the program always make an 
American sportsman see red—to cede 
to the owner of the land sole title to the 
wild game on his property, and to give 
him unlimited authority to sell that game 
just as he would his pen-reared pheasants 
or mallard ducks. The inclusion of these 
two provisions caused the bills to be 
killed promptly in each case where they 
were considered. 

These bills, even though introduced with 
good intentions, did one very important 
thing: namely, they again tested public 
sentiment. The sportsman will stand for 
legislation which will encourage farmers 
to produce a game crop in order that 
they may sell hunting privileges under 





NATIONAL ISSUES 


The following important na- 
tional issues will receive the 
special attention of the American 
Game Association during 1931: 


Migratory Birds. Secure sufficient 
funds to quadruple the present 
force of Federal game protec- 
tors and stop market hunting 
and illicit sale. 

Treaty with Mexico. Endeavor 
to expedite a migratory bird 
treaty with Mexico and other 
Central American countries. 


Federal Research. Extend Fed- 
eral wild-life and forest re- 
search to the limit authorized 
by law. 

Elk Refuge Additions. Secure 
275,000 to buy necessary hay- 
lands in Jackson Hole. 


Black Bass Laws. Get enough 
money to enforce the Federal 
bass law adequately; help se- 
cure local laws to stop the sale 
of bass. 

Oil Pollution. Extend the law of 
1924 to all inland navigable 
waters. 

Game Policy. Advance all plans 
that will fully test the American 
Game Policy. 

Refuge Additions. Push Federal 
and state refuge programs. 











state supervision, as suggested in the 
American Game Policy; but the sale of 
wild game, never! 

North Carolina’s new law specially 
authorizes its state game authorities to 
license groups of landowners to maintain 
daily-fee hunt clubs under state super- 
vision, as is done in Texas, and to charge 

to $4 per day for hunting privileges. 

is will be another fine experiment. An 
attempt to include a specific charge per 
head of game taken was badly defeated. 

As this was written the New Jersey 


legislature had not finally disposed of 
what has been called the Mathis Bill 
(Senate 208), but the defeat of that pro- 
posal was predicted unless _ radically 
changed and modified. In its original form 
the bill gave landowners sole title to all 
game on their premises, and allowed them 
to market the game or to sell the hunting 
privileges without furnishing their own 
stock, or fencing that stock to keep it 
from intermixing with the wild stock 
belonging to the state. 

The defeat of the New Jersey bill may 
also kill a very important measure to 
increase the combination hunting and fish- 
ing license to $3, as sponsored by the 
sportsmen of New Jersey. 

There is a decided difference between 
letting sportsmen harvest a crop for a 
reasonable fee and putting our wild game 
on the auction block, as they do in Eng- 
land. 


NEW KAIBAB STUDY 


N 1925 a group of distinguished con- 

servation leaders studied the mule deer 
herd on the Kaibab National Forest in 
northern Arizona. A number of the recom- 
mendations made have been put to work, 
with beneficial results. 
_ Beginning June 8th, another and larger 
inspection committee will make a study of 
the situation to note the changes in the 
six-year interim, and to make further 
recommendations. The party will consist 
of representatives of the American Bison 
Society, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, the American Game Association, the 
American National Livestock Association, 
the Arizona Game and Fish Commission, 
the Camp Fire Club of America, the Izaak 
Walton League, the National Association 
of Audubon Societies and the United 
States Biological Survey, the Forest Ser- 
vice and the National Park Service. 

The representative of the American 
Game Association will be Mr. George D. 
Pratt, a member of the Board of Directors 
and Chairman of the Association’s Execu- 
tive Committee. Other members of the 
committee will be announced later. 

The findings of this committee should 
aid materially in bringing together the 
conflicting views of the various groups in- 
terested in the welfare of the deer herd as 
well as in the forest itself. 
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MINNOWS AND MINNOW 


FISHING 
By Seth Briggs 


NE might suppose, on looking 
through modern books on angling 
and dealers’ catalogues, that the 
diet of fish consists almost en- 

tirely of wood, paint, feathers and metals 
of various kinds. Be this as it may, min- 
nows, worms, crawfish and hellgrammites 
aregstill doing business at the old stand 
—and will for many years to come. 

It is a safe bet, however, that minnows 
form the chief diet of most game fishes 
at all seasons of the year. If this is true, 
one might be justified 
in asking, “Then, why 
not use minnows on any 
and all occasions?” 
Well, in the first place, 
angling would become a 
frightfully drab and dull 
procedure. Suppose flies, 
plugs, spoons and spin- 
ners—not to mention the 
dozen or more varieties 
of live baits besides 
minnows—were thrown 
into the discard! How 
many of us do you sup- 
pose would go fishing? 

Secondly, fish are as 
temperamental as opera 
singers and change their 
tastes from one day to 
the next. They want 
what they want when 
they want it—and often 
nothing else will do. 
Yet, it seems to me that 
most bait fishermen are 
very haphazard in their 
methods. There is a 
great deal more science 
to bait fishing than is 
generally supposed. How 
many of your angling 
acquaintances, for in- 
stance, ever cut open a 
fish to find out what he has been feeding 
on? That is, after all, the only sensible 
way to go about it. What is the use in 
wasting your time wondering,. for ex- 
ample, why bass won't take minnows on 
a certain day and in swearing that there 
are no fish in the lake? Had you studied 
the situation, you should have discovered 
quite likely that the bass were feeding 
on crawfish or hellgrammites. 

If you went to a restaurant and ordered 
a steak smothered in onions, would you 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











kiss the waitress if she brought you 
griddle cakes? There may be days when 
your gastric juices would be all aflutter 
at the very mention of the word “griddle 
cakes”—but on this particular occasion, 
steak was all that tempted you. And so 
it is with fish—and constitutes the second 
reason why it would be a sign of little 
less than feeble-mindedness to confine 


So 


especially during hot weather 


one’s efforts entirely to minnow fishing. 

The third argument against such a 
procedure is that it would be extremely 
bad from a conservation standpoint. There 
is no question whatever about the scarcity 
of game fishes in many waters being due 
entirely to the almost total absence of the 
food fishes. For some reason or other, 
this is a phase of the situation that has 
not been sufficiently recognized by many 
of the state fish and game departments. 
Some of them keep on dumping fish into 
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Fishing with minnows is often “big medicine” in pools and deep holes— 
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waters where there is no food to support 
them. This could be overcome in a large 
measure if the state hatcheries would also 
rear food fishes, such as minnows, sun- 
fishes and bullheads, and turn these out 
into the lakes and streams along with 
the game fishes. Many of the hatcheries 
are doing this, but not enough. 

Therefore, if every fisherman used 
minnows—even if there were enough to go 
around—what would happen to the food 
supply in many of our lakes and streams? 
All forms of commercial minnow fishing 
constitute a dangerous practice and every 
state should rigidly protect its game-fish 
waters from such wasteful devestation. 

Besides all this, most minnows are 
dificult to keep under 
artificial conditions. 

There are a_ great 
many occasions, how- 
ever, when the use of 
minnows as bait is not 
only advantageous, but 
the only way to catch 
fish. Such being the 
case, let us examine 
some of the characteris- 
tics of these interesting 
little bait fishes and how 
and when to use them 
I strongly suspect that 
if anglers were better 
acquainted with these 
matters, even a greater 
degree of success would 
be had from minnow 
fishing than is frequent- 
ly the case. 


HE word “minnow” 
covers a multitude 
of sins. In fact, i 
really means nothing, 
inasmuch as there are 
about 150 species of 
these fishes. So-called 
minnows can roughly be 
classified into the sun- 
fishes, top minnows, 
silversides and mud 
minnows. The first mentioned are the most 
numerous. The top-minnows are found 
usually in more or less stagnant, or at 
least very slow-moving, waters and feed 
at or near the surface. The silversides are 
not used extensively for angling purposes 
because they are the least hardy and are 
difficult to keep for any length of time. 
The mud minnows are found pretty much 
in all types of waters and do most of their 
feeding on or near the bottom. 
Among the most popular species of 
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SPECIAL 
SPEEDSTER 


24.87 faticlte inches pis- <2 
ton displacement, devel- 
ops 12 H.P. Elto bat- 


tery ignition gives easy 


Paty severe. \* wate Liberal Power at Low Cost 
rice, $170.00. 

SPEEDS TER, service ‘ AR higher prices could not buy more down- 

rs cdl, eres aI [J right satisfaction in a medium powered out- 

ictus ceutelmaba board than is offered in these Elto Speedster mod- 

els! Liberal power for big family boats, heavy fish- 

ing boats, swift runabouts — 8, 12 and 14 horse- 

power. Big load power, developed at moderate 

revolutions. All the speed most people care for — 

up to 22 miles on runabouts with the Special or 

a iie):. the Senior Speedster. Dependable, easy starting 

SPEEDSTER with Elto waterproof battery ignition. Prices that 

14 H.P. Extra heavy duty win a quick “OK” from even the thriftiest budget. 


construction. Efficient un- 
derwater silencer. 


Price. $185.00. Electric starting, too, for those who want touch-of-the- 
finger starting ease. The electric starting Senior Speed- 
ster costs only $235, yet its starting equipment is of 
the husky 12-volt type, providing a generous reserve of 
starting power, battery capacity and charging speed. 
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Send today for the Elto catalog completely describing the 
Speedsters and the comprehensive line of other Elto mod- 
els—23/, to 40 horsepower—3 Quads—2 advanced racing 
models including the famous “4-60”, World’s Champion 
racing outboard. Address ELTO DIVISION, Outboard 
Motors Corporation, 3147 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





SENIOR SPEEDSTER 
(Electric Starting) 

i quipped with perfected 12-volt 

electric starting. May be fitted 

with complete remote control 

to any part of boat. Standard 

make 12-volt battery included 
in price, $235.00 


BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARDS 


LIGHTWEIGHT |” 
4H.P. 


The surpassing value of the 
light motor field. Two cylin- 
ders, 4 H.P., standard Elto 
battery ignition. Weighs only 
38 pounds. Quick take-down 
for compact stowage. Fitted 
with inexpensive Troll Guide, 





can be operated at slowest 
trolling speed. See the Elto 


\ Lightweight at your dealer’s 
B& | 4 —compare it with 
any motor in its 

JUNIOR QUAD power class 


A superlatively fine small 


y f Quad. Develops 18 H.P. $99.75 
their ae : oF Outstandingly quiet, vi- 
4 4 , ' ~ 73 brationless, easy to start 
s of i he shaw ‘ pee // and operate. Price, $275 
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“Your bait 

catchesfish 

where allothers 

fail.’ 

Fred Godwin 
and party 

Fairbanks, La, 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW ! 


Revised and improved. Get one for your Tackle Box. 
Folds to vest pocket size. Tells just what Bait to use 
under all fishing conditions, and for all kinds of fish. 
Chart will be sent to you free on request, together 
with Heddon’s complete Fishing Tackle Catalog. 
Write or use coupon today. 


New!a Hoating 











A Ghostly Go-Getter for ALL game-fish 


Floats - Dives’ Swims 


“Out-vamps” even the famous Heddon “Vamp” 
Enthusiastic users of the Heddon *‘Spook”’ taking type) 
have demanded a floating and diving model. Here it 
ist The Heddon Floating “V aetna -life-like as a 
live minnow and made of transparent Heddy-lin in several 
popular finishes. W t, 44 ounce. 


Transparent—Indestructible 


In the water, the transparency of the Heddon ““Vamp- 
Spook” makes, it look amazingly like real fish-flesh. The 
big babies can’t resist it. It is indestructible even when 
banged against rocks or ground in the sharp teeth of salt 
water fish, muskies, etc. Guaranteed to outlast a dozen 
wooden lures. Comes in 6 popular colors. 

Price $1.50—well worth it, too 


Colors 
9501 Rainbow 
9502 White—Red head 9509M Pike Scale 
9508RH Gold Specks—Ked head 9509P Shiner Scale 
If dealer cannot supply, order direct, 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables”’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 


9509L Perch Scale 


Zig-Wag 

(Jointed) 

Extremely erratic and lively-acting 
winted bait, All standard colors. 
rice, $1.25. 











Vamp 
Famous everywhere. / 
Floats, dives, swims 
with rolling motion. JS Ci 
Sizes: “Regular” 
and *“*Baby,"’ $1. ‘‘Jointed,’’ $1.25. 


All standard colors, 
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The *“‘King’”’ and “‘Queen’”’ 
Fleshing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 
non-rotating—non- -twisting. Price, $1 
Meadow 
Mouse 


a mouse. Flexible 
tail and ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Send for free Catalog and Bait Chart today 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS (70 


Dept. F6é1 Dowagiac, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Send me your complete Catalog, and the 





new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am es- 
pecially interested in 
O“Spook” Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods O Reels 


O Other Baits 0 Tackle Boxes O Fly Rods 


Address... .. 
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| minnows, among fishermen, are the 
| creek chub, (Semotilus atromaculatus) 
red-sided (Clinostomus elongatus), blunt- 
nosed (Hyborhynchus notatus), chub 
(Leucosomus corporalis), roach (Notemi- 
gonus crysoleucas), blacked-nosed dace 
(Rhinichthys atronasus) and mummichog 
(Fundulus heteroclitus). 

One of the very frequent questions 
asked me is how to keep minnows alive 
over a period of weeks or months at a 
time. I frankly have never heard of a 





and eighteen to twenty parts of distilled 
water, preferably rain water. 

Minnows are used as bait for practically 
all species of game fishes—especially black 
bass, both large-mouth and small-mouth, 


muskies, great northern pike, pickerel, 
crappie, bluegills, rock bass—in other 
words, the warm-water species. This 


does not mean, however, that trout won't 
look at them—especially the big fellows. 

There are different ways of using min- 
nows as bait—still fishing, casting (sey- 





Bass in the large, gently-flowing rivers feed extensively on minnows 


satisfactory way of doing this. It almost 
always involves the use ‘of more or less 
elaborate equipment—a large, well-aerated 
tank with running water and an outlet, as 
well as an abundance of the proper kind 
of plant life. Even then, great care must 
be used not to overcrowd the fish. 

The minnows can, however, be kept for 
a considerable time by placing them in a 
sort of cage constructed of fine-mesh wire 
on a wooden frame, and the whole con- 
traption suspended underwater in a lake 
or river. Here the fish are living “ae 
practically natural conditions—which they 
demand. 

Unless one has the facilities for doing 
this, the next best thing is to get only a 
small supply at a time—enough for a few 
days’ fishing—and keep it in a minnow 
bucket, preferably of the air-fed variety. 
With the latter bucket it is by no means 
impossible to keep minnows for four or 
five days if you pump air in several times 
a day, keep the water cool and change it 
now and then. 

There are several ways of catching 
| minnows—with tiny baited hooks, traps, 
umbrella nets and seines, if and when the 
state laws permit. By the first mentioned 
method, bits of worm or flour dough, 
mixed with absorbent cotton, should be 
used as bait. The hooks should be almost 
the smallest you can get—No. 16 or 18 or 
even smaller—and ordinary black sewing 
silk makes the best kind of line. 


HE most satisfactory system, how- 
ever, under most conditions, is the 
regular wire minnow trap, which may be 
baited with breatl crumbs. When used in a 
stream, the mouth of the trap should be 
pointed downstream. In lakes, it is gener- 
ally wise to have a trap with a funnel at 
each end. 
Some fishermen find it practical to keep 
a supply of dead minnows on hand by 
preserving them in jars. For this purpose, 
all that is necessary is a solution consist- 
| ing of one part of 40 percent formalin— 


| which can be bought at any drugstore— 





eral varieties) and trolling. Also, there 
are a number of methods of hooking a 
minnow. In still fishing, the natural ac- 
tion of the minnow is the all-important 
factor. This means that the common 
system of hooking the bait up through the 
lips is not so good, because the drag of 
the hook and line on the front of the 
minnow tends to tip it one way or another 
and give it an unnatural appearance. For 
this reason, it is best to hook the minnow 
through the back and just behind the dor- 
sal fin. Great care must be used, however, 
not to injure the backbone. Consequently, 
the point of the hook must be in- 
serted exactly above or below the back- 
bone—preferably the former. Then just 
put him overboard and let him do his 
stuff, gently jerking the tip of the rod 

a bit now and then, just to make sure he 
isn't laying down on the job. This sort 
of minnow fishing is “big medicine” in 
pools and deep holes, especially during 
hot weather—provided the minnow is dis- 
playing lots of pep. 


NCIDENTALLY, here is a strange 

fact: It is seldom wise to use minnows 
taken from the same waters in which you 
plan to do your fishing. Particularly 
this true in lake fishing, when it is almost 
always a good stunt to get your minnows 
from one of the clear, cold feeder streams. 
The fish seem to like them much better— 
perhaps because such minnows have a 
different flavor and are usually more 
lively. 

For casting short distances, not exceed- 
ing 25 feet, by the side-flip method advo- 
cated by Dr. Henshall, the minnow is best 
hooked up and through the lips. If prop- 
erly handled he will remain alive for some 
time. In any event, an added motion 
should be imparted to the bait occasionally 
by the angler, especially after the first 
few cas ts, because the chances are that the 
little “minnie” won’t be any too happy 
by that time, even if he is still alive. This 
is best done by reeling or stripping in 
your line in short jerks, stopping every 
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A fine ear priced within reach 


of every buyer 


The new Chevrolet Six is a car of genuine character 
and refinement. Quality is written in every curve and 
sweep of its modern lines. Quality is built into every 
part of its sturdy Fisher body of hardwood-and- 
steel. You can see quality in the high-grade upholstery 
fabrics and trim—the deeply cushioned, form-fitting 
seats—the carefully insulated front compartments— 
the wide vision—and the ample spaciousness. And 
once you drive the new Chevrolet Six, you actually 
feel quality by the way it steers, shifts, rides and 
stops. The quick response of the big, quiet, fifty- 
horsepower six-cylinder engine is really remarkable. 
So impressive is this new Chevrolet that you are very 
likely to mistake it for a car much higher in price. 
= As a matter of fact, this fine six-cylinder automo- 


bile is being offered at greatly reduced prices that 





ca bring it within easy reach of every motor car buyer. 


The New Convertible Cabriolet. Inset shows top lowered. 
Prices range from $475 to $650, f. o. b. Flint, Mich. Special equipment extra. Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


It°s wise to choose a Six 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


































Patent Pending 


Abbott 
NGER 


If you have been looking for a real 
sporting boot at a reasonable price 
your search is over — buy the Abbott 
Ranger. 


The new exclusive Abbott method of 
double construction shown above as- 
sures dry feet. 
Because they are Genuine Moccasins 
you get absolute comfort regardless of 
trail conditions. 


Specially tanned imported leathers of 
highest quality give durability while 
carefully worked out lasts and patterns 
a expert craftsmanship mean perfect 
it. 

The Ranger is the equal of any double 
construction moccasin on the market 
and is much lower in price. 





Look for this 
Trade Mark on 
every pair. 





Write today for Free Catalog and 


name of your nearest dealer. 











Yarmouth 
Maine 
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now and then to give the minnow a chance 
to swim around by himself, if he feels so 
| inclined. 

My favorite method of short casting is 
by what is ordinarily termed strip cast- 
ling. This may involve the use of a heavy 
fly rod—9¥% or 10 feet in length—though I 
prefer a regulation stripping rod. The 
latter has a heavier taper—and is more 
like a bait rod, except that it has the reel 
seat below the handle. With this I use 
an ordinary single-action reel and 25 yards 
of level enamel line—not as heavy, how- 
ever, as would be used in fly casting with 
a rod of that weight. This is because the 
weight of the minnow is a big help in 
carrying out the line and therefore an F 
enamel line is plenty heavy enough. A 
three-foot level leader, with a loop at each 
end only, and of a weight usually desig- 
nated as “heavy trout”, is just about 
right. 

While I prefer a live minnow, it is 
often entirely possible to do good work 
with a dead one—if you give it the right 
action. This involves, of course, moving 
the minnow right along and with no 
extended “rest periods” in between. A 
series of short jerks, of varying length, 
with a brief pause now and then, is gen- 
erally most successful. This is an art, 
however, that most minnow fishermen 
seem to acquire best by constant practice. 

Strip casting is popular on lakes of 
all kinds—especially where there are 
bass. Drop the bait around an old log, a 
stump, among some weeds or lily pads— 
and prepare for anything! Just the very 
thought of it makes me homesick—and the 
bass, too! 

In regulation bait casting of 50 feet 
or more, it is not practical to hook the 
minnow through the lips, because throw- 
ing it for such distances would be almost 
sure to hurl the bait off the hook and into 
space. Furthermore, no self-respecting live 
minnow can withstand such treatment, so 
you might just as well kill him at once 
and hook him so he will stay put. This, 
perhaps, is best accomplished by putting 
the hook through the mouth, out the gills 
and then insert ‘the barb through the back, 
behind the dorsal fin. Not only is this a 
secure way of hooking the minnow, but 
the bait acts lifelike when drawn through 
the water. 


NOTHER good system is to use the 

tandem or gang hook. In this way, the 
forward hook can be inserted through the 
lips or in back of the head and the second 
hook in the back near the tail. 

Thus far, I have said nothing about the 
size of the hook, or even of the minnow. 
Of course, these depend on what you are 
fishing for. I think most anglers make the 
mistake of using their bait too small. For 
bass, I place most of my bets on a min- 
now about four inches long—certainly no 
less than three. The most popular hook 
is perhaps about a No. 1/0 Sproat on 
double gut. I may be fussy, but I like 
what is known as the Cincinnati bass hook 


—about a No. 22. It’s a good strong hook 
and I favor the slightly offset point, 
Furthermore, I am firmly convinced that 
a single snell of fresh gut is plenty heavy 
enough. 

For the smaller panfish, such as blue- 
gills, crappie, calicos and rock bass, a 
two-inch minnow is sufficiently big, with 
the hook in proportion—a No. 4 or 6 
Sproat. Wall-eyes and great northerns 





Strip casting with minnows is a popular 
form of lake fishing 


prefer their meals served in larger por- 
tions, as one would suspect. Five- or six- 
inch minnows are not too much for them 
and neither is a 3/0 hook. In fact, when 
we ascend the scale to fishes like pike and 
muskies, I am all for the O’Shaughnessy 
hook. It is stronger—and don’t forget 
the wire snells. Twisted bronze wire is 
the most satisfactory. Muskies will have 
no difficulty in inhaling a 5/0 or 6/0 hook 
and an eight-or nine-inch chub, or even 
larger. 

It goes without saying that when min- 
now fishing, as in every other type of 
angling, one has to adopt his methods to 
the conditions. For instance, in fast-water 
fishing, especially for bass, it-is essential 
to strike much quicker than in fishing a 
lake or deep pools in the gently-flowing 
southern rivers. In quiet waters, the bass 
usually strike the minnow amidships, 
hold it crasswise in their mouth and run 
off with it for some distance. When they 
get ‘ready, they turn the minnow around, 
headfirst, and swallow it. This is also the 
case even in some fairly rapid streams, 
provided there is a pool close by to w 
the bass can resort in order to mouth the 
bait. Otherwise, he is likely to strike and 
swallow it in a hurry. 

In fast water it may be necessary to put 
several split shot on your leader to get 
the minnow down. In quiet streams this 
is not usually advisable. Any stream, 
however, is generally fished by casting 
the minnow down or down and across. 


SPORTING QUALITIES OF THE DRY FLY 
Part II 
By Pe G. Camp 


RY fly fishing has had a very decided 

influence for the better on the quality 
of the rods and other tackle in general use. 
The beginner in this art promptly dis- 
covers that, in order to make even a pass- 
able job of fishing the floater, it is essen- 
tial that tools at least decently adapted 
to the purpose be used. As a result, trout 
fly-fishermen now commonly employ 
tackle of a considerably higher quality 
than we were once accustomed to seeing 


on the streams. The old, “floppy” fly rods 
are largely things of the past. Instead, we 
have the modern dry-fly article, wonder- 
fully well made, light but powerful and 
perfectly adapted to the purpose, Those 
with the medium-stiff action are very well 
suited to fishing either wet or dry—in 
other words, this is the best sort of fly 
rod for the average fisherman, the mat 
who adapts his method to the time, the 
place and the momentary vagaries of 
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: A Companion to the 


“ | World Famous Bass-Oreno 


The NEW 
PIKE-ORENO 


Pike-Oreno is a new bait—new this year. 
It’s had a season’s testing, however, by 
old timers in various fishing spots the 
country over. 

They’ve put it in the class of the 
Bass-Oreno. 

Pike-Oreno has the most convincing 
action of any bait of its type which we 
have ever designed. On the retrieve it 
travels deep—from four to six feet. Not 
in motion it floats. To see its agitated, 
diving action is to realize its deadly lure 
to pike, bass and pickerel. They go for 
it in a big way. 


No. 957 
Standard 
PIKE-ORENO 























































re Se Tien Comes in two sizes: Standard Pike- 
ral ; | i: Oreno, 5% inches overall; Baby Pike- 
em See eget er Pe ne La a aT Oreno, 4 inches overall; six alluring 
ren PME eis i tl ie ea sea finishes. Price $1.00. 
ind 
ssy 
get } 
: Now, the TRIX-ORENO | 
ave 
nok in 2 New 
ven 
Bait-Casting 
vin 
of Sizes 
| pe Here it is—the Trix-Oreno 
‘al in bait-casting sizes. 
thal Over 100,000 anglers 
ga endorsed it last season in 
mg fly-rod sizes. Letters and 
ase photographs by the thou- There is 
Ips, sands told us of the little 
ee Trix-Oreno’s way of tak- no Mouse Bait like 
ing fish. 
= a larger Trix- . the NEW 
Oreno had to come. It’s 
ms just the same in alluring  DEQOUSE-ORENO 
rs action and flashy <aer- 
and age ery a bit deeper Here’s a new dainty mouse morsel. A most 
for the big ones. perfect imitation. Skims along the surface 
put No. — Trix-Oreno, with little resistance, only a gentle riffle, but 
get py a he Lag a —it doesn’t swim for long. Mouse-Oreno is 
this 6/0 hook, weighs % oz. — Sy-sod run 1 
am, » Thee Snishes: chrominn, A tempting lure for trout. Crappies, sun- 
ting pearl and sod head with fish and bass take to it. Just 156 inches long. 
oss. ae j ’ white body. Price $1.00. Comes in three mouse colors. Price 75c. 
we ef wer ° >> ° — 
“oe Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - -S@aes7 Rods - Reels - Lines - Baits a 
— 
wel . siete 
—in SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 22°“, Fishermen-Get This i 
ify © Please send me your illustrated 84-page book on FISHING. New—84 pages of fishing methods, idens and hints 
mail Name. itten by well known outdoor guides and writers. | 
the Address ; Shows new 1931 tackle. Sent with our compliments. 
the | City, oaied ; State CSE THE COUPON! 
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Why 
BLACK KNIGHT 


Waterproof Bait Casting Line 





saves more big fish 





THE WATERPROOFING 

PROTECTS THE FIBRES 
THE PREMIUM’ SILK FROM WATER, ROT, 
CORE MAKES LINE ALKALI, GRIT AND 
STRONGER. FRICTION. ) 






EVERY FIBRE, EVERY THE CORE KEEPS LINE 
STRAND IS OF BETTER PERFECTLY ROUND 
THAN THE GEST PRE- AND EVENLY DISTRI- 
Mile SILK. BUTES WEAR, STRAIN 
AND FRICTION. 
“Black Knight’ resists wear, 
water-rot, alkaline action, fric- 


tion, grit, and fraying. It holds its 
strength longer and does not give 
way under the hard and sudden 
strains of fighting a big fish. 


(Rerseesreenee’ BUMPS ADD TO mcrae) 
THESE LOOSE FIBRES FRAY aaa 
Send for free booklet in colors describing 
U. S. Lines for every kind of angling. 


U. S. LINE CO. 


Dept. F. Westfield, Mass. 


100 TIMES ENLARGEMENT OF 
SURFACE OF SOFT BRAIDED 
LINE NOT WATERPROOFED. 
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Direct Drive REEL 

Ppp te te Tepacity, 100 yds, ot of 15 1b. tes elk 
Hic. parts to self-spooli: 


ere eee ee. 
Fees pers Sera pete ere bee 
WINONA REEL £2. 


Only Two new styles, No. No. JOSE’. without spool 
without r or cl tina ay antes 
s — vents line coming off or as -50. 
If your Dandie them, we will 

encloser on receipt of price. 
Writs for Free Catalog. (48) 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept . F64, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 
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trout in the matter of insects, natural and 
artificial. 

In place of the original hard-enameled 
lines, so subject to kinks and cracking, 
we now have the soft-finished, vacuum- 
processed lines which are superior in 
every way. American-made single-action 
fly reels have improved in design and 
quality and there is a much wider range 


Comparing notes has led to many fast 
stream-side friendships 


of choice. Our use of the finely tapered 
dry fly leaders has shown us the not in- 
frequent practical value of the very light 
gut terminal in wet fly fishing. The gen- 
erally smaller-sized and more delicately 
dressed dry flies, counterparts ia color 
and form, in many instances, of the living 
winged insects, have had their influence— 
a very beneficial one—on our choice of ar- 
tificials of the wet variety. 

In this connection, the fact might be 
stressed that, not only has the dry fly 
method been of great benefit to us in itself, 
but it has also added immeasurably to 
our knowledge of the best tackle and 
methods to use in wet fly fishing and in 
making better tackle available to the wet 
fly fisherman. The wet fly man, even if he 
elects to stand pat on that method, may 
learn much that will be of great benefit 
to him from his dry fly brother. He is 
now greatly indebted to the dry fly fra- 
ternity for various improvements in fly 
tackle, equipment suited to either dry or 
wet fly fishing. 

The unrivalled sporting qualities of dry 
fly fishing are due in no small degree to 
the excellence and delicacy of the tackle 
used in this delightful sport—sporting 
tools which, in the opinion of the genuine 
enthusiast, excel all others in their in- 
trinsic artistry and appeal. This is par- 
ticularly true of the artificial flies used 
by the dry fly fisherman, the highest exam- 
ples of the fly-tier’s craft. They are in 
many instances remarkably close approxi- 
mations to the natural trout-stream in- 
sects which they are designed to represent. 
The dry fly fisherman’s success depends 
upon his skill in holding the mirror up to 
nature—in matching with his artificial fly 
the appearance and action, when on the 
water, of the living winged insects of the 
stream or streamside. 

In wet fly fishing there is almost always 
a doubt as to just why the trout took the 
fly. The sub-surface fly may be accepted 
as a drowned winged insect, a hatching 
nymph (at the moment of assuming the 
winged state), out of curiosity, rapacity, 
merely because the trout was attracted 





by the action of the fly, because of the 
minnow-like effect of a fly with a gold or 
silver body or for any one of a number of 
other possible reasons. There is no way of 
telling definitely, except perhaps at times 
in upstream nymph fishing. In dry fly 
fishing, however, this uncertainty exists 
far less frequently. As a general thing, 
it may safely be assumed that the fly was 
taken—in both senses of the word—for a 
living or <spent-winged” insect floating 
on the surface. Sometimes, no doubt, a 
dry fly—the gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, for 
example—is taken because it happens to. 





How near have you been to death? 
Read about our new Story Contest 
on page 97 











resemble in a way a hatching nymph rid- 


ing the surface while freeing its wings 
from the nymphal covering. Whether 


this is really the case or not can often be 
determined from the conditions existing 
at the time. 

The natural insects which provide the 
trout’s menu are mostly bred in the stream 
itself. They are not, as assumed by most 
persons unfamiliar with the subject, casual 
strays from the land. The Mayfly order of 
insects is of chief importance to the fisher- 
man. These, above all others, are the fish- 
erman’s flies. When on the water in their 
winged state, after an extended period 
of life below the surface in the larval 
form, they float downstream with wings 
upright and folded and, when in the mood, 
the trout rise to feed upon them. Hence 
the dry fly practitioner casts his artificial 
replica of some variety of the “upwings” 
upstream, matching as nearly as may be 
his artificial fly with the naturals seen on 
the water. He also so handles his tackle 


as to cause the fly to float downstream on 
the surface as closely as possible after 





There! I got him that time. Let’s go! 


the fashion of the natural fly. This simula- 
tion of nature constitutes one of the most 
delightful and interesting features of dry 
fly fishing—a phase of the matter, how- 
ever, except as regards the action of the 
fly, which is ordinarily of considerably 
more significance on the English chalk 
streams than elsewhere. 

Precise imitation, as far as it can be 
attained by the fly-tier, assumes its great- 
est importance on streams where natural 
insects of the Mayfly order are abundant 
and the trout have become accustomed to 
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“With a devastating roar it sprang at my light!” 


“Then I heard a touch—the lightest touch imaginable—im- 
mediately in front of us. Ten seconds’ dead silence. A 
rustle in the jungle, a leap in the dark, an agonized scream 
from the goat! 


“Quickly I put my rifle butt to my shoulder, switched on 
the light attached, and there was the leopard! With a 
look of fiendish cunning in its face, it lay back on its 
haunches, facing me, one forepaw on the goat's head, 
tugging furiously to get the goat under cover. 


“But thank heaven, the rope held, and I had sufficient 
time to take a hurried aim, although the undergrowth rather 
interfered with it. Boom! Five thousand foot pounds of 
energy struck somewhere. A second’s silence, and I thought 
to myself, “I’ve hit the goat!” Then with a full, deep- 
throated, devastating roar which shook one to the marrow, 
as straight as a line that leopard sprang at my light! I 
still had my second barrel left, and with the animal in 
midair, at full leaping stretch, claws unsheathed and within 
inches of me, I squeezed the trigger.” 


If you want to know what happened next—if you want to read a wonder- 
ful story of the hunting of one of the most dangerous of all animals—read 


The Man Eater of Mamonigaon 


The description, by Captain Frazer-Ramsay, of the hunting down and killing of leopards which 
had terrorized villages in the heart of the Indian Jungle, including a leopard that had turned man 
eater. Such leopards are rare, and because of their extreme stealth, superior cunning and utter 
recklessness are more dangerous and more feared than man-eating tigers. You will find it— 


In the JULY issue of 
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The July number will be just about the finest issue of Fietp & StrEAM that we have ever produced—our 
high water mark to date. In addition to the regular departments, each crammed full of where—when—and 
how-to-do-it dope of the most practical value, there will be a dozen articles every one of which will alone 
be worth the cost of the issue. Many of these articles will give you invaluable, practical information as well 


as enjoyment. Here are some of them. 


On Fishing: 

THE LURE OF NAMELESS WATERS 

Where unwary trout strike with savage abandon. 
THE KING OF THE POND 

A Dud Dean story of landlocked salmon. 
TACKLING ESOX ESTOR 

The how, when, where and what with of pike fishing. 
RED EYES AND FLY RODS 

Taking black bass on a fly rod. 
STEELHEADS! 


On Hunting, etc: 


A BARRIER ISLAND DEER HUNT 
With hounds and the whitetail of Southern Coastal Re- 
gions. 
MODERN GROUSE 
The changed habits of the present-day game birds. 
BEAGLES, BASSETS AND BUNNIES 
BIRD DOGS vs. RACE HORSES 
Some pertinent remarks about the tendencies of bird dog 
breeding. 
TRIGGERNOMETRY 


Lessons in the carrying and quick drawing of pistols. 


Tell your newsdealer to save you a copy; or, better still, make sure 


of it by subscribing now. 
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Me BING TERON 


No. 3800 
The Finest Level Winding 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Every refinement that human ingenu- 
ity, coupled with years of manufactur- 
ing skill and engineering, can produce 
—is built into this finest of fine reels! 
The “Blue Heron,” the choicest of Bron- 
son’s “‘Gold Seal” level-winding, 3-piece, 
take-down reels, is genuine jewelled, 
Nickel Silver, heavily chromium plated, 
and beautifully finished with ebony 
bakelite head and tail rings! A new 
standard for reels selling under twice 
its price! See it at your dealers! 

Write for new colored Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


136 State St. Bronson, Mich, 





OLD-TIMERS 
AGREE 
ON THIS 


Good fishing starts with good tackle. 


For instance, “Bristol” steel 


“Kingfisher” lines and “Meek” or 


/ “Blue Grass” reels. 


| A post card brings you the big Bristol 
Catalog. Address The Horton Manu- 


facturing Co., 236 HortonStreet, Bris- 







San Francisco, Cal. 


FISHING | 
TACKLE 


$12.00 


rods, 


tol, Conn. Pacific Coast 
agents, Phil B. Bekeart 
Co., 717 Market Street, | 
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| Mayfly 


\the Ephemera are often sparsely 
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feeding upon different varieties of these 
naturals. The Ephemeridae (insects of the 
family) are present in greatest 
numbers on slow, weedy, and _ soft-bot- 
tomed streams. This is ‘due mainly to 
reasons concerning the suitability of the 
stream bottom to the harboring of larval 
life. On our own fast and rocky streams, 
repre- 
sented. This means that, a good share of 
the time, we need use only artificials of 
the “general” type—flies suggesting in a 
general way a living winged insect. How- 
ever, your fly always must be so governed 
|that its action is as nearly as possible 
the same as that of the natural insect. This 
is not at all times so easy to bring off, 


| it might be added, owing to the pull, or 


‘drag,” which the line and leader are 
prone to exert upon the fly. By and large, 
if the fly has been selected with reasonable 
regard to the conditions at the time, it is 
the placing and the action of the fly 
that spell success or defeat. 


In dry fly fishing we fish upstream, 


wading up against the current, casting the 
fly upstream or up and partly across. As 
trout usually lie facing the current—oc- 
casionally a trout may be cruising here 
and there about a pool in search of. insect 
food—there is a considerable zone behind 
the trout in which the angler is invisible to 
the fish. Thus, it is generally possible— 
also advisable—to use a short line. Conse- 
quently, the rise of a trout to your fly is 
clearly seen.-All of the action takes place 
on the surface in plain sight. Not a little 
of the fascination of dry fly fishing may be 
attributed to this visible acceptance—or 
perhaps ultimate rejection—of the fly by 
the fish. Also, thus fishing close up, many 
more opportunities for valuable observa- 
tion are offered to the dry fly fisherman 
than to the downstream wet fly angler, 
who usually finds it necessary to work at 
a greater distance from the fish in order to 
avoid being seen. And, in the making of a 
successful fly fisherman with either the 
dry or the wet fly, it is impossible to stress 
too greatly the value of stream observation, 


(THE END) 


© The first illustrations of artificial flies @ 
were published about 1620 | 


LAND-LOCKED SALMON AND OUANANICHE 
By John W. Titcomb 


UCH has been written concerning 

the ouananiche (Salmo ouananiche ) 
of Canada. Probably the subject has been 
most completely covered in the book by 
Chambers, The Ouananiche and its Can- 
adian Environment. 

Because of its many good qualities and 
particularly because of its popularity as 
a game fish, there is a great demand for 
land-locked salmon to stock new waters. 

The subject as treated here concerns 


| more particularly the environment of the 





land-locked salmon (Salmo sebago) from 
the viewpoint of the fish culturist and is an 
attempt to guide those who desire to ex- 
tend the range of the species in the United 
States. 

Although the heading of this article 
indicates two distinct species, on the hook 
or in the creel the difference is no more 
than may be expected from varying en- 
vironments and food. 

Either species can be incubated and 
reared to fingerlings in the same water 
supply and equipment requisite to the 


the number of fish to a pool or pond than 
can be accommodated in the case of trout. 
Each individual fish seems to have a par- 
ticular place picked out on the bottom as 
his own and resents being crowded out of 
this location. They dart up from the bot- 
tom for food and right back to this chosen 
spot. Under crowded conditions, the ab- 
normally large pectoral fins will become 
deformed, frayed and diseased. With water 
temperatures between 50 and 60 degrees, 
not much more difficulty should be ex- 
perienced in rearing fingerlings than with 
varieties of trout, but trouble usually 
manifests itself in the yearling and two- 


year-old stages. In the yearling stages 
they should have at least one cubic foot of 
water for each ten fishes of, say, four to 


six inches.” 

At the Tuxedo Club hatchery on the 
club property at Tuxedo, N. Y. some years 
ago, while Keil was fish culturist, land- 
locked salmon were reared after many 
until a 
stock was estab- 


difficulties and very large losses, 
domesticated breeding 





A two-pound, two-year-old land-locked salmon from Imogene Lake, Idaho 


successful propagation and rearing of the 
brook trout. In fact, if it is desired to rear 
to yearlings, the pools used for rearing 
trout to yearlings would be entirely satis- 


factory. = : 
Mr. W. M. Keil’s opinion is—“Land- 
locked salmon cannot be successfully 


reared under crowded conditions as with 
some of the trout varieties. Their habit of 
resting on the bottom instead of swim- 
ming free will not allow of more than half 


lished. Mr. Keil is the only person, so far 
as is known, who has succeeded in do- 
mesticating the land-locked salmon. His 
experience with the breeding of this spe- 
cies is described in The Transactions of 
the American Fisheries Society for 1921. 

To attempt to give a clear idea of the 
type of waters that are necessary as @ 
congenial habitat is difficult. That land- 
locked salmon require cool waters goes 
without saying. They do not require suc 
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Get Tue Bic Fisn! 


WITH THE GREATEST 
OF-ALL FISH FOOLERS! 

















CREEK CHUB Tave-To-Narurelures 











Wiggler, No. 102; 19% 









Here’s a snap shot of 
the 110 Ib. Jew Fish 
caught by an eleven 
year old youngster, W. 
A. Strickland, at Poiny 
Point, Tampa, Fila., 
July 8, 1930—on a 
Husky Pikie Minnow, 
No. 2300! It’s a mighty 
big fish for such a 
small fellow and such 
a small bait! 


in size, shape, 


represents—in 


Length 3/2” 

Weight 34 oz. 
All Game Fish strike 
hard to kill—the 
now’’—"cause it 


looks 


an injured minnow! 


THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 






Weight % oz. 


Length 41/2” Price $ 


The Greatest of all around lures made—for salt 
water or fresh! It represents a natural Pikie Minnow 
in size, shape, color, and natural swimming move 
ments! By all means, don't go to Canada or the 
northern waters without a supply of Pikies! Get a 
few with the new Silver Flash Finish No. 718. 
It's also a killer. 


JOINTED PIKIE MINNOW 





Weight % oz, No. 2600 
Length 4.” Price $1.25 
Is “Some Bait’’ too! It possesses all the good quali- 
lies of the Famous Pikie Minnow—but is even 
more graceful, life-like and deadly—with a more 
rapid swimming movement! Its wicked wiggle and 
fatural likeness fools ‘em all! Those Big Game 
Fish—and small ones, too—just can’t resist it! 


No. 700 


1.00 


and strike 

“Injured Min 
is true-to-nature 
color and by re 
trieving in slow jerks, it accurately 


and 


THE INJURED 


No. 


The Injured Minnow makes an easy, 
tempting, tantalizing meal—and if 
there are any bass around—they're 
yours! With the Injured Minnow, 
you get more of a thrill than with 
other baits because you can see, 
hear, and feel the strike! Also made 
in Silver Flash Finish, No. 1518,— 
and the new Luminous Day and 
Night Finish, No. 1521. 


actions, 


CREEK DARTER 





Weight ‘2 oz. 
Length 334 in. 


No. 2000 
Price 75¢ 


Think of getting two 10 Ib. Bass on one cast! That's 
what this Creek Darter did down south! With its 
darting movement, open mouth and perfect frog 
coloration this lure is second to none in many fishing 
centers. 


yy) NS 


F you have some good pictures 

of extraordinary fish taken on 
Creek Chub Lures—send ‘em in 
—and we'll make it worth your 
while—if we can use them! 
Every Creek Chub Lure is made 
to Catch Fish! At your dealers 
or direct ! Our beautiful new Cata- 
log sent FREE upon request! 











MINNOW 





1505 
Price $1.00 
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ie addition to the prizes the Famous 
Pikie Minnow took in the 1930 Big 
Fish Contest last year—here are a few 
other BIG FISH taken on Creek Chub 
Nature Lures—165'4 lb. Tarpon, 110 lb. 
Jew Fish on the Husky Pikie—25 lb. Dol- 
ly Varden Trout, 25 lb. Snook on the Fa- 
mous Pikie Minnow; 3714 lb. Pike on an 
Injured Minnow; 103 Ib. Whip Ray on a 
Husky Muskie; 88 lb. Tarpon on a Chub 
Large Mouth 
Black Bass on a Creek Darter, No. 2000! 


No. 
Body 
Pric 


Weight % oz. 


No. 
Body 







The 
Bigger and 
Wiser the Fish—the 
HARDER they STRIKE—these 
Creek Chub fish-foolin’ Lures—that 
are made so true-to-nature—in size, 
shape, color—and above all else, in 
natural swimming movement—as to 
cunningly deceive all game fish— 
large and small! And here they are— 
the lures you should take with you- 

if you want to get More and Bigger fish! 


NEW SINFUL SAL 





$-21 
2% in. 
e $1.00 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie—especially in hot 
weather—as it travels at a moderate depth with a 
flashy, wobbling, wiggling, darting movement! The 
only spoon with the “‘Stabilizer’’ that prevents twist 
ing or kinking the line. Can be used with sinker in 
the line for very deep trolling. 


NEW BEETLE 





3850 Price $1.00 
2% in, Weight 3% oz. 


Made to represent a ‘‘Water Beetle’ this new lure 
travels quite deep when reeled or trolled moderately 


fa 
of 


with spinners for 


ce 


st. Can not revolve or twist the line and is one 
few lures with nonfouling hooks extended in rear 
short biters’’. The flashy irides 
nee of pearl blades makes the “‘Water Beetle’ a 


sure fire killer of all game fish and a splendid Jure for 
small mouth bass. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 136 S. Randolph Street, GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 


ICREEK CHUBBAITS CATCH MORE FIS 
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The True Temper Toledo, 
king of fishing rods, made 
in three popular grades, 
three different finishes, 
two kinds of mountings, 
various lengths, three de- 
grees of stiffness. Priced at 
$9.00 to $15.00. Other rods 
of True Temper make from 
$3.00 upward. Write for 
catalog. 
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WithTRUE TEMPER 


TheW RIS T 





(2) Backswing 





(3) Release 


PPLE throwing with a sharp stick is great sport 

for kids but the fisherman usually wants to 

get his exercise playing the fish instead of 

throwing the bait. That's another reason for the unequaled popu- 
larity of the True Temper Rod. 


Casting with the True Temper Rod is a single easy wrist motion as 
illustrated above. It requires only half the effort needed with other 
types of rod. The wonderful live, supple strength of the True Temper 
Rod shoots the bait to the mark with a flip of the wrist. 


True Temper Rods are made of rapier steel with a clock spring temper, 
ground by hand to the taper (exclusive) that gives perfect action. 
Other rods may “look something like’ them just as a carp “looks 
something like’ a bass... but that’s all. Every genuine True Temper 


Rod carries our trade mark. Any other is an imitation. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 
1928 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


TRUE TEMPE 
FISHING Robs 





deep lakes as do the lake trout and in tie 
same waters with lake trout do not fre. 
quent such deep waters as the latter in hot 
weather. 

The land-locked salmon is indigenoys 
to four river basins in the State of Maine 
and to no other waters in the United 
States. It has a more extensive range jn 
Canada, principally in the Province of 
Quebec and the Labrador Peninsula, 





Photo Commissioner Inland Fisheries, Maine 


The hooked nose is very characteristic 
of male ouananiche 


where it goes by the name of ouananiche. 
In Maine its range has been extended to 
other waters to the detriment, in some in- 
stances, of brook trout fishing and without 
very satisfactory salmon fishing in return. 
The Maine Commission has discontinued 
its range into brook trout waters because 
of its destructive tendencies. It has been 
exploited in other New England States, 
in New York and to some extent, but 
with very indifferent results, in the Middle 
West—particularly in Michigan and 
Minnesota. In Vermont there are two 
or three lakes which at times furnish good 
salmon fishing as a result of artificial 
stocking with fingerlings. In New Hamp- 
shire there are also five or six lakes which 
have been successfully stocked. Sunapee 
Lake has at times afforded good salmon 
fishing, but it is not a reliable lake for 
this species 

Waters in both New Hampshire and 
Vermont have been sufficiently stocked to 
make it possible to collect eggs and con- 
tinue restocking. 


N the other hand, Lake George in 
New York has been annually stocked 
with an average of perhaps 15,000 land- 
locked salmon during a period of over 
twenty years, but the returns have been 
very discouraging. The young, in the 
earlier days as fry and later as fingerlings, 
have been planted in a small trout stream, 
tributary to the lake. Trout fishermen 
have undoubtedly caught many small sal- 
mon in the brook. When six to eight 
inches long, they have one line of red 
spots on them, are easily taken with a fly 
and are often mistaken by the novice for 
brook trout. Those which descend into the 
lake have to run the gauntlet of the north- 
ern pike in a bay especially suited to the 
latter fish. But then, perhaps Lake George 
has all the species it ought to have. It is 
inhabited by twenty species of fishes be- 
sides the northern pike, a concrete exam- 
ple of the evils of indiscriminate stocking. 
The method recommended as a .result 





of a biological survey (4 Biological Sur 
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vey of Lake George, N. Y. by James G. 
Needham, Chancey Juday, Emmeline 
Moore, Charles K. Sibley and John W. 
Titcomb) for successfully introducing 
jand-locked salmon in a lake inhabited by 
s0 many antagonistic species, and having 
no large inlet, is to rear the salmon to 
eight or nine inches long—that is, past the 
period when they would naturally be in- 
habiting a tributary stream. Then they can 
be planted in the portions of the lake best 
suited to them. 

If Lake George had a large trout stream 
flowing into it and did not contain such 
antagonistic species as the pickerel and 
northern pike, it might be looked upon as 
a good prospect for stocking with land- 
locked salmon fingerlings, with reasonable 
expectation of success. 

Keil’s observations indicate that the 
change from parr to smolt begins during 
the latter part of the second year and that 
it is an anatomical change as well as one 
of coloration. During this period the sal- 
mon are fitted to withstand the deeper 
waters of the lakes, which from that age 
on, are to be their habitat. It is at this 
stage, when from nineteen months to two 
years of age, that the land-locked salmon 
leave the streams for the lakes. 


N STATES east of the Rocky Moun- 

tains, without continual restocking, it 
is doubtful if any of the waters to which 
salmon have been introduced will be self- 
maintaining, due to the lack of satisfac- 
tory spawning areas. However, where the 
salmon spawn around the shores in such 
waters, there may be a source of supply 
for eggs for hatchery use in sufficient 
quantities to compensate for this condition. 

In 1924 we find Mr. Keil actively en- 
gaged in the acclimatization of land- 
locked salmon in glacial lakes high up 
among the mighty peaks of the Sawtooth 
Range, in connection with his duties as 
Fish Commissioner of Idaho. Sufficient 
time has not elapsed to determine whether 
the land-locked salmon, as now estab- 
lished, will be self-maintaining, but catches 
of salmon have been reported from some 
of these lakes. In the tributary to Imogene 
Lake, numerous spawning salmon were 
seen by U. S. Forester Locke as early as 
September 12, 1929. One of these which 


he caught was ripe. This is probably the |: 


earliest recorded date for the spawning 
of land-locked salmon and may be attrib- 
uted to seasonal temperature conditions at 
an elevation of 9000 feet. 

If land-locked salmon are introduced as 
fingerlings they should, when possible, be 
planted in streams tributary to the waters 
to be stocked. There they will remain 
until from six to nine inches in length 
before working down into the lake. Wher- 
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Win one of the $200.00 worth of 
Prizes being offered in our new Story 
Contest. Read the details on page 97 











ever there is a chain of lakes, it is pre- 
ferable to stock the upper waters in a | 
series, even though they are only com- 
paratively small trout ponds. As the fishes 
attain growth, instinct directs them to mi- | 
grate to larger waters and they work | 
down into the lower lakes. Then, if the 
waters are suited to them, they seem to he | 
satisfied not to continue their journey in- | 
definitely. 

In Vermont, Willoughby Lake was first 
stocked with land-locked salmon by plant- 
ing them in a small trout lake, tributary 
to it. The salmon appear to have left 
the trout waters before attaining a size 
detrimental to the trout. 

Big Averill Lake is another Vermont 
water where best results come from stock- 


| 





ing Little Averill, which is tributary to it. 








The Dixie 
Wiggler, %or 
% oz. with 
colored buck- 
tail. Price 
$1.00. Sure- 
fire bass 
toker. 





The Mouse Wig- 
gler, % oz. with 
colored bucktail. 
Just out this seo- 
son. Proved dead- 
ly in results on 
bass, pike, wall- 
eyes, musky. 


Price $1.00. 








Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, four 

sizes: bass, fly rod, musky and 

the Sidestepper (new) for short 
strikers. 45c per jar. 


AL. Fos5 


PoRK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 


Mu 








Shimmy 
Wiggler 


STATION 


B.A.S.8. 


BROAD CASTING 


HEN the bass program starts 
you can tune in anywhere with 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Baits. The reason 
is that these baits are scientifically de- 
signed to give the fish what he wants. 





For fifteen years Al. Foss Baits have 
brought home the bacon for a con- 
stantly increasing army of sportsmen 
anglers. They are the only baits 
combining the deadly sure-fire fish- 
getting action of spinner, wobbling 
body, bucktail, pork rind and color. 
They are the original “sure shot” 
fishing system, and no angler comes 
home disappointed who uses them 
consistently and properly. Directions 
for casting packed with each bait. 
To prove this to yourself: 


Make This Test 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with 
an Al. Foss Bait. Use anything you 
like on the other. Make alternate casts 
with each rod. You should always 
catch more fish on the Al. Foss bait. 


Al. Foss Lures made in seven styles 
for every condition of water and 
weather. Most every store that sells 
tackle can supply you. Descriptive 
folder on request. 





FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 


1 Wobbling Body 

2 Sparkling Color 

3 Flashing Spinner 

4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 





THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 


Sporting Goods Division 


1970 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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1 oz 
Spool 


The Ranger’s Specifications 
Spool of Bakelite on nickel steel shaft, 1s 
strong, trouble-proof, securely anchored. Large 
arbor for smooth, quick winding. Nickel steel 
pivots and adjustable phosphor bronze bear- 
ings. Silent, free-running precision-cut gears 
Nickel-silver level-wind worm, removable steel 
pawl. Rigid barrel housing with quick ‘‘Taka- 
part." Best materials and workmanship 
throughout. Handsomely finished, expertly 
assembled. Responsibly guaranteed. No. 125, 
price $15. 





TheA. F. Meisselbach Division of the General Industries Co. 


3121 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels 
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ACCURATE 
Casting Is 
~~~ NATURAL! 








CCURACY is the Ranger Reel’s 
middle name! Fish-getting 


accuracy ... bull’s-eye cast- 
ing to big fish, with the light baits 
which alone so often will take their 
fancy. 

This exceptionally light running 
high quality level-wind bait-casting 
reel embodies every best genuine 
Meisselbach feature. Its light start- 
ing, easy running, minimum momentum, 
and large spool arbor all assist use of the 
smallest free-running line and light-weight 
baits. Enabling the average caster to use 
the methods of the expert. 

The Ranger is designed and produced to 
give you lifetime service with never-end- 
ing satisfaction. Get one today at your 
dealer's. If not displayed, please 
write to us. 





















distance at all” 


fe ” 
iy e e 
flow Far is a Mile Pr 
re “If your feet ain't comfortable it’s too darn far” 
said Rangeley Bill, as he looked back at the rest 


of the party hobbling up the trail. But if you'd 
wear Bass Moccasins like mine it ain't no 


BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS 


The Choice of Experienced Sportsmen 


Free catalogue showing Bass Styles for every sports 
purpose sent on request. Write for your copy today 





4 VEY EF 
$Me 
a G. H. BASS & CO. 


600 Main Sireet Wilton, Maine 
_ 














ones, 


Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 
44 West 44th Street, N. Y. 





. « 
oating Grasshoppers and Crickets 
The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 











There are exceptional cases where a 
pond of small area has been successfully 
stocked with land-locked salmon. 

Although it has been indicated that the 
land-locked salmon require cool waters 
they do not require as low a temperature 
as the lake trout and probably not as low 
as the brook trout. 

The land-locked salmon is successfully 
established in some lakes inhabited by 





Photo Canadian National Railways 
A 32-pound Atlantic salmon from the 
Medway River, Nova Scotia 


small-mouth bass. The Belgrade Lakes in 
Maine—famous for their bass fishing— 
also contain the land-locked salmon, the 
stock being kept up by artificial propaga- 
tion. Sunapee Lake in New Hampshire is 
another illustration of a lake inhabited 
by antagonistic species. The bass frequent 
the warm bays and the salmon and trouts 
inhabit the cooler waters. 

Wherever the land-locked salmon is 
introduced, it has been customary to in- 
troduce smelt as food. The smelt is not 
only a very desirable food for this species, 
but also for the lake trout which inhabit 
most of the waters where there are sal- 
mon. However, the smelt is very cannibal- 
istic and should not be introduced as food 
for salmon in Lake George. There is a 
very - desirable species of whitefish of 
small growth which has always been 
the natural food of the lake trout in that 
beautiful and famed lake. 


N waters to which it is indigenous, the 

land-locked salmon does not migrate to 
the ocean, although for the spawning 
function it sometimes descends the outlet 
of the lake instead of ascending one of the 
inlets. Grand Lake in Maine is an illustra- 
tion of a place where the salmon descend 
into the outlet stream for the spawning 
function, and as a result, anglers get very 
good fishing in the pools below the outlet. 
After the spawning function, the salmon 
return to the lake. The same holds true 
of the ouananiche of Canada. 

In its native habitat the land-locked 
salmon is not land-locked any more than 
is the ouananiche of Canada. All lakes in- 
habited by it have direct communication 
with the sea, or did originally. Chambers 
says that few “descend to the sea.” 

When introduced to new waters, the 
land-locked salmon have a tendency 10 
leave them, never to return. There is n0 
definite knowledge as to what becomes of 
them; they simply disappear. For this rea- 
son it has been the practice to screen @ 
outlets of the lakes in New Hampshire 
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where land-locked salmon have been in- 
troduced. In Vermont, after some of the 
lakes were stocked with salmon, they af- 
forded fairly good fishing for a time, and 
then ran out; but in other lakes, by an- 
nual stocking, very good fishing has result- 
ed and the fish do not appear to have left 
the lakes in any considerable numbers. 

It is a waste of money to attempt to 
stock public lakes of small area with land- 
locked salmon. They thrive best in waters 
of large range. This requirement is espe- 
cially true of waters inhabited by small- 
mouth bass and other spiny-rayed fishes, 
where there are bays suitable for such 
warm-water fishes, but where the larger 
portion of the lake is water of a favorable 
temperature for the Sa/lmonidae. 

In response to an inquiry as to what 
constitutes the minimum area of a lake 
suitable for land-locked salmon, Willis E. 
Parsons, at one time Commissioner of 
Maine, remarked that the area is not al- 
ways the deciding factor; that some small 
ponds of good depth and with strong 
water flowing into them have proved suit- 
able. 

In Canada this species inhabits lakes 
with large inlets and heavy rapids. The 
“small ponds of good depth with strong 
water flowing into them,” described by 
Parsons, would probably be called “pools” 
in the larger salmon waters of Canada. 

In the selection of waters for land- 
locked salmon, the stocking of which is 
to be maintained at public expense, the 
specifications seem to call for “lakes with 
large inlets and heavy waters,” with the 
exceptional qualification of Commissioner 
Parsons’ “small deep ponds with strong 
water flowing through them.” In such 
waters the salmon are assured of a stream 
to use during the nuptial season. 


@|“58 have been known to use a hol @ 


low log or an old pail for a nest 


WIZARDS OF THE ROD AND 
REEL 


By Breems Forrest 
ART NEU 


ONE among the sixty-odd expert 

anglers who assembled at Buiialo 
for the 1930 National Association of Sci- 
entific Angling Clubs’ tournament gave a 
better demonstration of coordinated con- 
trol of eye and muscle than did Art Neu 
of Newark, New Jersey. He tied in the 
dry-fly accuracy, unknown-distance event 
with Jules B. Cuenin, equalling the world’s 
record with a score of 97. A slow driz- 
zling rain and failing light didn’t shake 
his composure, although it may have pre- 
vented him from bettering a mark that 
has stood for several years. 

Precise handling of rod and line is the 
feature of Neu’s fly casting that is in- 
stantly noticeable. He is undoubtedly one 
of the prettiest: fly casters among today’s 
champions. He never looks over his shoul- 
der to see how his back-casts are straight- 
ening out and he makes no unnecessary 
or superfluous motions. He is known 
along the New Jersey trout streams as 
one of the best fishermen who ever tied a 
dry fly to a leader. 

To Freep & STREAM readers he has 
this to say on accuracy fly-casting: 

“The first essential in accuracy fly- 
casting is to have a rod with sufficient 
stiffness in the first two sections to give 
it proper balance. Then the line should 
be of such weight as to properly balance 
the rod. When this necessity has been 
met, half of the fly caster’s troubles are 
over and the rod should cast itself. 

“The rod should be gripped firmly but 
not tensely with the four fingers, the 
thumb pressing against the top of the 
cork. Elbows should be kept well in to 
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«“... this looks good!” 
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HETHER a man packs heavy for a long trip, or 

stocks up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 

should be at the head of his list. It’s packed in 
sturdy, compact cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, 
proof against abuse. More than that, it makes the finest 
pancakes you’ve ever tasted—a famous ready-prepared recipe 
that needs nothing but water and a little stirring to make 
the grand champion breakfast. It comes in two varieties— 
wheat or buckwheat. Most campers like to take along a 
little of beth. 


You can get Pills 
bury’s Pancake Flour 
in the biggest city or 
the farthest outpost 
—wherever there’s a 
grocer who makes it 
his business to know 
what men like. 


Pillsbury’ 


Pancake Flour 
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Every Ashaway Line 
ia guaranteed — satis- 
faction or money back. 


Crandall’s 
a 
American 
se * 
Finish 
XAMINE the Ash- 
away Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly 
Line. 

You'll want it. So 
surprisingly pliable and 
weighty. So smooth 
and tough. Handsome 
brown that does not 
glisten. 

Used exclusively by 
Zane Grey and count- 
less other experts. Best 
in obeying the rod. 
Highest accuracy, deli- 
cacy, distance and dur- 





ability. Always shoots 
perfectly, never turns 
sticky or wiry. 

Level sizes, 25 yds., 
H to B, $1.50 to $3. 


IFI to GBG, $6.50 to 





Buy the Ashaway Extra Strength A S H AWAY 





— Black wate f line for b © ® 
wf, si, Se ents Ages grow A any Sold ~ Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
. > connected 50 yd. spools, sizes Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
~. I to C, $1 to $2.95. Box Ashaway, 
832 Rhode Island 
CHROMIUM-DEPOSITED 





TIPS and GUIDES 


Save Your Line and Protect You on Landing Big Fish. 


Our Tips and Guides—Chromium-DEPOSITED by our Exclusive Methods 
—are DIFFERENT from ordinary chromium-plated. They Will Not Break, 
Crack or Notch, Practically Indestructible. Assure Always a Smooth- 
Running Line. Rust and Wear-Proof. Resist Chemical Action of Sea Water. 
Send Today for Folder. 


Sold by All Leading Dealers 


PERFECTION TIP COMPANY, 1833 Race Street, Denver, Colorado 
Pacific Coast representatives, McDONALD & LINFORTH, Call Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 








Double tapered, 30 yds., | 








Trout Fishing 
& Hunting Fit U Creep 
ers are ideal 
for Trout : 
Hunting. They Walkemeyer’s Sure-Lure 
4 - The one best bet for all game fish 
end = adjust especially bass and pickerel. Red or 













$8.50. Ask your dealer. | 
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the side, the body and casting arm being 
relaxed as much as possible. This permits 
giving the proper action to the rod so that 
it will do its work with the least amount 
of energy being expended. 

“The line is cast backward by raising 
the rod sharply to a position slightly in 
back of vertical, where it is abruptly stop. 
ped. After allowing time for the line to 
straighten out the forward cast is started 
by pressure of the thumb on the grip and 
by following through with the wrist. The 
whole movement must be easily but firmly 
executed, as smoothness means everything 
in acquiring grace and accuracy. 

“Practically the only difference between 
wet- and dry-fly casting is the follow- 
through position of the rod. When casting 
the wet fly, the rod position on the for- 
ward cast finishes horizontally with the 
water, while in casting the dry fly, the 
forward stroke ends with the rod at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees to the 
water. 

“A great many anglers have trouble 
with their back casts hitting the water. 
This fault may be overcome by acquiring 
a high back cast. As a matter of fact, the 
course of the line in casting should not be 
horizontal to the water but should de- 
scribe an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
sloping from a high back cast to a low 
forward cast. 


“WN casting the accuracy dry fly, the line 
should be worked out with the fly 
fairly high above the surface on the for- 
ward cast, until the caster is certain that 
the fly is well over the target. It should 
then be lowered gradually in a series of 
several casts at the proper range, before 
being delivered. Close study of the vaga- 
ries of the wind is essential, as even a 
slight air current is sufficient to drift the 
fly in falling. 
“In casting the wet fly, less false casting 
is necessary, as the range can be obtained 
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ies fom salmon ball and modelled spoon make 
aS, Ligh’, a marvelous action in water. 
| yw strong and . 
i Fw we is Parcel comfortable to | | From your dealer or sent direct $1.00 
Post. West of Mississippi $1.30. ear. 
FRED H. WALKEMEYER ? 
otaaveen are Ma maees 40 West 48th St. New York City 
\ 








a : : . 
Art Neu of Newark, New Jersey, doing 
some accuracy dry-fly casting 


with a very few preliminary casts. After 
the range has been obtained, it is merely 4 
matter of rhythm—making each cast 
identical with that which preceded it, $0 
as to make absolutely certain of coming 
within the target before delivery.” 

For casting the dry fly in tournament 
work, Neu uses an English IBI tapered 
line. This weight line happens to fit his 
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rod and is mentioned here merely to show 
that this expert’s preference is tor plenty 
of weight. 

Neu has been tournament casting since 
1910 and has missed only one national 
competition since 1916. He finished first 
in the half-ounce accuracy bait event in 
1928 and won the dry-fly accuracy event 
in 1929. 

|The males of the paradise and Siamese | 

fighting fish build a nest of air bubbles 


©| from the mouth, first coating the bub..O 
| bles with a mucus secretion | 


ARTIFICIAL BAIT FOR 
PANFISH 


By Harry McNey 


HE idea of catching crappies, blue- 

gills, rock bass and other panfish on 
artificial lures seems ridiculous to many 
people. I, too, felt the same way once upon 
a time. Never did it occur to me that such 
fish could be taken on anything except live 
bait. Not long ago, however, I read an 
article which told about how the baby pan- 
fish swallowed a baited hook and by so do- 
ing had to be killed and that with artificial 
bait, this would not happen. The author 
explained that by using flies, the fish 
would be hooked in the mouth and so could 
easily and safely be released after first 
wetting the hands. As I caught fish only 
for the fun of fishing, as most of us do, 
I decided to try the artificial lures. 

The result was that I bought some wet 
flies and proceeded to fish a densely-pad- 
ded, abandoned reservoir, where the pads 
were so thick that it was impossible to do 
genuine casting of any kind. I therefore 
literally had to swim the flies in the open 
spots over the bluegill beds. Even this was 
very difficult to do, but I did manage to 
catch a few fish. 

Not being entirely satisfied with results, 
I decided next to try dry flies. Accord- 
ingly, I bought some floaters, tossed them 
out into the few openings which could be 
reached and proceeded to catch fish. The 
little fighters would come to the surface, 
grab the tiny No. 12 trout flies and be 
off like torpedoes. On my light fly rod, 
they put up a mighty good scrap and many 
of the doughty little warriors earned their 
freedom in the dense lily pads. 


—— learned that the majority of 





strikes came at the instant the fly struck | 


the water. This started me thinking and I 
decided that the secret probably lay in the 
little splash made by the fly hitting the 
water. I immediately put my discovery 
into practice with gratifying results. Let- 
ting out about four or five feet of line 
beyond the tip, I cast, or rather reached 
out, a dry Black Gnat to a likely looking 
opening in the pads, about six inches in 
diameter. I danced the fly around on the 
Water in a most enticing manner. Almost 
immediately there was an eruption as one 
of the largest bluegills it has ever been 
my pleasure to catch snapped up the fly 


with a resounding smack. This fish | 


weighed just a little less than a pound— 
a whopper for that part of Maryland. 
_ One day I made a bet with a sceptical 
live-bait fishing pal of mine that I could 
catch more fish on a fly than he could 
with worms. In a very short time my 
Brown Hackle had creeled the larger 
number of bluegills and my doubting 
Iriend was convinced and made a convert 
‘o my method of catching panfish. 

have found my system of jiggling a 
dry fly on the surface a very killing one 
lor this particular pond. In the more open 
lakes and ponds, however, wet flies, fished 
in the usual manner, are as good, and in 
some cases better. For example—I had 
been trying the twitching method on an 
open lake for about an hour, with only 
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Mile Rock Light, at the Golden 
Gate, San Francisco Harbor. 


5c size 
A WHIFF of its fragrance arouses a keen 
desire to try it. A taste of the rich and flavory tobaccos 
that are blended to give OLD BRIAR its distinctive character 
only whets the appetite for more. In contrast to ordinary 
blends, it has a sparkling quality that grows more satisfying 


with acquaintance. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 
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AN OCEAN CITY REEL 


= New OCEAN CITY ae 
SURF CASTING REEL 


Now Made with Our Famous TAKE-A-PART Feature 


EASILY TAKEN APART TO CLEAN 
AND Olt 
THE FISHERMAN’S FAVORITE 


STAR DRAG 
FREE SPOOL 


MULTIPLYING 


THE MANY NEW FEATURES MAKE IT 
THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


SEE IT AT YOUR DEALERS . . . . SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE A 


OCEAN CITY MFG. CO, 


1341-47 NOBLE STREET, PHil. ADELPHIA = 
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250 yd., $10.00 
300 yd., $12.00 
400 yd.. $15.00 


OUR OTHER REELS 


IKE WALTON 
BAY CITY 
NEW CHELSEA 
BRIGANTINE 
SEA GIRT 
ORLANDO 
LONG KEY 
QUAKER CITY 
COAST CITY 

















KA-BAR 
T29 
Fish Knife 
$2.00 
The knife that sat- 


isfies every fisher- 
man who owns one. 


* Price 


For Catalog write 
Dept. C 
UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 





Extra Keen 
CuTtine Eoce 


Hook Point 
STRAIGHTNER 


Hook DiscorceR 


Patent No. 1788656 
OTHERS PENOING 


ScaAlER ————»! 








Cap 
Lirter 








Fisn-HooK 
SHARPENING STONE 














Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
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Silk Bait Casting Line 


Blue Ribbon is a thin, soft, ,, 
flexible line for the expert Used for 
bait caster who strives for pass 

accuracy and appreciates re- 





liability. on pce 
gg ey ee 


proofed line that may be 
thumbed without burning. 
Assures minimum of back- 
lash. Spools easily. 


4 sizes. Tests 12-25 lbs. 


“SPEED BA 


MAKES ‘EM BITE QUIC 











The only bait constructed scientifically! 
For trolling. casting, dipping. 3 sizes 
—trout (casting), bass, muskies. Tests 
prove Speed Bait, with its 16 flashing 
spinners, effective where others fail 
Positively noisy. Tested to maximum 
pulls. Veteran fishermen astonished. 
Silver or copper finish. Trout or bass, 
$1.00, musky, 5 


DEALERS—WWrite for Offer 










































Known from Coast to Coast 
for Getting the Big Ones 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
GME AMERICAN FLIES FOR AMERICAN WATERS BS 








Meets all requirements for fresh 
and salt water fishing . . . the 
favorite of fishermen everywhere 





1-Nighthawk 
1-Midget 

1-Lucky Jack 
1-Little Joe 





S1X famous 
DRY TROUT 
FLIES for 











American designed, Amer- 
ican made for American Wat- 
ers--these six Marathon Special 
Dry Trout flies are the last word in Trout Lures! Perfect- 
ed only after many seasons’ work, tested on streams from 
Maine to California. Used by fishing authorities every- 
where who are enthusiastic over them. Take advantage 
of this special offer--try them out--ask your dealer for 
them. If he does not have them, mail us a dollar bill and 
we will send the assortment and, if you don't say they're 
the best you ever used, return them and get your money 
back. Specify hook size--8, 10 or 12. MARATHON CATALOG 
and GUIDE TO FLY FISHING Free with each order. 











KINGFISHER 
FISHING TACKLE 


at your dealer's, or write US. aes. 


EDW.K. TRYON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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half-hearted rises from small fish, | 
changed to a Royal Coachman wet fly and 
immediately began to get results by land- 
ing a half-pound perch from among some 
submerged rocks. Following this, I took 
a small bass. 

I continued fishing with wet flies and 
caught plenty of fish until I came to a 
stretch of lily pads and reeds. Here my 
wet flies brought only mediocre results, 
so I changed back to my favorite method 
of twitching dry flies. First I hooked a 


| big bass and then several yellow perch. 


This system worked until I again came to 
open water, where it was necessary to 
resort to wet flies in order to catch fish. 
While things worked out this way in the 
majority of cases, as far as my experi- 
ences are concerned, it must not be sup- 
posed that there are no exceptions to this 
rule. For instance, I had been fishing a 
very deep lake in Pennsylvania which was 
liberally stocked with rock bass and 
crappie. I tried wet flies for an entire day, 
but with little success. My luck should 
have been much better, as there were any 
number of feeding crappie in view most of 
the time. Inasmuch as there apparently 
was not a lily pad in the entire lake, it 
never occurred to me to use my twitching 
method. 

That evening, however, I went back and 
tried dry flies. Those fish almost went 
crazy. As many as five of them would rush 
for the flies at once and most of my lures 
were torn to pieces before nightfall. This 
just goes to show that panfish, under 
certain conditions, are just as fussy as 
trout when it comes to the kinds of flies 
and the manner of presenting them. 

There are also a few very small wooden 
plugs on the market, which panfish, espe- 
cially rock bass, will sometimes take. 

The moment one tries to suggest par- 
ticular patterns of flies, he lets himself 
in on a lengthy discussion. The flies I am 
going to mention are by no means the 
only effective ones, but are a few of the 
best, judging from my personal experi- 
ence. The Black Gnat is my favorite. 
Following close on its heels is the Brown 
Hackle—and then Black Prince and Blue 
Bottle. As a matter of fact, almost any 
dark pattern will catch fish, though at 
times, flies like the Royal Coachman and 
Queen of the Waters will be found very 
effective. Cahill and Gray Hackle are 
also good bets at times. 

All of this proves that you can catch 
panfish without resorting to worms or 
other live baits. Furthermore, you usually 
will catch larger fish by using flies. If 
you don’t believe it, just try it some time. 
Scotcher’s “Fly-Fishers Legacy,” atl 
lished in 1800, was perhaps the first 


book to recognize that fish may rise wo 
an artificial fly because it floats 


@ 





JUNE AND THE CONTEST 


OY—what a time for fishing! How 

can anyone resist the impulse during 
this glorious weather? The answer 1s—- 
“You can’t.” As a perfectly logical deduc- 
tion to this statement, we might also 
ask how anyone can resist sending in ai 
affidavit in the Annual Frecp & STREAM 
Prize Fishing Contest? The reply should 
be the same as that to the first question 
Whether it will be or not is up to each 
and every one of you. If you don't sen 
us your affidavit, it will be just too bad 
because we are giving away $3535! 
worth of prizes. Yes sir—that’s a fact 
Turn to pages 66 and 68 if you think I am 
“taking you for a trolley ride.” 

You young folks especially—don’t over- 
look the fact that we are offering this 
year a Special Boy’s and Girl's Prize 
im each Class and Division! This 1s ® 
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“Oldest Sporting Goods House in America” BOISTRIB vTroes 





consist of a $10.00 rod or reel to 
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selected from one of the advertisers in 
Frecp & STREAM. We will guarantee, if 
you are fortunate enough to win one of 
these prizes, that it will always remain one 
of your most cherished possessions. And 
why wouldn’t it? You will be able to tell 
all of your friends that you won it by 
catching the largest fish entered by any 
boy or girl in one of the Divisions of the 
Fietp & StrREAM Contest—and that’s noth- 
ing to be sneezed at! 

We would like, also, to remind again the | 
trout fishermen that we have an Eastern | 
Rainbow Trout Division. Last year there 
was a definite improvement shown in the 
number of entries in thi s Division as com- 
pared with the previous year. However, 
is ought to be two or three times as 
many, because plenty of our Eastern 
waters—both streams and lakes—are well 
stocked with these fish. 














VERYTHING is wide open in June 

—with the exception of the bass fish- | | 
ing in some states. As for the salt-water 
fishing, that, too, will soon be coming in 
strong. Don’t forget about the wonderful 
weakfishing to be had in Eastern waters. 
Last year we had one of the finest weak- 
fish seasons in a long time. For some rea- 
son or other, there were very few of these 
fish entered in our Contest. Every so often 
I would meet someone who told me about 
the marvelous weakfishing he had a short 
time before and about all the big fish he 
caught. When I asked him why he didn’t 
enter one or more of them in our Contest, 
the reply was, “Gosh! I never thought 
about it.”—or words to that effect. The re- 
sult was that this fellow very likely lost 
out on a $50.00 or $25.00 prize. 

The same goes for all of the other 
Classes and Divisions. Why don’t you fel- 
lows hang sinkers on the end of your 
noses as a reminder and put one of our 
Contest affidavits in the band of your fish- 
ing hat? I am firmly convinced that if 
so many of you didn’t “just forget”, we 
would receive about five times as many 
affidavits as we do. At least, try to re- 
member that it may cost you money to 
forget and then, perhaps, you won't forget 
to remember. 

















“Barnacle Bill” 


There are “picturesque 
characters” where You are cast photogrersh —the 
man who took it calls it 


‘ hi ! e 

Barnacle Bill” — 
Will you be kind enough to answer for the going t S summer: widen Graflex Pingo, 

writer, who is a subscriber to your magazine, | 2 bd easy~ 

the following questions? s . operate Camera for supe- 
1. The proper bait for surf fishing for striped | 2 rior pictures. 

ass, bluefish and weakfish. In = question, You ll want to take pictures of No P ork about 

lease describe how line should be harnessed. guessw focus 
Please state kind and weight of sinkers, them—and of hundreds of other or whether Bill’s features 


hooks and length and size of leaders to be used . . $ 
tyes subjects—pictures so fine you'll fr. in the femmes of the 


3. Is it proper to tie on bait for surf casting 4 
with ordinary 00 thread? be proud to show them to your nha et 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


FS above way-down- 
SURF CASTING SUGGESTIONS 


FisH1nG Epiror 








Hector R. Pocorosa. 


Comment: I can confidently assure you that | friends! 22 . Take along a Graflex! was in perfect focus, mate 


there os eg thing as “the proper bait” for | full p piers sie Id | i. 
any of the fish you mention. This would depend M : ° natura ili wou OOK. 

entirely upon the season and locality, about Let the nearest dealer in fine camerds 

which you say nothing in your letter, and also e o,° * 

the conditions existing at the time that you are show you the superiorities that make EXECUTIVES—Write 

doing your fishing. ° for data re: Business 
The best I can do, therefore, is to give you Graflex the Camera for better pictures. Uses of Graflex. 

a list of some of the best baits for use on those ans i ee 


species. For striped bass—bloodworms,  sand- 
worms, small eels, sheddar crabs and menhaden 
Then, of course, there are the metal squids 
which are also extensively used, especially of | 
the eel-skin variety, which is frequently found 
highly successful. ; 

For bluefish—mullet, menhaden and_ squid, 
and also the metal squids. 

For weakfish—almost any of the live baits 
mentioned above. 

As regards hooks for surf casting—in the 
case of bluefis h, I would suggest O’ Shaughne ssys 
ranging in size from about a number 7/0 to 9/0 
and these should, of course, be snelled on wire. 

For weakfish, as good a hook as any is the 
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Serene ~y te _ te ater type, ranging in size FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dépt. 126, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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And for striped bass, O’Shaughnessys mount- Please send copy of booklet, “Why a Graflex?”. . . concerning camera which: 


a either on wire or very heavy twisted gut, eliminates guesswork in focusing + ++. to mame on margin of this page. 
about a number 6/0 or 7/0. | ai 
or one, have never been firmly convinced 
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Teventy-first Annual Field &? Stream 


Prize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Anghng, $3,535.00 in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 68) 


1 Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
15th, 1931. The closing dates are 
specified under the various Class- 
es and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 


No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contest- 
ant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by “the judges. 


The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. 

Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 

a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. 


All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, FrELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three weeks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such delay- 
ed affidavits. 


In Wall-Eyed Pike Class an 
outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing 
to be made by placing fish on thin 
paper and an outline made with 
pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 
10 In event of two or more 
fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


11 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD AND STREAM during 1931. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York. Sun, N. Y. 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. 

EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and an- 
gling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, American 
Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game hunter and 
angler. 


JOHN W. TITCOMB, authority on fish culture. 
H. L. BETTEN, authority on Pacific trout. 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fretp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 


Kind of Fish ae vce W eight 
Where caught 
Line Lure or Bait 


Caught by (Signed) 
Street City 
worn to before me this day of 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements 





I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


Give manufacturers’ names of peat ge full specific ations. 


Notary’s Signature 


verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


..Length Girth When Caught 
Rod used Reel 


State ae (SEAL) 
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that a leader is absolutely necessary in any 
type of surf casting. In fact, a leader that 
would really serve the purpose for which it was 
intended would be too long to make surf cast- 
ing at all practical. In ninety percent of the 
cases, the only object in using a leader is as 
protection against sharks, and in order to serve 
this purpose the leader would have to be as long | 
as the shark. Needless to say, you cannot surf 
cast with such a leader. However, a short leader 
is a convenience and for this reason 1 would 
recommend your using a four- or five-ply gut 
leader, about one foot in length—no more. 

When you ask for the manner in which the 
line should be harnessed, I am not certain that 
I know exactly what you mean, What is known 
as the fish finder is almost essential in all forms 
of surf casting. This device is simple enough 
and the whole object of it is merely, when the | 
bait is picked up by the fish, that the sinker | 
will not be dragged along by the fish. This is 
very important in the case of a great many 
species, especially channel bass, which are very | 
delicate feeders and if they feel the drag of a} 
sinker, they will drop the bait immediately. Any 
tackle dealer would be likely to carry these fish 
finders in stock. 

In the way of sinkers, I think by far the most 
satisfactory type for surf casting is the pyramid, 
but I cannot specify absolutely the weight that 
you should use, because this would depend upon 
conditions, such as tide especially. As a gen 
eral thing, a sinker weighing anywhere from | 












Poised for a moment —muscles 
taut —an athletic figure leaps in- 
to action. Beauty of form springs 


o 6 ounces is used. | ° ° 
: Ordinarily. . bait is not tied on the hook in | into beauty of motion through the 


ae camer’ Gis Te dae seanaiiines wile tale, lightning-swift response of youth- 
muscle. So with the 


but I cannot say that I have ever heard of it 
being done in connection with many other baits 
FisuinGc Eprtor. 


HE LIKED FROGS 


FisH1nc Epirtor: 

I was fishing a brushy shore-line for bass, 
using plugs and frogs. 1 made a cast and a king- 
fisher jumped out of a tree, grabbed the frog, 
and off he went with it. He got in the air about 





twenty feet and dropped it. Its outward beauty will be apparent to 

Niiacinine: iat detiaitiadinss iments Sa dain you at once. Its inner beauty — beauty 
at. aoe cat aan te tee tee of action—will reveal itself the first 
ie cae dr Me atl ti casted ak @ eve time a game fish brings it fully into 


and carried them away for a distance of some fif play. ee That beauty results from the 


teen or twenty feet. 

To have a kingfisher walk away with a frog, » > éc 9 4 
however, is something quite different. I am sure __yeoe greater strength and F snap put into the 
this will interest a number of our readers bamboo by Means of our own special 


FisninGc Epiror. 

BASPOON... process. Then—fashioned by the skill 
of 119 years’ experience — this super 
material becomes a superlative sporting 


“SALMON TROUT” AND OTHERS 


Fisninc Eprtor: a bait that hoids the secret 









Is the salmon trout a native trout, steelhead of a remarkable record of . 
a ag Rory 8 Or Pn A ngeming od a eae " success in its peculiar wob- instrument. 
these? 1a ind o is s a land-locked sal- . 

oF hes theta tom bisite of cman Sines. Oost ble and fortunate coloring. ‘ , 
that is called the cut-throat and one that re- Good to cast, too—doesn’t Made in all styles, weights and lengths 
sembles the brook trout, only having yellow fins | twist your line for fresh and It it fi | . d 
and no mottling on its back? | . ; ( sa water snin an 

I have caught all of these but have heard so Horrocks-Ibbotson makes . . 8 
many arguments about them, I would like to } the most complete line of tournament work of all kinds. 
know which is which. | hs ‘ H 

tncin Guu. fishing tackle in the world. . 
This trade mark is yourguide Write for folder. 
Comment: There is actually no such fish as to excellence in rods, reels, 


a salmon trout. However, there are a number > é re 
of species that are locally called by this name, lines, lures, baits, hooks, 
for instance, the steelhead, land-locked salmon and accessories. 
and lake trout. All three species are sometimes 
called salmon trout in various portions of the 
United States and Canada. 

It is thought by most authorities that the land- HORR 
locked salmon and ouananiche are nothing more - ON co. 
- less than the Atlantic —- ay has 

vecome land-locked in lakes. Of course, due to 7 
its changed environment, it has taken on some- Adams a. UTICA, | 
what different characteristics. For instance, the 
land-locked salmon never reaches as large size | 
as does the Atlantic salmon. | 
_Your question as to whether there are two | ————-—— 
kinds of native trout might be open to argu- 
ment. This might depend entirely upon what 


you refer to as a native trout. What would be FISH ROD M 3 4 

regarded as native in your section of the coun- . | ack $ Inno- ug 

try would not be native somewhere else and 1 | ANE 

cannot identify the species from the very brief | CARRYING CASE)! { for Baitcasting 
| . 

















description given in your letter 






| 
For instance, there are several different | Pri Solves the problem of safe 
species of cut-throat trout, but only one species wote transportation of rods by auto 
of brook trout. However, the Dolly Varden canoe, etc., and a place to keep 
trout is frequently very similar in appearance $9.75 them at home. Made of heavy | 
to the brook trout. This might be what you are white builder's canvas trimmed 


referring to. If you can send me a good, clear | : with high grade black ik | 
Photograph of the fish sometime I might pos- | Postpaid leather with leather ‘endie. 94 BASS IN SIX HOURS 


sibly be able to help you out further. Opened and closed instantly with auto- 





eS wa 





Also, you must remember that various stream matic fastener. Holds 3 to 5 rods. Size (ranged to 4% tbs; under {1 inches not counted) 
—' ggg Cig mage BD ogy ogre p 574°x42". Taken and released in demonstration, using one 
mously. Yo sav q > articular fis . P ae ° . 

hh You say that the partic ular fish to Price Postpaid $2.75. natural buck Minno-Bug, Jourdanton, Tex., Dec. 15, '30. 
which you have reference has no mottling on ' , . h 
the back. This might be true in one stream and Send for free sample of leather and Get results with Minno-Bug—the porkrind feather 
not in another, so you can see it would be very anv Iso free catal minnow. The lifelike lure you've been seeking. 
liffcult , senaale “ee “er peed canvas, also free catalog. ‘ 
ditheult for me to say anything positive. | Se, Yo, Me ounce All colors 

At your dealer or direct— $1.00 


Fisuinc Eprror. , 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. MACK'S TACKLE WORKSHOP 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 279 Main St. Freeport, Maine | 1800. McCullough Ave. San Antonio, Texas 
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$3,535.00 IN PRIZES 


21st Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 1931 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIVISION 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
west of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fis hing tackle, or caurht by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’ *; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod Pa cm lure” not construed as. 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 8 Classes) 
Ist . . . $100.00 
a+ «+ « « Bee 
ME. «++ ee 
Mth... + 250 
Sth .... 2000 
6th . . ..- 10.00 

Total $280.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus dolomicu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1931. 





Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (jj. 
cropterus salmoides) NorRTHERN Dyvtsiox 


Fish must be sammy before November 1st, 1931, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\i- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Di. 
VISION. 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN D1visi0x 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1932 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp AND STREAM during 
1931 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (£sox masquinongy) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE 


reum ) 


(Stisostedion vit- 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-zis 


annularis ) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 


Ist, 1931. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
Ret « « $50.00 
Zana ...-.- 2500 
re 
4th... . 15.00 
5th . . . . 10.00 
Gia ...++ SAD 


Total $125.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 








catching the largest fish in each Class. 








LAKE TROUT § (Cristivomer 
cush) 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


namay- 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
-hannel bass from the black drum, photograph 
showing side view of fish must accompany afi- 
davit.) 

lies ng: ae must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1931. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 





Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1931. 
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PUPMOBILING FOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 17) 


came shorter, and I was able to put more 
and more line back on the reel. After a 
few minutes it came wallowing to the 
surface, beating the water into spray with 
its powerful tail. I glanced around at 
Jack Frost. Partner was gripping his col- 
lar, but unnecessarily, for the white leader 
had had enough of aquatics for one day. 

Nearer came the huge trout, drifting on 
its side with little resistance other than 
that occasioned by its weight. My fingers 
found its gills, and I dragged it, weakly 
protesting, to the shore. Old Dad Wilson 
drew near. He was puzzled. “What is it?” 
he asked. “Looks like a cross ‘twist a 
salmon an’ a slough pike.” 

I had recognized the trout for a cer- 
tainty a few minutes before. “Lake trout 
—togue—Cristivomer namaycush,” I told 
him, but he appeared unconvinced. 

I think he was nettled by the fact that 
Kougarok Jim’s account had been proved 
true. “It’s a cussed freak—that’s what it 
is!” he snapped. I knew from the way he 
said it that he had lived within seven miles 
of the lake for ali those years, never sus- 
pecting the presence of this normally deep- 
water trout. 

We built a raft from old railroad tim- 
bers and succeeded in catching several 
more of these farthest north lake trout. 
At the time they seemed exotic creatures 


indeed, although I have since taken them | 
in many lakes in northern and central | 


Alaska. 

As we were dressing the fish, preparing 
them for Dad's salt barrel, Partner, who 
was hovering near, could not resist one 
last prod at the old sourdough’s sore spot. 
“It's so nice to know that Kougarok Jim 
really is an honest man,” she purred 
naively. 

Dad stiffened as though he had been 
shot. “Honest an’ be danged!” he shouted 
wrathfully. ‘“He’s the wust liar in Alaska! 
Twicet that ornery varmint came out 
here, hell a-whoopin’ from town, an’ told 
me Bryan was elected. Both times I tuk 
an honest man’s word fer it an’ laid bets 
with fellers comin’ in off the creeks. 
Young lady, don’t you stan’ there an’ try 
to tell me Kougarok Jim ain't a liar!” 


MUD AND GLORY 
(Continued from page 19) 


I said, and the big setter lunged off the 
fence and splashed into the muck of the 
swamp. 

“Call him back,” urged the man. “You're 
foolish, I tell you.” 

Call him back? He didn’t know Don. 

“You'll lose your dog, I tell you. The 
mud is a mile deep in there, and there isn’t 
enough water for him to swim, except in 
spots.” 

He made me doubt my own dog, and I 
suppose I cried under the shelter of my cap 
and the big coat collar. It grew darker, 
and the sleet cut like a knife. The man 
crouched in the shelter of some willows 
with me, and lighted a cigar. His dog 
crouched beside us, whining to get away 
from that uncomfortable place. 

I thought of the long trail home in the 
sleet, part of it through swamp. I knew 
this man had a horse and buggy at a fence 
corner, not more than a quarter of a mile 
away. We did little talking. Time passed 
until it grew so dark that I could only see 
his face in the glow of his cigar. 

After a while he threw away his cigar 
and got to his feet. “I’m afraid you are 
going to lose your bet—and maybe your 
dog,” he said. 

I took a deep breath and looked far into 


MONTAGUE 


Split-bamboo Fishing Rods 


The World’s x Popular Make, Famous for Quality Since 1875 


























You can Crow About 
a Real Fishting Rod 


IT your Montague Red Wing “Game 

Cock’ * fly rod against any rod or any 
fish with pleasure. If there's any crowing 
to be done you'll do it! 








Performance is what talks, and in the 
Montague “Game Cock” you get the 
world’s best. The deadly game-cock 
casting accuracy that gets you the 
worth-while strikes. The excep- 
tional power or backbone, 
and veritable game cock’s 
fighting mettle, that defy 
the stiffest wind and 
hardest fighting fish. 


Montague 
Red Wing 
“Game Cock” 

Fly Rod 


Popular Rods at Popular Prices 


Montague Rods are the most popular split-bamboo fish- 
ing rods in the world. Able to provide the world’s best 
in design, materials and production, Montague gives 
highest value in whatever rod you select. The most im- 
proved styles, in all sizes, for every kind of fishing. 
Priced from $6 to $60. Leading dealers sell them as the 
best. Get the fighting rod you want TODAY! 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL COMPANY 
Drawer A-K-6 Montague City, Mass. 
The W orld’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 


Complete 
Catalog 
FREE 




















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct with the Only 
Manufacturing Specialists 
If you're a true angler who is bent 
on properly enjoying this glorious 
sport, you'll “‘pattern your game"’ 
after that of the weather-beaten, 
ag Har old timers whose : _ > 

very livelihood depends upon their 

catches. Certainly, none can ques- 7 R OL L ; N re 5 Te) O N S 
tion their sincerity, when, once in- 
terrogated, they point out that the 
height “of folly is to purchase fishing tackle from any 
Tom, Dick ee Harry—that you are off to the only for 
correct start when you place reliance in Specialists 
in fine tackle. Anglers ourselves, since 1867, we own Trout Muskies Salmon ete. 
and conduct our own factory. We strive to build noth- 9 ? ? 
ing less, nothing but, the finest tackle. Today, we are Wri ° ° 
justifiably proud that Edward vom Hofe Tackle sets rite for information 
the standard by which fine tackle is judged. 


Send 4c in stamps for 168 page catalog P : 
ACIFIC MARINE Suppty Co. 
Edward vom Hofe é& Co. : 
92-A Fulton Street New York City | | Seattle, Washington 





























THE CLEAR VIEW 
HEAD NET 


Absolute protection 
from black flies and 
other insects. Clear vi- 
sion. No eye strain. It 
folds flat and fits any 
hat. Ask your sporting 


Dri ji ied. Protects for 
ty hee 
es & ic! — te appli: rot f 











goods dealer or write | |Send Se: Ee nt, tre gempicte 
J, H. MAHLER SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
Scarsdale, N. Y. Sample ™ 507 High Street, South Bend, indiana 























IMPROVES - ¥¥- 
“FISHERMAN’S 
LUCK” - 


Three-in-One cleans, oils and prevents 





rust and corrosion to keep tackle in | 


“catching” condition. Because it is blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils, 3-in-One does all these things better 
than ordinary oils can. Use it on reels; steel, 
cane and bamboo rods; to waterproof lines. 
All stores; handy cans and bottles. Sample 
and “‘Dictionary of Uses’’ sent free. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 272 

170 Varick St., New York 
260 Second Ave., Ville St. Pierre, Montreal, Que. 


3-in-One Oil 





CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 





Another &= Famous 


Fish Line by 
GLADDING 


SALINE 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


This line is finished by a 
patented Gladding process. 





Fly casting 


The tough, yet elastic **Sa-  jine for 
line” finish is unaffected by 

alkaline or saline waters -tpoyt 
and will stand up under 

extremely long and hard BASS 
service. STEELHEAD 


5 sizes. Tests 14-36 lbs. 














Catch More Fish in 1931 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
Send for your HINTS— 





pan fish. 


IT’S FREE. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 260 HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 


| ing to me. 


tears. 





| science, but to me the supreme instance 








|a lion with his naked hands—not without 
| success. 


| weight and build, 


| they came across some Dutch wagons out- 



































BRINGS HOME 
THE FiIsH? 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
CARTER BAIT COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S. 
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a dismal future. I had heard of men being | 


put in jail for not paying their debt. I was 
sick at heart and as miserable as a boy 
might be. The loss of five dollars and the 
possible loss of my dog! 

“I think I better be going,” he was say- 

I wanted to tell him I couldn’t pay that | 
bet, and the sleet was mingled with my 
Then there came a crashing of the 
tules and the anxious whine of a voice I 
knew so well. I saw the man stoop over, 
reaching out with both hands, and heard 
the deep growl of a dog. And then I 
reached —_ with both hands—my Don’s 
muddy head, the body of a mallard, with 
wings flapping ! ! : 

The man lighted a match. It was that | 
wing-tipped mallard hen! The big man 
laughed chokingly and started to say some- | 
thing. I was hugging Don, the flapping | 
mallard clutched in one hand. 

“Here’s your five dollars,” said the man. | 

I think he found one of my pockets and | 
put the money in it. All the time I w as | 
trying to form words enough to tell him | 
the truth regarding my finances. | 

“It's getting late and mighty nasty,” he | 
said. “Come with me, and I'll take you | 
home in my buggy—you and that dog.” 

“He’s all over mud,” I said. | 

“That's all right, son. Mud or no mud, 
that dog can ride in my buggy any time | 
and any place.” 

He added something else about wishing 
his dog was all over mud—and glory. I 
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See the New HARDY “U.S.A.” 
“PALAKONA” Split Bamboo 
Rod at your NEAREST DEAL- 
ER’S. Ask for the 
1931 HARDY 
CATALOGUE 


The most informative work on Fish- 
ing & Methods published. Plates of 
Flies, Lures, etc., in Natural Colors. 
400 pages, FREE or apply to 
HARDY’S AGENTS. 

The HENRY SMAIL Co., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., New York 
HARDY Tackle was again prom- 
inent among the Prize Winners in 
the 1930 “Field & Stream” “Big 

Fish Contest.” 

HARDY’S have recently been ap- 

pointed Tackle Makers to H.R.H 

The PRINCE OF WALES. 
HARDY BROS., Ltd. 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND 
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Binaepy PAL AKONA 200543 





didn’t understand the glory part. After we 
got in that nice buggy and were heading 
home, I managed to explain that I couldn't 
have ‘paid the bet, and asked him to take | 
his money back. 

He laughed softly, but refused. I guess | 
he knew. “The dog earned more than that,” | 
he said. “But I do want you to do me a| 
favor. Give me that mallard. I'd like to 
have her mounted, so that when I lie to 
the boys about that long shot and the 
greatest retrieve I have ever seen I can 
point to that mallard as evidence.” 

He got the mallard. 

If there is a heaven for hunters, there 
must be one for bird dogs; and what 
would heaven be for either, unless there 





ASTOUNDING! : 


KNOTLESS 
Tapered Leaders 


Not a knot in en- 
tire 74 feet. 

The “best tackle 
ics claim this to 
be the most drastic 
change in tackle in 
a century 

Won — re 
championship 
Buffalo last ata * 
Nuff said, 

If your dealer 
cannot supply you 
with this won! lerful 
leader send 75c to 


If you are not using Joe Welsh 


Leaders you are surely missing JOE WELSH 
something P.O. Box No. 341 
; y Pasadena, Calif. 








were ducks and quail and grain stubble 
and swamp? I suggested such a thing to a 
friend, and he said, “I’m afraid there 
might be some drawback, such as no car- 
tridges or perhaps no shotguns. Neither 
of them have souls.” 

And I was talking about heaven. 


WHEN LION AND PYTHON 
MEET 
(Continued from page 24) 


dent is remarkable enough in all con- 
of human courage and coolness in such 
circumstances was furnished by Trooper 
Eagle of the Transvaal Mounted Police, 
some years after the Boer War. He is 


TROUT TACKLE 
Bi-Visible Flies and Spiders 


Personal assistance in selection, balancing 
and eliminating the difficulties of successful 
Dry Fly Fishing. Besides representing all the 
Master Tackle Makers, I manufacture Dry 
Fly specialties which give you More Fishing 
and Less Fussing. Send for Free Circular and 
25 hints on Dry Fly Fishing. 

We mount game fish in a manner which 
will please you. Responsible parties may have 
properly balanced outfits sent for examination. 
We have everything in fresh water tackle and 
a service developed over a period of 30 years 
devout fishing and taxidermy practise. 

PAUL H. YOUNG 
(Mfr. and Importer of Fine Tackle) 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
(Branch: 1334 Ballard S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.) 














the only man I ever heard of who fought 


facts were briefly as follows: 
wiry Canadian of average 
was patrolling with a 
Transvaal when 


The f 
Eagle, a 


| comrade in the Northern 


| spanned. The owners had with them two 
| recently captured lion cubs. On resuming 
| their journey, the policemen met a lion 
and lioness following the wagon spoor, 
within half a mile of the wagons. 

Eagle unslung his carbine and fired 
from the saddle at the lioness, breaking 
her shoulder. The lion turned and bolted, 
and the second policeman did the same. 
The lioness sprang at Eagle and, despite 
her broken shoulder, knocked him out of 
the saddle. Seizing her round the neck, 
he heaved himself astride her, inserted | 











AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish, Greatest 
casting = trolling 
spoon 
Length: ‘1 2% 2%. é4 4% 5% 
Price each AGc AGc 6 3Sc 1.60 4o 
Finishes: Silver, Copper, 4 ed Head Enamel. 
SE Knowiesta. Migs. 3rd id Floor, 977 Howard St, San Francisco, 


















Puzzling Invention! 
Imitates a live bug flap- 
ping its wings. Never 
was a bait like it. All 
metal. FLASHY! Easy 
to cast and reel. Semi-weedless. Single 4-0 hook. 
For all game fish—either casting, trolling, or 
dipping. Length of lure 244"" eight 5-8 os. Fin- 
ished in Nickel, Copper or Brass. $1.00 at your 
dealer's or Postpaid direct. FREE Circular. 


H. G. ALLEN & CO., Dept. 2, Peoria, Hil. 
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two fingers of his right hand in her nos- 
trils and tried to force her head back. 
Men who saw the body afterward said 
the cartilage was almost torn out by the 
man’s despairing grip. 

Time after time she wriggled him be- 
neath her and inflicted terrible punish- 
ment on his thighs with her hind claws, 
and time after time he regained his seat 
on her back. Meanwhile the man’s screams 
of pain and the animal’s growls were heard 
at the wagons, and after about ten min- 
utes the Dutchmen arrived on the run. 

3y that time Eagle was falling off his 
strange mount, unconscious from loss of 
blood. They shot the lioness and took the 
man to Messina hospital. He amazed the 


doctors by surviving for fourteen days, 
showing a vitality as remarkable as his 
courage. But his magnificent fight and 


medical skill were powerless against the 
poison-impregnated wounds of those ter- 
rible claws, his thighs being almost de- 
nuded of flesh. 

He was accorded a hero’s funeral, which 
hundreds attended. His comrade’s expla- 
nation of his failure to rescue—viz., that 
his horse became unmanageable and bolt- 
ed—was received so coldly that he found 
it advisable to leave the force soon after- 
ward. 


MORE FISHING 


(Continued from page 25) 

nearly every talk was followed by a rear- 
ing pond for black bass. In his “less time 
between bites” speech, President Hoover 
endorsed the rearing-pond plan, and others 
elsewhere spoke favorably of it. Michigan 
sportsmen needed only to be shown the 
way. Money and work followed. 

Four years ago the newspapers re- 
ported: “Bass ponds have been built at 
Saugatuck, Ludington, Grand Rapids, 
Adrian, Muskegon and Gun Lake. These 
are patterned after the ponds at Schuil 
Acres. Mr. Schuil was one of the first to 
build ponds, and this summer he raised 
some 25,000 small-mouth bass in one pond 
alone. The total number of bass raised 
in other ponds of the state will approxi- 
mate 100,000, both small- and large-mouth 
bass. In addition, eighteen other clubs, 
both Izaak Walton chapters and sports- 
men’s clubs, are building ponds, which are 
expected to be ready next year.’ 

At present bass production in Michigan 
averages about half a million large-mouth 
and a quarter million small-mouth annu- 
ally. There are in operation seventeen 
rearing ponds devoted to the rearing of 
bass fry to fingerlings. In addition there 
are ten ponds now under construction, 
which will be ready for operation in 1931. 
Most of these ponds are now coopera- 
tive; that is, the state aids in their up- 
keep, although many of them are operated 
without any state help at all, the lands 
and ponds and upkeep all being paid for by 
sportsmen’s organizations. The only strict- 
ly state project is that of the Wolfe Lake 
rearing ponds, which comprise nine ponds 
at present, with two additional proposed 
lor early construction. 

3ass fry are planted in rearing ponds 
some time in July. Protected from 
enemies, they thrive on diatoms and other 
water life. The method of fertilizing the 
ponds to encourage the growth of diatoms 
Is simple and has been easily learned by 
the various clubs which have established 
ponds. In the fall the bass are seined out 
and planted in lakes. 

It is true that fingerling fish, when 
Planted in lakes and streams, become prey 
to enemy fish; but it is believed, and rea- 
sonably so, that the percentage of loss does 
not nearly approximate that of fry plant- 
ings. At present Schuil is conducting ex- 
periments in the raising of golden shiners, 
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“Best catches at my resort 
are on the TIN Liz” 


Wm. Dustman, who runs 

Dusty’s Resort at Turkeyfoot 

Lake, Ohio, sa “My picture 

shows a emaae nice strings of 

bass taken on your bait. I will say 

that the best catches at my resort are 
brought in on the Tin Liz. Our bass are 
educated and wise to heavy tackle, so the 
fishermen are using your little Tin Liz 
with gut leaders.’ 





Famous Metal Minnow 


%-02., *-0z., Big 1-oz. 
Plain or weedless $1 


Gut Bait Casting Leaders 
Pkg. of four - 50c 


The Tin Liz not only looks more like a real minnow than any other bait, but has 

such a fluttering, crippled action that game fish are always attracted and not scared 

away. Used with my transparent gut Bait Casting Leaders, wise bass can be 
caught, that just won't be fooled any other way. 


Better write right now for my new literature on Bait Casting 


FRED ARBOGAST ‘: Bait Casting Champion «+ 5 Water St. Akron, Ohio 











Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
vitha Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 

your Air Bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a com- 
fortable night's rest. Made of pure rubber with removable khaki 
cover, which protects the rubber bag. A number of Perfections 
made 25 years ago are still in use—if you are to buy 
an Air Mattress remember, ‘The Best 
is None too Good.” 

Send for circular. Dealers and 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


130 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















Split Bamboo | You’ll Never Know, Till You Try The 
Fishing Rods of A ‘| FORRELLE SPINNER No. 
ishing Kods of Art || IT IS A REAL FISH-GETTER 
Bait $38.00 |} Absolutely Weedless. Price $1.00 
Fly $50.00 |) Ask your Dealer 
Salmon $65.00 to $68.00 || or write direct to 
Send for catalog a 
E. F. PAYNE ROD A Inc. 3052 E. 78 Street 





FORRELLE SPINNER NOI 


Highland Mills, N. | Cleveland, Ohio 























“My first trout— 


914 pounds! 


'M sending 


trout, 


how! 


caught at Junction Lake, 
It weighed 94 
f your Dardevle, that he sure did strike 
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you this picture of myself and my - 
near Waupaca, V 

pounds! I want to add, to the praise 

it—and 


‘He took it on the first cast, and what a fight. We 


had fished creeks above 
luck, then we changed from light fly rods 


to casting rods. We casted half way round the lake, | 


with no 


and flies 


and below the lake 


ising all sorts of artificial minnows, when at last I 
thought I'd try the Dardevle. I made one cast in to- 
ward shore and no more than started retrieving it when 


he hit it and the fight was on! 


Levi C. Stronc, Oshkosh, Wis 





The Dardevle lures wiggle and wobble—a teasing, 


allurit g 


but do not tw 
Dardevle you 


devle, Detroit, 


9 dealer who « 


motion that must be seen to be appre 


iated 

ist the line. There is only one genuine 
can identify it by the stamp—'*Dar- 
U.S n every lure. Beware of 


flers you something “‘just as good."* 


nd today for tdeeratt ire. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 


Dept. C, 


Lou saye—" When 


Mich. 
TU change my tures” 


131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, 
fish change their habits, 































Have your 

dealer show 

you the new 
GeEP 
GOLF 
CLUB 





Fishermen! Only 
Gep-Rods Offer 


These Features.. 
gk -y-- ular handles... 

with exc bee Gep-Rod 
features. Handle A is a drop- 
handle with patented cam- 
type rod and reel lock—auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle. Handle B, also a 
drop-handle has ring-type 
reel lock while HandleCisa 
straight-handlewithring-type 
reel lock. All have patented 
rod-lock—prevents guides 
from twisting out of line. 
Rods, tubular or solid, are 
made from lobes: prods 
chrome vanadium aise 
for the Ge heart” on 
the handle! 
Interesting Circular FREE 
Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. See 
yours today. Ifhe doesn’t 
sell Gep-Rods, write us. 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
220 W. Illinois 
Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





| 
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and he is of the opinion that these can be 
raised as food for the bass in the later 
stages of their pond life, when the canni- 
balistic tendencies are most in evidence. 
The rapid growth of the number of 
bass-rearing ponds in Michigan has taken 
place with the full cooperation of the 
state conservation department; in fact, 
the time may come when these club ponds 
will be operated by the state. Meanwhile 
the sportsmen have demonstrated that, 
given a feasible method, they are not lax 
in taking things into their own hands, and 
are willing to raise thousands of dollars 
for the improvement and perpetuation of 
their sport. While it is not expected that 
bass production in Michigan will ever 


| equal the mounting demand, nevertheless 


the sportsmen feel that they can meet all 
reasonable requirements to perpetuate 
good fishing. 

Michigan sportsmen have shown that 
talk must be followed by action, and that 
action means the expenditure of money 
and energy. The annual production of bass 
| fingerlings in this state is visible evidence 
that the problems of game and fish life are 
not unsurmountable. Michigan sportsmen 
have demonstrated that at least one of 
them can be licked. 


NEWFOUNDLAND SALMON 
(Continued from page 27) 


a slow, wavy movement it was feeding. 

They would have none of us, however; 
so home we went. Another day was com- 
ing, and in the meantime I was having a 
marvelous time improving my technique 
and asking Harry innumerable questions. 

It was a gray day that followed, but a 
lucky one for me, for it brought me a 
fight I shall never forget and a beautiful 
fifteen-pound salmon. Harry and I went 


| out immediately after breakfast, but were 





forced back by a terrific shower. When it 
rains in Newfoundland, the water comes 
down in a steady gray sheet. It stops, 
however, as quickly as it comes. 

We would have sat out the shower had 
it not been accompanied by thunder. When 
it thunders, you might as well reel in. The 
guides say fish won't bite; that they be- 
come frightened and go to the bottom. 
So we went back home; but in a short 
time the clouds had broken and the rain 
stopped, and back we went. 

This time Harry thought to tempt the 
salmon with a Silver Gray. It was a happy 
thought. I stepped down on the lower edge 
of a rock over which the river, which had 
risen considerably since morning, raced 
and swirled. I braced my feet and cast 
the Silver Gray fly as far out as I could. 

I had made only a few casts when I 
felt a powerful yank at my rod. There was 
a flash of silver before my startled eyes. 
I yelled (to the very end I yelled when 
I hooked a fish), and for one awful min- 
ute I thought the borrowed rod was gone. 
To be sure, it was moving, but I was 
moving too, though scarcely conscious of 
the fact. Harry and I and the fish were 
certainly making time down that river! 
It was rather like the house that Jack 
built. Harry had me, and I had the fish, 
and the fish had the rod. He intended to 
keep it, too, by all indications. 

‘This isn’t a grilse,” I gasped, as I got 
a precarious footing and began slowly to 
reel in. “It’s a whale!” 

We stood in a small cove. Temporarily 
the fish was tired. So was I. My city-bred 
muscles ached excruciatingly. There 
wasn’t much time for thinking, however. 
Mr. Salmon intended to have action. He 
decided to run for it again. Once more we 
played another of those nightmare games 
of hop-scotch over the slippery stones that 
bedded the river. 

Alder branches from the shore reached 
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out and caught at us as we passed. The 
water went in over the tops of my hip- 
length waders. Once I sat down abruptly. 
All this, however, was a matter of small 
concern. There was no doubt that I had on 
the end of my line one of those fighting 
salmon the circular mentioned. I was 
grimly determined to hang on to him. | 
confess that a dozen times I was sure he 
had the better of me and would either jerk 
the rod from my half paralyzed grasp or 
break the leader. 

It took fully three-quarters of an hour 
to land him, possibly more. Eventually, 
however, I began to catch glimpses of the 
white of his belly. “He’s tiring,” predict- 
ed Harry. “Reel in slowly.” 

Soon the gaff brought him ashore. We 
sat down and gloated. He was a fish any- 
body might be proud of. I understood now 
why no fuss had been made over my little 
four-pound grilse. This fish weighed a 
full fifteen pounds. He was very silvery, 
indicating that he had but recently come 
from the sea, and he had the upward-hook- 
ed lower jaw of the male. 

Luck was with the boss, also. The next 
day, from a different pool, he too brought 
home a beautiful silver fifteen-pounder 
that had given him a hard battle, as evi- 
denced by the fact that he appeared in 
camp soaked to the skin. His was also 
caught on a Silver Gray. 

This sort of sport continued, and it is 
notable that nearly all our big fish were 
caught on Silver Grays. A Thunder and 
Lightning brought out an eleven-pounder 
for me, and the Silver Doctor did some 
fair work. 

I noticed one day that the black flies 
were swarming. “Rain,” predicted Harry, 
Sure enough, in twenty-four hours it was 
raining steadily. But a day in camp was 
not unwelcome. My log reads : “How snug 
the cabin is! The lamp is lighted; the 
boss is snoozing on his bed; the guides 
are in their tent. I just caught a glimpse 
of a long-legged brown bunny in the tall 
grass. These little animals are very plen- 
tiful and quite tame. Harry tells me they 
turn snow-white in winter.” 

Up to this time I had been rather 
triumphant about the black-fly menace, 
They hadn’t bothered me particularly. 
They had taken a few luscious bites here 





RTHUR R. MACDOUGALL 
will have another of his 
Maine fishing stories in the July 
issue. This time it’s “THE 
KING OF THE POND,” and 
he’s a whale of a land-locked sal- 
mon. Dud Dean is the guide. 











and there, but with plenty of dope I had 
kept them at quite a respectful distance. 
I was inclined to crow a little about it, 
but alas! I crowed too soon. 

One night came a heavy frost that sil- 
ver-tipped the tall grass about our camp. 
An unusual sight to us, the month being 
July; but the guides told me there was 
frost in Newfoundland every month in 
the year! Who ever heard of a frost 
bringing insects? I always thought frost 
killed them, but this frost brought with it 
thousands of tiny insects known as the no- 
see-um flies. I discovered them very soon 
and wore my face veil religiously; but 
they wriggled through the close mesh 
and did their stuff, and my face began to 
look like a map drawn by a third-grader 
—bumpy. 

But not even the no-see-um flies could 
spoil the thrill of salmon fishing in New- 
foundland. Every time we hooked a fish 
we were sure of a fight. For caginess, for 
stubbornness, for trickiness and wisdom, 
give me a Newfoundland salmon! 
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Fishermen! 


Here’s the Greatest Bargain Ever Offered 


Hardware 
Rust 






Proof 


Crackle 
Finish 
Green 
Enamel 
Baked On 


MASTER JIFFY—16-in. 
No, 4116—Regular $6.75 Master 


Jiffy Tackle Kit. Sturdy new one- $3.25 
piece, seamless, never-leak construction. Top and bottom 
stamped from single sheets of plate steel. Always abso 
lutely water-tight. Round corners—ne seams or corners to 
spring open under heavy usage or abuse. Tray automati 
cally lifts up and moves over when top is opened. 
thing instantly accessible. Plated fittings. 
key, Finished with heavy 
Absolutely 


Every- 
Corbin lock and 
finish enamel. 
to give satisfaction 


green crackle 


baked on. guaranteed 






No. (416—JIFFY ANGLER—Same as $ 75 
Master Jiffy, except dark maroon color. 16-in. ® 
Regular $5.50 value. Special. ! 


Shipped Subject t to Examination 
"REEL, Pec! 
BEND than 2 rice: 

. #200—South Bend, Level-wind, 
wah heciech sock, Snauine 900 vales. $ 85 
Only a limited number of these. All ) . 


new, carrying factory guarantee. Special 
“Write for our folder and CATALOG in color 
showing hundreds of bargains at 2 price and less.’’ 


MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


1655 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
Leading Underpriced Sporting Goods House 


« Delight” 
FISH ROD 
CASE 


Sizes to hold 3 to 
12 Rodsinonecase 


Est. 
1878 
Nation's 


A seamless aluminum 
alloy case finished in 
either fibre cord wind- 
ing or electroplated in 
bronze color. Durable, 
attractive, light weight, 
convenient and a sure 
protection for all your 
rods. Made in 3 and 5 
inch diameters and 8 reg- 
ular lengths, for all rods 
including surf and salt 
water rods. Also special 
lengths to order. Priced 
from $6.00 up, accord- 
ing to size and length 
desired. Sent postpaid 
direct or through your 
dealer. Write for de- 
secriptive folder. 


Made B 
TURNER BROS. 


615 Main Street 
Wellington, Ohio 





Photo of fibre cord 
wound case, 3 inches 
in diameter by 42 inch- 
es long, holding 3 com- 
plete rods. Case weighs 
only 1% pounds, Note 
shoulder strap. 














Genuine AL WILSON 





Famous 
Tarpon to Trout. 
The Genuine 


Trolling spoons and Spinners. 


baits for all game fish. 

Send for BROADSIDE. 

manufactured only by 
AL WILSON COMPANY 


1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 
























Prescott Spinners 
The fastest running spin- 
ners in the World. For 
all kinds of game fish, 25c. 

New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 

Better than anes —e Three assorted 

sizes for $1., 2 1/0 hooks at 

your dealers 4 Ey Circular Free. 
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If you let your line slack, your fish will | 
shake himself free from the hook and get | 
away. 
rod too high, he will often break 
leader by smacking it with his tail. He 
will invariably make for a big, rough 
stone in midstream against which he can 
rest and fray your leader. Many of those 
we caught had marks on them which bore 
testimony of escape from ocean nets, and 
many showed bruises from contact with 
river stones, 

Fishing has always been considered 
man’s sport. I think it can be a woman's 
too. I advise all women who are so in- 
clined to start hinting immediately. Of 
course, if you are one of those who con- 
sider a hotel veranda and a rocking-chair 
brigade necessary to your happiness while 
on a vacation, don’t go into the woods. If 
you must have fresh white sheets on your 
bed and service with your meals, don’t 
go into the woods. If you “just can’t live 
without a bathroom,” don’t go into the 
woods. It’s no place for a finicky person. 

But if you are impervious to trifles, if 
you love tall trees and singing water and 
utter peace, if you don’t give a hang what 
you look like, then by all means go. As 
soon as you can. I'm going again. Next 
time it will be in the spring. There won't 
be any no-see-um flies because it will be 
too cold. I’m already being warned about 
the early spring cold, but that’s another 
loophole I refuse to notice. 

On the wall of our cabin I found pen- 
ciled: “The guide thought I couldn't fish 
because I was a woman. I showed him 
that I could. Fishing is the greatest sport 
in the world.” 

Check and double check! 


THIS WAR ON CHUCKS 
(Continued from page 29) 


the world. So I have concluded that if it 
were possible to remain motionless, one 
might wear anything in the way of loud 
clothing; but if you have to stalk the 


neutral tints and beware of canvas or any 
material that is noisy when you move. 
came very near deserting the army 
of chuck hunters after my experiences 
with the camera. I did take quite a fur- 
lough. While making the photographs I 
became so intimately acquainted with 
these little fellows that I did not care to 
| kill any more. Familiarity, in some cases, 
may breed contempt; byt with the wood- 
chuck the very opposite is true, and close 
acquaintance inspires respect. He tends 
strictly to his own business, does not 
quarrel with neighbor woodchucks, nor 
harm any other living creature. At a dis- 
tance he appears rather morose and un- 
| social; but once you get him or his family 
up into the mirror of your reflecting 





camera, you will find them alert, interest- | 


ing and often playful. 

The woodchuck is well aware of the se- 
curity of his own den. He seldom ventures 
far from its entrance, repairing to the 
doorstep, where a single movement will 
take him out of sight at the first suspicion 
of danger. This is a matter of judgment 
—not cowardice. Indeed, the animal knows 
not the meaning of the word, the only 
| yellow streak about him anywhere being 

those occasionally splashed on the outside 
of his coat. He avoids quarrels when such 
a course is possible and ducks down his 
burrow out of sight; but when cornered 
or barred from his burrow, he is a differ- 
ent creature, asking no odds and fighting 
to the bitter end. 

The size of his foe or the number of 
assailants makes no difference to him; and 
when things are anywhere near equat, he 

is quite a formidable adversary. Many an 
| ambitious young farm dog learns this 





game and creep up to a short range, wear | 


If your line is too tight and your | 
your | 








| [Heddon Rods | 


” 
“Tempered” Bamboo 
(Split—Not Sawed) 
You can trust their springy, 
scrappy qualities, their 
sturdy strength and match- 
less endurance, because they are 
made of *‘Tempered”” Bamboo. 
Rightly named “‘The Rod 
with the fighting heart.’”’ 
Built out of six precision- 
pe gree sane Strips 
of y my the pick 
of the crop—emnaaned for 
years, ‘“‘tempered”’ like the 
steel of old Damascus by 
the exclusive Heddon proc- 
ess, joined into a solid elas- 
tie shaft and silk wound at 4 
Frequent intervals, each 
don Rod is a match for 
the gamest fish 
that swims. 


Ta) tL) (TLL “Fighting Hearts” 




































of the PB ean fh 

; a Cross’’ is 
FIG HTING emblem of MEN 
Ses with the “fighting 


heart,’’so Heddon 
is the emblem of 
RODS with the 
“fighting heart.” 

Wherever true 
sportsmengather, 
you hear thrill- 
Ing tales of the 
matchless 
















strength and en- 
durance of these famous 
rods. Their lighter weight 
makes casting easier. You 
get increased distance and 
procter accuracy. Heddon 

Rods do away with wob- 
bling, tiresome weave, and 
vibrating at your wrist. 
They add immeasurably to 
the sport of casti — 
oy you are using ts or 


There i is a Heddon Rod 
pin ev andevery 
4 cating Rods, 


3.50 ‘to $ Fly Ro Rods, $10 
to $50. ett Rods, 
$20 to $35. Bait Rods 

Write for Free Catalog 
**Lone-Eagle’’ REEL 
Sweet-running, Serviceable, Level- 
winding, Quad- 
ruple-multiplying 


Ina e&ss by itself. Alllevel- 
ted 
























Fly Rods 


odera 
rice. Holds 100 yerds 1eib. 
ine. Play gate. J At the price, 
you can afford 
tra one asa‘ spare 


y an exe 
$6. 








— 
jetelineof 
Tackle Boxes, etc. Write for them today. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


Dept. F-62 DOWAGIAC, MICH. 











Use ow ail 





that ask no favors, 


O land your share of big fish, use 

the hooks that take hold, hang on | 
and ask no favors. Mustad Key Brand | 
Fish Hooks. 

All Mustad Hooks can be depended 
on for highest satisfaction. Choose the 
shape and size you prefer. Made with 
utmost care, under superior methods, 
developed by Mustad’s many years of 
leadership in making hooks for marine 
and inland fishing. Long the world’s 
most popular hooks. 

Every standard pattern, size and finish; 
refined for best hooking and holding. In 
flies, snelled, ringed and on all baits 
ia your dealer for genuine Mustad 

oks Write our New York office for 


iples. 


AUSTAD 


Key}Brand FISH HOOKS 


O. 


"Right im abaype lpr and, foich * 
Mustap & Son 
New York Office, 44 W. 44th St. 














Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
INVINCIBLE 


Waterproof Silk Casting Line 


Themost famousand largest 
selling waterproofed casting 
line in the world. The first 
waterproofedline ever made. 
Sportsmen judge all fishing 
linesby theInvinciblestand- 
ard. Where quality and serv-~ 
ice are desired, it is the first 
and only choice. 


8 sizes. Tests 12-50 lbs. 





A general 
service line for 
every type of 
bait casting— 
within the test 
limits. 





| than 
| gravelly 


Oslo, Norway | 

















NIGHT WALKERS 


The Best Bait—for all species of 
fresh-water fish 
Enclose a dollar bill with name and address 
and I will promptly mail you printed instructions 
on how to get them. It can be done simply and 
quickly, any time during the day in any weather. 


TIMOTHY MURPHY 
56 East 59th Street New York City 












‘STUBBY 


ROD4°REEL 


A COMPLETE 
FISHING ourFiT 


J ASK YOUR DEALER $ 50 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
. 
e > DISPLAY CO. ~y 


-= DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A 
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painfully and permanently. The animals 
are born with that spirit which flares up 
whenever necessary in self-defense. 

We were out in the fields one afternoon, 
one of the boys and I, when we surprised 
a litter of young chucks in the long grass 
around their den. We had approached 
quietly and stood between the little chaps 
and their den, and could trace their prog- 
ress by the moving grass-tops as they tried 
to make their way back. At last one of 
them tried to pass Hap, who reached 
down and picked it up, slipping his fingers 
over the neck in such a way that it could 
not bite. This was necessary, for even that 
baby woodchuck struggied and fought 
with the fury of a wildcat. 

Thinking to get some close-up photo- 
graphs of the little chap, we carried him 
away out into a smooth, close-cropped 
pasture and put him down, taking pre- 
cautions that he did not run away. This 
last was unnecessary. The little chuck had 
no idea of running away, but continually 
faced us, gnashing its teeth and chattering 
vile venom and, if we ventured too close, 
hurling itself straight at us. Indeed, we 

failed to get any real good portraits, for 
the creature simply refused to look pleas- 
ant. 

This little fellow had fought so valiantly 
that we did not like to kill it or to leave 
it for some hawk or owl to pick up; so, 
with no small amount of difficulty, we 
caught it again, took it back and placed 
it in the home burrow. These intimate ex- 
periences with woodchucks were dulling 
the edge of my desire to kill them, but 1 
soon found that, whatever my own senti- 
ments, the farmers were deadly in earnest 
about this war on woodchucks. I don't 
know that they begrudge the little animals 
what they eat, though they certainly eat 

a lot, so much that some farmers think 
| “grass-hog” would be more appropriate 
“ground-hog”; but they throw up 
mounds that dull the mowing- 
machine knives and dig numerous tunnels 
that are a constant menace to the legs of 
team horses. So the farmers are deter- 
mined to keep them under control; and if 
we sportsmen do not do it for them, they 
will adopt other methods of warfare. 

While up in the woods one day, trying 
to coax a hen grouse and flock of chicks 
into the range of my camera, I listened 
to the continued hum of a motor-car from 
the field below me. Upon investigation I 
found that this farmer had attached a big 
rubber hose to the exhaust of his engine 
and was driving around, pumping a sup- 
ply of poison gas down each woodchuck 
hole, then stopping the mouth of the 





SOME sportsmen want their 
gun dogs to work close. 
Others demand a dog that will 
go out and hunt distant cover. 
Many think that field-trial stand- 
ards overemphasize speed, there- 
by sacrificing bird-finding ability. 
Read “BIRD DOGS VS. RACE 
HORSES,” by Thomas A. Latta, 
in the next Field and Stream. 











burrow with a shovelful of earth and 
hoping that the chuck would be as- 
phyxiated. 

Other farmers prefer to purchase this 
gas in a more convenient form, to be 
mixed with a little damp earth and thrown 
down the burrow just before the entrance 
is closed. These farmers were none too 
hospitable when they observed that I was 
not carrying a rifle. They felt that I should 
be helping them in their ‘warfare, and after 
a little consideration I reenlisted. 

So I am shooting woodchucks again. 
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It is evident that these little rodents must 
be heid in check, and I should think that 
the woodchuck, with his fine, correctly 
proportioned senses of discretion and 
valor, would much prefer to meet his end 
at the point of a sportsman’s rifle than to 
be ignominiously smothered in the depths 
of his burrow. Meantime I shall continue 
to roam the bright green fields and hill- 
side pastures during the warm, balmy 
days of spring and summer to keep in 
practice with the rifle and to enjoy one 
of the most pleasant and beneficial forms 
of outdoor recreation. 


RAMS AND ALIBIS 
(Continued from page 33) 


The next morning the Indian and | 
started early to ascend the mountain on 
which we had seen the ram the previous 
day. Huckleberries half an inch in diam- 
eter grew on the mountainside. Red 
raspberries and strawberries completed 
the horticultural list. One wondered how 
they got started on that wild mountain- 
side. 

Aiter we had climbed some distance 
above the timber-line, we saw a black 
bear feeding on the berries a mile below 
us. At the Indian’s suggestion I half- 
heartedly followed him on a long stalk, 
1 was looking for sheep and realized that 
a shot here would end the sheep hunt on 
that mountain. 

After a long and tiresome stalk, we 
got within long shooting distance just as 
the bear walked into the timber. A hur- 
ried shot did not cause him any serious 
trouble, but greatly accelerated his speed. 
After following him unsuccessfully for 
two miles, we again laboriously climbed 
the sheep mountain, but no sign of the 
ram could be found; so we hurried down 
to our camp, packed, saddled and by fore- 
ed riding reached the base camp just be- 
fore dark. 

Two more days were gone, and nothing 
had been accomplished. But great news 
of rams discovered by the scouting white 
guide was in store for us. He reported 
that he had found a large band of good 
big rams in some high burned timber, 
many miles to the north. At once we de- 
cided to start for them the next day. 

I had lost the gold bead from my front 
sight; and since I failed to bag the bear, 
I insisted on trying out my rifle the next 
morning in camp. We found it was shoot- 
ing a foot and a half high at a hundred 
yards. 

Early in the forenoon on this, our tenth 
day, we started on what proved to be a 
long, hard trip. After a five-hour climb 
we reached the sheep pasture, but the 
sheep were not where he had previously 
seen them. We looked a half mile farther, 
but no sheep could be found. The guide 
wanted to look into one more basin, but 
I had had enough and felt sure I could 
not get home if I went any farther. So 
he went on without me. 

On the first day of the trip the guide 
had expressed a desire to shoot a ram for 
himself. He said that while he had guided 
several sportsmen in the successful quest 
for good specimens, he himself did not 
have a really good sheep head and that 
for four or five years he had not taken a 
ram, although his license each year per- 
mitted him to do so. At first I did not give 
him much encouragement, for really large 
rams are scarce and I had hired him to 
guide me. However, if I were successful, 
and a second ram should be found, there 
could be no objection to his taking it for 
himself. But under no circumstance cou 
he shoot a second one for me. First, | 
cause this practice of taking something 
extra on the guide’s license is wrong and 
altogether too commonly done; and sec- 
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S 
GETS THE BIG ONES! 


Ask for it by name, and be sure of 
quality and excellence in tried and 
tested Fishing Tackle! 


Shoff’s New Casting Mouse 
Weedless ... 
Weighted 

casts easily... 
floats in natural 
position. 









(Pat. applied for) 

















No. 300CL for bass, % No. 300CM, for weehy, 
OZ. WEIgHt, CB. cercccccceee $i % oz. weight, ea. .25 
Shoff’s Gold 
Hook Dry Flies 
A high-grade divided 
wing trout fly dressed 
on English gold-plated 
forged short shank 
turn down eyed hooks. 
Fine where midget 
flies are needed. More 
than 75 patterns. 
Hooks, size 6 to 
12. Per dozen... .5200 
Write for our New 1931 Catalog 
Get SHOFF TACKLE at your Sporting Goods 
Store, or write direct to the makers— 


SHOFF TACKLE CO. 
Dept. A Kent, Washington 


We Sell Fly-Makers’ Materials 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Parker Brothers wish to announce that 
through error the name Leonard was 
used in connection with an announcement 
that they were entering into the fishing 
rod business. Parker Brothers very much 
regret the error and wish to have this 
announcement receive as much publicity 
as possible, to the end that there may be 
no misunderstanding on the part of any- 
one that Parker Brothers and the rod they 
are handling are in any way connected 
with the H. L. Leonard Rod Company, 
their product or name. 

We have with us no one by the name of 
Leonard or one who has been in any 
way connected with the H. L. Leonard 
Rod Company in the past. 

PARKER BROTHERS 
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ondly, a real sportsman is not much in- 
terested in something the guide shoots. 
| It would be cheaper and just as satisfac- 
|tory to buy a specimen at the taxider- 
| mist’s. 
In twenty minutes the guide returned, 
| asking whether I could go one more mile. 
Reluctantly I consented, for with the 
| twelve-power glasses he showed me the 
| sheep, a mile or more down-hill in the 
burnings. It is most unusual to find large 
rams in burned timber in the early fall. 
We walked, ran, crawled and wriggled, 
and in due time came up to within seventy 
yards of a flock of a dozen rams, lying 
down in the fallen timber. At first only 
| the curled horns of eight or ten could be 
| seen—just the curls above the ground. 
| What an unusual sight! It reminded one 
| of the Greek fable of the helmeted heads 
| of the soldiers of Cadmus as they sprang, 


| 


| fully armored, out of the ground. 

Here was what I had come two thou- 
|}sand miles for, and within such easy | 
| range! The largest ram, the leader, was | 


almost black and fortunately was closest 
to us. Already he was in our knapsack, 
so to speak. 


tunity to fill his license here—as soon as 
I got my sheep. Just as I was ready to 
rise to a shooting position he motioned 
for my gun, and added a sixth cartridge 
to the usual five. Like many good-inten- 
tioned deeds, this one failed to help— 
far from it. 

Without any question of success, I slow- 
ly got up and put the bead on the biggest 
ram, pressed the trigger—a misfire. Hast- 








‘| “ARE YOU SUPERSTI- 
TIOUS?” That’s the name of an 
article in the July issue by Philip 
|| D. Jordan. You will be surprised 
at the many queer things in 
which fishermen put their faith. 
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The guide and I both felt | 
that he would have a wonderful oppor- | 








ily I threw out the shell. A second pull 
on the trigger—a second misfire. Ye gods, 
what ill luck was following us, or what 








ers the man who lives on the 
er—who has fished it in 
ail ‘hinds of weather and has 
tried all kinds of lures, He'll 
tell you that live minnows 
meke _ finest bait any day 
of the year. 
in can get a KING MIN- 
NOW NET at any sporting 
aon store, 


1 hree Sizes 


W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


KING MINNOW NETS 


TROUT FLIES 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


12 SQUIRREL TAIL FLIES 


Size 10 or 12-eyed for only $1.00 postpaid. Com- 


monly retails at 25c each. A real killer for spring 
and early summer fishing. 


EAU CLAIRE FLY CO., 


-GIBBS WAREIT 


new insect repellent 


















A in a tube, attached to a neat wrist strap with buckle—worn 
like a wrist. a 

‘are-it,” relieves all 
insect bites. Tandy in this i= while seddline a canoe;fishing, 
Playing tennis, etc. Guaranteed to be effective. Economical— 
Qo waste. 6 tubes $1; single tube 20c, postpaid. Mention dealer's 
name. Circular free. 


W.A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. weg Chester, Penna. 














EAU CLAIRE 
WISCONSIN 


protective hand was guarding the sheep! 
Before I could pull a third time, the sheep 
were off and away. Once, the big ram, 
running diagonally away, swung in full 
view, and I was sure that he would yet 
be mine, but at that moment a young ram 
ran to his side, and again the monarch’s 
life was saved. Some long-distance but 
ineffectual shooting closed the affair. 

We were defeated, with all the cards 
at one time apparently in our own hands. 
Analysis in retrospect showed that the 
guide had slipped a defective cartridge on 
top of another defective one already in the 
rifle. This had cost me the ram, for with 
only one misfire he would certainly have 
been mine. 

Such ill luck—such a string of alibis! 
Has it ever been equaled? Was the hand 
of destiny holding out on us for our own 
good, or in the interest of the sheep? We 
surely felt it was not holding out for our 
benefit. 

Therefore, when this even larger ram 
graced the sky-line at twilight that same 
day, it seemed to me that not only our 
self-preservation demanded that we con- 
tinue homeward, down the long, treacher- 
ous slope before pitch-dark, but there was 
no use in stalking rams anyway, for the 
hoodoo was upon us. Should we encounter 
one in our path, a misfire or other acci- 
dent would surely checkmate us. 

Slowly we made our way homeward. 
At dark we reached the horses. With no 
trail and no moonlight, we painfully trav- 
eled over the frozen range for three more 
hours before reaching camp. Tomorrow 

















Just a Picture... 


SNAPSHOT taken early one 

morning of the Shakespeare 
craftsman-angler, out making some 
observations of Shake- 
speare fine tackle in action. 


careful 


He is releasing the bass he has 
just caught, from the lure that en- 
ticed him to strike. He'll put him 
back in the water, 
more wary fish from this time on. 


a wiser and 


This morning test is just one of 
hundreds of actual fishing tests 
which are continually being made 
to demonstrate the perfection of 
Shakespeare fine Rods, Reels, Lines 
and Baits. All Shakespeare tackle 
is Honor Built, with the one idea 
of producing the finest tackle pos- 
sible, that can be Honor Sold with 
an unlimited, unqualified guaran- 
tee to discriminating anglers who 
enjoy owning and using the best. 


Nearly all dealers in good tackle 
can show you samples of Shake- 
speare Rods, Reels, Lines and Baits, 
which are described and illus- 
trated in the new catalogue, “Fine 
Fishing Tackle by Shakespeare.” 


Write for a free copy to 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
447 N. Pitcher Street 
KALAMAZOO > 


MICHIGAN 
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ELECTRIC WORM EXPELLER 


—— 
—— 


WORMS 


— 
— 


All You 
Want in 
30 
Seconds 





Fishermen who know the excellence of worms as bait 
praise the Edon Electric Worm Expeller as the 
simplest, quickest, most effective way to get worms 
Simply connect to any 110 Volt A.C. receptacle or 
socket; push rod into ground; press switch button 
on handle . . . and within 30 seconds the ground 
literally will be swarming with worms .. . big 
ones that make the best bait. It’s fun to watch them 
come up. Wherever you use the Edon, you are always 
sure of all the fresh worms you want. . . without delay. 

The Edon is furnished with 3-ft. rubber insulated 
cord and polarized cap and plug so that any length 
extension may be used. Made of metal. Nothing to 
get out of order. Length 21 inches. Weighs less than 
2 Ibs. Don't be without one. Send now. We guaran 
tee satisfaction. 

$4.75, Postage Prepaid 
Will send C.0.D. if desired 
50-ft. polarized extension cord, if desired, 
$2.50 additional 


EDWARD HOLT COMPANY 


FISHING 





6911 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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The SHANNON HULA HULA | 


In this bait the Hula 
Hula wiggle has been 
put on a tail strip by 
attaching it directly to 
the spinner. And boy, 
what action! No fish can 
resist it. Standard col- 
ors, feathe bucktail Made under . 
$c cencenesnssantnnnssernesonsenn 95e J.P, Shannon Patents 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


The one and only all- 
purpose bait. You can 
use it anywhere—in 
deep water or shallow, 
in the thickest weeds— 
casting or trolling. 
You’re sure of a good 
eateh all ways. We @ 
—- nega om 
Standard colors, feather ’ 
or bucktail fly......... = oe 





If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct 
Our 1931 catalog shows all Jamison baits, in- 
cluding Barbless Hook Flies. Send for it now. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 26 











739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Til. 














For MOSQUITOES, BLACK- 
FLIES, MIDGES, Etc. 
The best dope made to keep them away. 
Just what you have been looking for. 
Tube 60c, two for $1.00 prepaid. 
L. S. MARTIN 


Box 1 Manchester, Conn. 
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we were to start on our six-day trip to- 
ward the railroad and home, without the 
ram. 

By ten the next morning we had pulled 
stakes, packed and loaded the horses, and 
were ready to start. Grasping at a final 
straw, I suggested that we divide the out- 
going party for the day. Finally, it was 
decided that while the remainder of the 
party—my wife and two sons, with their 
guides,. the cook and sixteen horses— 
traveled homeward to the left of the 
mountain range, my guide and I would 
head toward the same camping place, 
known as Big Grave Flats, by going to 
the right of the mountain range and past 
the place where we had seen the big ram. 

At one o'clock that afternoon the guide 
said, “I see some rams about two miles 
away, on the mountain, but no big ones.” 

I took the glasses, and while I was 
looking at them, for a few moments only, 
the head of the old patriarch appeared on 
the sky-line, far above the smaller sheep. 
So brief was his appearance that the guide 
did not see him. His head and horns 
looked three feet wide. Could we get him? 
The guide replied that it was pretty late 
for a stalk and that we would not reach 
camp till midnight, but we might try. 
That was all the encouragement I needed. 
We started up the long climb. At timber- 
line a huge buck deer vaulted out,. but 
not even he could draw my fire. 

At the end of an hour we came to a 
trickle of water from the perpetual snow 
higher up. This took care of our thirst 
and was a sort of last-chance drink, for 
there would be no more for several hours. 
A little rest would have been appreciated, 
but we dared not stop, for the time was 
rapidly passing and it grows dark early 
in the North Country. 

After three painful breath-taking hours, 
we reached the sheep basin and peered 
over. There, one hundred yards away, lay 
two young rams, fast asleep. Again our 
stock dropped to zero, for these were only 
four-year-olds, guards, perhaps, but asleep 
on duty. They were far too small for our 
requirements. With a sick feeling from 
disappointment we quietly slipped down 
out of sight and let them sleep. 

It looked as though another good day 
had gone wrong. There seemed to be one 
more small basin up and around the sum- 
mit; so quietly and without hope we 
climbed to this one and looked over. Lo, 
there lay the monarch, and a few paces 





HEN the “fightinest trout” 

is mentioned, the angler 
automatically thinks of a fresh- 
run sea-going rainbow. “STEEL- 
HEADS!” by H. L. Betten, in 
July, is laid on the Rogue River, 
most famous of trout waters. 











behind him lay another ram so near like 
him that they might have been twins. 

The distance was not over a hundred 
and twenty-five yards, the light was good, 
the wind was favorable, my hand was 
steady, we had changed to another 
make of ammunition. What could keep us 
from success? Perhaps several things 
could; but strange to say, nothing did— 
that is, nothing did permanently. 

While trying to decide which ram to 
take, the one in front stood up, moved 
about uneasily and apparently was getting 
ready to depart. Although we did not 
think that we had disturbed them, it was 
possible that the sheep had seen or winded 
us. I drew a careful bead and squeezed 
the trigger. He jumped, ran in a short 
circle, and quickly disappeared at full 
speed to the left, around a large rock. My 
luck apparently was unchanged. 


The other ram was now up and moy- 
ing across the spot where the first one 
had stood; so I was to have one more 
chance. At the first shot he flinched, 
changed his course, and ran directly away 
from us. Another shot, and he went down. 
The guide smiled, gave me a con- 
gratulatory hand-shake and said, “You've 
got your ram. In fact, I’m not so sure 
but that you also hit the first one.” 

I hoped this was not the case, but was 
so elated that I gave it little thought. 

We crawled down over the stony ledges 
toward my ram and had almost reached 
the place where the sheep had been when 





“RED EYES AND FLY 
RODS,” by Breems Forrest, is a 
small-mouth bass story. Watch 
for this in the next issue. It will 
make you drop what you're doing 
and immediately start fishing. 











we saw the first ram slowly working 
away to the left, badly hit. I said, “Jake, 
there’s your chance to fill your license.” 

While I proceeded to measure my sheep 
Jake followed the second ram and secured 
it with one well-placed shot. 

They were both fine specimens, rare 
beauties. The length, circumference, 
spread and symmetry of their massive 
horns left nothing to be desired. If we 
could now get the horns and capes down 
off the mountain and find our horses be- 
fore dark without breaking a leg, it 
would seem that Lady Luck had returned. 
At the moment we might even have been 
willing to overlook a broken leg. 

In three more hours the rams were 
loaded on one of the saddle horses, and 
an hour later we had found the trail of 
our caravan, but after a mile or two dark- 
ness enveloped us. We took turns walking 
and riding the one free saddle horse. In 
the wooded parts of the trail one could 
not see his hand at arm’s length. Still 
we followed the trail, up and down hill, 
through small mountain streams, stum- 
bling over roots and rocks. 

At eleven o'clock we came to a slightly 
larger stream. The horses circled and 
did not want to cross. A few yards far- 
ther back the guide’s horse had suddenly 
left the trail, crossed a stream and had 
to be driven back. The guide stated he 
was positive that, since his horse had left 
the trail, it meant that he was following 
the other horses and that we were not 
on a horse trail but on a moose trail. 

I argued with him that this was the 
trail and that we should continue. I had 
seen many moose trails, but this one 
looked too much like Main Street to turn 
it over entirely to moose. He lighted 
matches and said he could not find any 
horse tracks. We argued. He said he 
knew his horses and would follow them, 
and asked me to do likewise. 

We returned to where his horse had 
deviated from the narrow trail. Blindly 
we pushed across streams and into the 
black forest. Soon we were being re- 
peatedly struck in the face by tree limbs. 
I stopped and said I would go no farther, 
but would make a fire and wait till morn- 
ing. Falsely he said that he was sure he 
was now on the trail, and I again started 
to follow him. 

Shortly thereafter a horizontal tree- 
trunk knocked him off his horse—his just 
reward for falsifying. Then he lost his 
head, started to curse and jerk his horse, 
and was rapidly becoming a total loss. I 
positively refused to risk longer the loss 
of eye or other injury, and insisted that 
we camp immediately. This we did. 

Of course, camping consisted only of 
making a fire, for we had neither tents, 
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Here’s ‘“Dunk’s New Red and Reel’’— 
the Practical Combination Outfit for 
Casting, Trolling and Still-Fishing! 


SPECIAL FEATURES:—Single Action Line Dry- 
ing Reel with Two Handles; 24 Inch One Piece 
All Steel Tip with Garnix Guides; Offset Type 
Reel Frame; New Adjustable Chuck Joint; 
Special Rubber Handle with Finger Lugs; Ten- 
sion Adjustment and Leather Thumbing Pad. 
Sturdily Built. High Class Workmanship $7 50 
and Material. PRICE COMPLETE...__... . 


FISHERMEN: 
“xs 









—“DUNK’S 
DUBBLE- 
HEADER” 
is the ideal 
bait for use 
with Dunk’s Rod and Reel. Surface 
and Underwater Lure combined. 
Easily changed: Day or Night by 
simply turning the head. Six Fish 
Getting Finishes. Price Each $1.25. 
Ask Your Dealer— Send for Circular 
THE AMERICAN DISPLAY CO, 
Sporting Goods Division 
Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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THE 10,000 LAKES 
FISHING TACKLE 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE. 
Send for new catalog. 


Br. Tail-Flash Dod- 
gers and Gold Pt. 
June Bugs. Caught 
104. N. Wall-eyed Pike 
and Bass, July 12 
and 14, 1930, Mission 
Lake, N. Minnesota. 

The sky blue Tail- 
Flash Red and White 
Dodgers—75c. Gold 
Pt. June Bugs—50c. 
Special— $1.00 for 
both. 





Pat. Pending 
BRAINERD BAIT COMPANY 
2476 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 











Our No. 2 Colorado Spinner 
and No. 2 Fly Wobbler 


catches fresh water game fish 


Use this spinner with light tackle and 

rod for trout and small mouth black bass. 
Finished in _ brass, 
nickel and nickel nug- 
get with either num- 
ber 4 or 6 treble hook. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
have it, mail 25c each 
to 


MILLER MFG. CO. 
Springwater, N. Y. 
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cooking utensils nor provisions. While we 
might be uncomfortable, with a long night 
ahead of us, a camp fire was infinitely 
better than the hazard of night riding in 
a thick forest. The morrow would be soon 
enough to determine whether or not the 
guide’s faith in the trail-following ability 
of his horses was justified. 

A large spruce by the side of a near-by 
stream was lighted, and we fired shots 
and yelled, hoping that our associates 
were near enough to come to us and guide 
us in. Although we heard two shots in 
reply, no one came for us. The blazing 
tree made such a charming sight that I 
spent part of the midnight hour taking 
moving pictures of it. 

Finally, both of us, with a_ horse 
blanket apiece, stretched out beside the fire. 
The guide slept, but I chose to keep the 
fire going. It was a long night, but the suc- 
cess of the previous day was adequate 
compensation. When daybreak came, I 
searched for the trail and found it without 
difficulty, right where we had stopped— 
not a moose trail, but a path over which 
sixteen horses had just traveled the day 
before. 

A mile and a half farther on we reached 
our camp. Most of the family were still 
in bed. My wife said: “We heard two 
shots during the night. We fired the big 
rifles, shouted and burned up all of your 
large photo flares, but could not hear you 
reply. We stayed up till one o’clock. I'm 
so glad you are here.” 

“Yes, so am I,” I replied, “but I’m 
more glad because I got the big ram.” 


FLOWING POISON 
(Continued from page 35) 


resulted in self-purification of the water— 
or, in any event, the amount of sewage, 
when compared with the tremendous vol- 
ume of water into which it was dumped, 
was so relatively small that it made little 
difference. Dilution was relied upon to a 
great extent to take care of the condition 
automatically. Unfortunately, both beliefs 
have a slight basis in fact, but the little 
fact was built up into a great falsehood. 
Neither natural purification nor prompt 
dilution takes place to the extent that was 
always confidently stated. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice has estimated that between 85 and 
90 per cent of the human waste of the 
country’s population goes into the most 
convenient stream in a raw state. If it 
were bad originally—And it admittedly 
was—a much worse condition exists now, 
considering the growth of urban popula- 
tion. The only defense ever advanced by 
the cities which are guilty of such terrible 
stream pollution is that a modern sewage- 
disposal plant would cost too much. 

Even if the cautious taxpayers were 
right—which is not the case—the cost 
will certainly never be less than it is now, 
and the need for the plant will eventually 
become imperative. In addition to the 
added cost of the plant there will be the 
tremendous damage done to the natural 
resources of the region until that time. 

The cost of plants to maintain the 
waters of streams in the best possible 
condition varies all over the country ac- 
cording to locality and conditions, of 
course; but it is reasonable to estimate 
this at from $8 to $18 per capita, with a 
$13 average. A ten-year bond issue to de- 
fray the immediate cost divides the amount 
into easy annual taxes. The cost of 
operating the plant runs in the vicinity 
ot 50 cents per capita yearly. 

A sewage-disposal plant will cost the 
tax-payer less than two dollars a year for 
ten years. In exchange the residents get a 
clean stream where boating, fishing, pic- 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Patentep 
Construction 


—the WALTON 


Six words that speak volumes to the 
sportsman—a sport boot with shoe com- 
ort. No more returning from a day’s 
catch “dead-tired”, hardly able to push 
one foot in front of the other! For here 
is something entirely new in rubber boot 
design—the Walton, bringing you the 
comfort of your favorite shoes in a truly 
sportsman’s boot. 


Notice, for example, the 3-buckle 
opening at the ankle. Unbuckled, the 
boot slips on and off easily. Buckled, it 
gives you trim, snug, shoe fit. You'll 
never need to cramp your toes to keep 
the Walton Boot ra om chafing at the 
heel. The one shown here has an extra 
high elastic top, which may be turned 
down and held in place by snaps (exclu- 
sive with Ball-Band). For wear “in the 
brush” you may prefer the lace style 
Walton which we make in dry grass color. 


Over thirty years of experience in mak - 
ing the famous Ball-Band quality line of 
me footwear (worn by over ten mil- 
lion pairs of feet) are back of the Walton. 
Ask for the Ball-Band Walton, and look 
for the Red Ball trade-mark. Three col- 
ors: tan, dry grass, or black; three 
heights: Knee, Storm King, or Sporting. 
We also offer an iegserad Wall Boot, 
Walton style, d asscolor, Ball-Band 
Boots are mer 4 fooki for—write us 
for dealer’s name and illustrated folder 


of sporting footwear. 


Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co. 
490 Water St. Mishawaka, Ind. 





Lookfor the Red Ball 


BALIL-BAN D 


Rusper Footwear - Wooten Footwear 
| Canvas Sport Suoes « Leatnoer Huntine Suoes 











THE SPEED CROWN 
By Henry Clay Foster 

“ HE king is dead. Long live the 
king!” The new king, of course. 
This classic phrase from Euro- 
pean history depicting the almost 
instant change of the crowd's loyalty to 
the new sovereign, is likewise applicable 
to new and passing champions in our 
sports. The fallen idol is listed as “a dead 
one” and gets scant sympathy at best. He 
is just an “ex-” and few pause to remem- 
ber the days of his glory. The crowd is 
too busy adoring and discussing the deeds 
of the new and reigning champion. 

In motor boating, however, as in few 
other sports, we have frequent and always 
thrilling spectacles of a “come-back.” The 
contest is not primarily between muscles 
or even individual skill 
in driving, but between 
brains. Motorboat con- 
tests, of course, ar* 
sometimes determined 
by individual skill or 
knowledge, but seldom, 
valuable as they are and 
indispensable to a fre- 
quent winner, do these 
qualities overshadow 
the comparative efh- 
ciency of the outfits 
themselves. 

The world’s speed 
crown in motor boating 
has of late become al- 
most a_ shuttle-cock, 
having been bandied 
back and forth so often. 
And this is as many of 
us have devoutly wished 
for years, when the re- 
cord stood unmolested 
and interest in it was 
just about as low as 
stocks are in Wall Street. 

It was the Gold Cup contests of former 
days which kept alive the building of high- 
powered boats and caused the records to 
climb, both in speed trials and in compe- 
tition. That was previous to 1922 when 
the rules allowed unlimited horsepower in 
the challenge boats for the famous trophy. 
Then Gar Wood and his coterie of asso- 
ciates at the Detroit Yacht Club held the 
Gold Cup for seven out of eight seasons, 
and pessimists loudly bewailed the fact 
that America’s greatest racing trophy in 
power should provoke a mere local race- 
meet each year. 

At that time the world’s speed record 
on the mile trials stood at 80.567 miles 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











an hour, made by Gar Wood in his Wiss 
America II, This boat, powered with four 
Liberty motors producing a total of ap- 
proximately 1,850 horsepower, held the 
record without even interesting competi- 
tion from anywhere in the entire world. 
Harmsworth challengers from abroad were 
few and far between, and the boats which 
came to race were obviously inferior to 
the speed king’s defenders. 

The ill-fated efforts of the British 





li — 


A meek and lowly outboard tows this leviathan of the air to her mooring off 


the Alaskan coast 


sportswoman, Miss Barbara Marian Car- 
stairs, to lift the Harmsworth Trophy, 
made the first real competition worthy of 
mention since the historic days when 
Pioneer and Maple Leaf IV astonished the 
world with their unexpected speed and 
step-bottom design, ushering in the period 
of the hydroplane. 

It took, however, a number of such at- 
tempts to develop real rivalry and to en- 
gender abroad an interest intense enough 
to bring about the present nip-and-tuck 
situation which the general public, as well 
as boatmen, now find so fascinating. 

From using four Liberty motors, Gar 
Wood went to using twin 850-horsepower 





Packard aviation engines, and with a pair 
of these he broke his own record in Flor- 
ida by a margin of approximately 12 miles 
an hour. This big jump in the maximum 
speed of a motor boat caused much excite- 
ment and many uninformed persons 
thought the speed king had stumbled more 
or less on something new. Nothing was 
farther from the facts. That sudden climb 
in the record was the logical result of 
long years of experimentation by Gar 
\Vood and his associates. It was due, too, 
to the bigger motors. But by and large it 
was due to his quiet research. 

An interesting thing about the experi- 
mental work of Gar Wood is that he does 
practically nothing on abstract theory. He 
has developed an almost superhuman per- 
ception of causes and effects, as between 
design, power, weight disposition and other 
factors involved in motor boat speed, and 
he just builds one boat 
after another. In each 
new boat he incorpo- 
rates what he learned 
from the last one. His 
changes in the under- 
body of his boats are al- 
most microscopic and in 
many Cases impercepti- 
ble to the untrained eye, 
but they make all the 
difference in the world 
in the behavior of the 
boat, both as to speed 
and riding qualities. 


ANY people think 
the famous Amer- 
ican—I dare not call him 
the speed king at this 
writing because of the 
fluctuations in title now- 
adays—always builds a 
champion boat. He has 
built the greatest of 
championship boats for 
many seasons, almost 
without exception. But he has built many 
experimental ones about which the public 
has heard little. Not that Gar Wood is 
afraid to admit that a certain boat did not 
come up to expectations. He isn’t. He is 
too pragmatic, too willing to look facts in 
the face, to do that. He makes no pretense 
to infallibility. He is admittedly experi- 
menting all the time. He loves the scien- 
tific end of it. He is an erudite mec'ranical 
engineer and has other deep students ot 
internal combustion power about him. 
They are always studying minute things 
which have larger significance than the 
uninformed can imagine. 
The entrance of Sir Henry O. D. 
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Four CAN LIVE IN 
COMFORT ,,, aboard 


this mode 
priced 


Sparta and accommodations 
enabling four to live aboard in 
comfort feature this remarkable new 
Dee Wite family cruiser. Here’s an 
amazing craft at a phenomenal low 
price. She is staunch and seaworthy— 
an economical and practical summer 
home afloat. 


Own this cruiser and you can escape 
the city noise and heat at any time— 
take long trips on uncrowded waterways. 


You are free from hotel bills or the expense and responsibility of 
a cottage—yet you have a pleasant home wherever you anchor. 


Cruising speeds up to 14 miles an hour are provided by the 
stutdy and reliable Lodge four-cylinder motor. This power 


rn cruiser 
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From Detroit to St. Louis through lake, canals, ocean and 
river in 248 hours and 2 minutes is the official A. P. B. A. 
record of this marvelous 22-footer—one of a complete line of 
moderately priced inboard runabouts and cruisers. Get the 
details of this endurance run made by two sister boats. 


plant is simple and compact—accessible 
—easy to service and inexpensive to 
operate. The cabin is light and airy— 
has generous clothes hanging space and 
is equipped with a galley, sink, dish- 
rack, ice box and large enclosed toilet. 


A wide seat aft accommodates four 
passengers while the cockpit has ample 
room for a table and chairs. Twenty- 
four feet in length—the new Dee Wite 
cruiser draws only 2’ 6”—has an 8’ 4” 


beam and provides 5’ 11” headroom in the cabin. Low down 
payments and liberal terms enable you to buy out of income 


if you wish. Ask your dealer for a demonstration or write 


for information. Act quickly to assure delivery early this 
summer! Our entire year’s production will soon be taken. 


DEE WITE, INC., DEPT. 21, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Dealers: Dee Wite offers you 
a great money-making oppor- 
tunity. Your territory may be 
open. Write or wire for 
franchise details. 





Dee Wite manufactures a com- 
plete line of high quality 
inboard runabouts ranging in 
price from $845 to $2795. 
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The Lowest Priced Boats 
Built in Ameriea! 


From the fast 16 foot, 30 mile, 5 passenger in- 

board runabout selling for $695 to the 12 foot row 

boat at $39.50 every Drake-Sorg boat is built of 
er gg, se mahogany and white oak. They are 

t. husky and beautifully designed craft without 
an equal for real value! 

ROW BOATS—12 foot row boats with new 
type compression seams (need no caulk- 
ing) varnished natural $39.50 

SAIL BOATS—12 and 14 foot sail boats 
complete with mainsail, jib and steel cen- 
ter board $89.50 & $99.50 

14 FOOT OUTBOARD—Clinker built, fast 
stepping, five passenger, natural finished 
boat with bow plate and deck light $145.00 

15 FOOT DE LUXE RUNABOUT—A hand- 
some fully equipped outboard with wind- 
shield, “wana wheel, deck lights, cush- 
ions, et $295.00 

16 FOOT “INBOARD Powered with Gray 


marine engine. Five passenger forward 

and after cockpit type completely equip- 

ped. $695.00 
Send for the new catalog 





DRAKE-SORG BOATS, INC. 
4303 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 


Attractive Dealer Franchises Open 


























“EASE IN THERE 
A LITTLE” 


A soap-pupsie is about the only thing lighter 
than an Old Town Canoe. It takes only a 
twist of the wrist to “ease’’ her! And you 
don’t break your back when you paddle, or 
portage, with an Old Town. They’re light 
but strong! And they’ll take a terrible beat- 
ing. With an Old Town, you get the Indians’ 
cunning line-of-design, plus the strength that 
modern manufacturing gives. 
Send for free catalog. It shows sailing, 
paddling, and square-stern canoes. Also row- 
« boats; 
ghies; big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood, outboard 
family-boats: and speedy step-planes. Write 
today. Old Town Canoe Co., 216 Middle 
St., Old Town, Maine. 





canvas-covered outboard boats; dine @ 














GREEN BAY HUNTING ; BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 


more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. Catalog Free. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 Wabash Ave. 


Dept. C, West De Pere, Wis. 
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Segrave, British automobile record holder, 
into motor boat racing brought the kind of 
competition which everybody, including 
Wood himself, wanted. Segrave’s first 
boat, Miss England, powered by a single 
Napier-Lion aviation motor ‘producing 
about 960 horsepower, proved to be the 
fastest single-engine boat in the world. 
And yet when he brought it to this coun- 
try, she was regarded as an unseaworthy 
boat. It is said that Segrave, himself, was 
discouraged with her until Gar Wood 
gave him a lot of pointers on things which 


take another few runs with his Miss 
America IX to see if he can’t top the new 
mark by an equal margin. 

Note this: The average speed of Miss 
England II at Buenos Aires on April 1 
over that of Miss America IX at Miami 
on March 19 as timed was only .45 of a 
second over the course! Now that is less 
than half a second, isn’t it? 

So, when I talked with the “Silver 
Fox” of Detroit, as we call the wily speed 
king, twice dethroned, the day after the 
Buenos Aires runs of Miss England II, 





Uncle Sam ordered these inverted V-bottom outboard boats for the Army’s use 


only a veteran could know. And later, at 
Venice, Segrave drove the boat at the as- 
tonishing speed of 92.8 miles an hour. 

The building of Miss England II was 
the occasion for widespread controversies 
as to her practicability, and opinions still 
differ widely as to many of her major 
features of design, construction and power 
installation. Much garbled information 
was cabled across the Atlantic concerning 
her and it was only after Segrave met his 
tragic end at the wheel that her actual 
specifications became known here. 

That day Segrave drove her at 96.41 
miles an hour and again in the second run 
at 101.11-mile speed, gaining a recognized 
record of 98.76 miles an hour, topping 
Wood's 93.123-mile mark by about 5% 
miles an hour—another wide margin. Re- 
ports were out that she had been officially 
timed at 109 miles an hour and we are 
told that Kaye Don, the new driver since 
her salvaging, drove her at 110 miles an 
hour in test runs before she was shipped 
to South America. 

Then Gar Wood tuned up his Miss 
America 1X and drove her to a new mark 
on Indian Creek at Miami, Florida, in 
March. He was timed at an average speed 
of 101.154 miles an hour, in turn topping 
Segrave’s record by a considerable margin, 
although only about half the Segrave ad- 
vance over his previous record. These fig- 
ures are, of course, expressed in statute 
miles, the unit of measurement in this 
country, although the world records are 
recognized by the International Motor 
Yachting Union in nautical miles. Our 
statute mile, as you remember, is 5,280 
feet in length, and the nautical mile is 
about 6,080 feet. 

A few days thereafter, Kaye Don drove 
Miss England II over the mile trials at 
Buenos Aires in two runs and was timed 
at even a faster pace than the new Wood 
record, although the margin was narrow. 
His record was called 103.73 miles an 
hour. As this goes to press full informa- 
tion is not available concerning the tim- 
ing device used and Gar Wood intends to 


he grinned broadly. He sent a generous 
message of congratulation to Kaye Don 
on the new mark and was genuinely happy 
at the interest which had developed over 
the speed record. Nobody mourned more 
than he those years when he couldn't 
tempt other sportsmen into trying for it. 
He loves the game for the sheer joy of 
competition. He knows that development 
comes out of it, and he is a scientist to his 
finger-tips. 

He then thought he could get his Miss 
America IX to step a bit more than .45 
of a second faster over that course on In- 
dian Creek he loves so well. It is, per- 
haps, one of the most ideal speed courses 
in the world, corresponding to Daytona 
Beach as a motor-car speedway. He 
wouldn’t have to drive her but a single 
second faster for two runs over the course 
to top Don’s mark by about the same 
margin. Perhaps he has done just this by 
the time these words are in print. It is 
likely, at least, as he always seems to have 
a little more speed. He knows his stuff, 
does the Silver Fox, and if there ever was 
a man entitled to reign as champion in a 
great and complicated sport, it is he. 


AR WOOD possesses a vast advantage 
over any other rivals who have yet 
appeared, even the great Segrave. Segrave 
did not live beyond the experimental stage 
in fundamentals of marine propulsion. 
He was an intensely scientific, as well as 
fearless, sportsman. His work on Miss 
England, his first boat, which he made the 
fastest for her power in the world, was 
astonishing. It is true he received some 
aid from Gar Wood, including the right 
to use the special propeller evolved here 
under Wood's supervision for his cham- 
pions. Until then Segrave had had trouble 
getting a propeller which would stand 
the stresses to which they were subjected. 
It is thought in this country that Segrave 
made some serious mistakes in design and 
construction of his Miss England II, al- 
though we know that his independent work 
on Miss England I was in advance of any- 
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thing we have ever done in this country. 
The features of Miss England II, with 


which American engineers disagree, are | 


the use of a single propeller, the bolted- 


on step and the driver’s seat ahead of the | 


engines. The incredible propeller speed 
of 12,500 r.p.m. —which was cabled to this 
country as the engine speed, arousing all 
of us to protestations—is also a matter of 
grave distrust here as far as efficiency is 
concerned. The actual speed of the motors 
is about 3,500 r.p.m., which is highly 
proper, and the gear box had a gear ratio 
which stepped up the propeller speed to 
12,500 r.p.m. At this speed, our marine 
engineers believe that the water is so 
broken up that appreciable cavitation re- 





Don’t forget about our Narrow Es- 
cape Story Contest. See page 97 











sults and robs the outfit of considerable 
power. It is not, however, like the three 
features mentioned above, a dangerous 
element, unless, of course, the propeller 
or shaft couldn’t stand the strain and 
would come up through the bottom of the 
boat, which is a remote possibility. 

The danger of the single screw is from 
torque, or twist, under which the boat 
tends to turn over because of the push of 
the propeller blades all in the same direc- 
tions Boats with too little bearing in the 
stern have been known to be turned over 
from torque, according to many author- 
ities, and this is also likely to happen when 
a boat hits a wave, goes up on it, reducing 
its wetted surface for the moment and 
renders it more susceptible to just such a 
push as comes from the single propeller. 

Segrave contended that the small pro- 
peller and its tremendously high speed 
reduced this danger to a minimum, ff it 
did not altogether eliminate it—and this 
is probably true. The absurd figure of 36 
inches as a propeller diameter for Miss 
England II was also cabled to this coun- 








try when she was in the building stages. | 


The actual propeller used was, it is said, 





Alice Hallowell is smiling because she 
has just won another trophy 


close to 15 inches in diameter, with a 
pitch of 14 inches. As to the speed of the 
propeller, Segrave contended that up to 
12,500 r.p.m., the blades did take “a grip 
on the water.’ 

The bolted-on step is also regarded as 
dangerous by many marine authorities 
here. They contend that, at such speed, 
no fastening is safe on the bottom of a 
boat and that the step should be built as 





an integral part of the boat’s construc. | 
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Chris-Craft 
I" s795 





Full-powered! Fast! Over-sized! 
Seaworthy! Sturdy! Dependable! 


Now, for the first time, you can have Chris-Craft quality and 
Chris-Craft performance for $795! Not in an outboard or an out- 
board conversion, but in a full-sized runabout built to the 
standards that have given Chris-Craft world leadership and 
worldwide acceptance. 


This new Chris-Craft is 1534 feet long and seats six comfortably. 
A specially designed 43 h.p. marine motor with reverse gear gets 
it away like a rocket... gives you smooth speeds and flashing 
acceleration up to 30 miles an hour. 


It has the famous Chris-Craft Philippine hardwood V-type hull 
and double planked bottom ... automobile type cam and lever 
steering for easy and positive control .. . lifting rings, automatic 
bilge bailer, electric lights and many other exclusive Chris-Craft 
features (including salt water equipment), that have made Chris- 
Craft the finest and safest boats afloat. 


Here is a real runabout . . . smooth riding, staunch and depend- 
able . . . which only Chris-Craft’s 44 years’ experience could pro- 
duce at such an amazing price. A wonderful boat for lake, bay or 
river! Your nearest Chris-Craft merchant will gladly show it, and 
explain how it can be purchased out of income. 


All orders will be shipped in strict rotation as received. 
© C-C Corp., 1931 (115) 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION—1006 DETROIT ROAD, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
New York Direct Factory Branch—1 West 52nd Street, at 5th Avenue 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP., Algonac, Mich. 


Please send me, without obligation, illustrated 
folder on the new Chris-Craft $795 runabout. 





Runabouts Cruisers 
Name —_— 
Sedans Yachts 
Commuters Tenders Street Address 
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Pullman Cruiser 


*1650 


You can sleep, eat, live in comfort on the new 


the water, right down to its dishes and cooking 
utensils. The price, believe it or not, is only 
$1650. We provide 2 burner cook stove, dishes, 
fenders, anchor, mooring lines and every- 
thing. If you know how coffee on the stove 
appeals to one’s appetite, on a bright morn- 
ing on the water, send now for Pullman details. 


Complete 18-ft. Inboard $1195 


“Sand-Dab”’ with 12 in. draft. Goes where 
other boats can’t go. Propeller protected 
from bars, logs. Double-bottom. Economi- 
cal, seaworthy. First time in history—an 18 ft. 
inboard, $1195. Write today, Dep’t MFS, 
Dunphy, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 





“HOME, SWEET HOME” 
on the Water 


In a Wheeler “Playmate” Cruiser you 
find luxurious beds, plenty of closet 
space, complete kitchen, sanitary toilet 
arrangement, porch-like decks, easy 
chairs—and cool, dust-free air, relaxa- 
tion and limitless fun and pleasure. 
Order your ‘‘Playmate’’ now. It means the 
happiest summer you have ever had. Twenty- 
one models (22 feet to 62 feet). 

Write for Catalog F 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Foot HarwayAvenue,Brooklyn,New York 
Phone: MAyflower 9-7600 








ACME 


Folding Boats 


onto shoulder. Carry on running 

Transport enormous loads. 
= yet very light. Won't snag, 
tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
10 years hard service. Great 
with outbeard motors. in govern- 
ment use here and abroad. Boat 
builders since 1890. Many models. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write 
today for latest literature and New 
low a 


ME BOAT C 
Miamisbur, Ohio 





61 ound ry 
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tion. Segrave had the step bolted on, be- 
cause he was experimenting with it at all 
conceivable places along the underbody. 
All the Miss Americas have built-in steps, 
as the place for the step on a single-step 
hydroplane is believed by many here to 
be pretty well ascertained by past exper- 
imentation. Some competent authorities 
still believe that this bolted-on step gave 
way, causing Segrave’s death, and it is 
entirely possible, although the submerged 
bough of a tree is blamed for the tragedy. 

The third point of disadvantage in Miss 
England II, as seen by marine authorities 
here, is that of the driver's seat forward 
of the engines. In the event of an accident, 


| it is said that the force of the water rush- 
Dunphy “Pullman.” It’s a regular Pullman on | 


ing on to the bodies of the driver and 
mechanics would crush them against the 
motors behind. With the engines in front, 
the upper parts of the motor tend to break 
this terrific force and ease the pressure 
of it on the occupants. 

Gar Wood imputes his own survival of 
the sudden wreck of Miss America VI to 
this fact. He told me once that those ver- 
tical exhaust pipes broke the water into 
soft swirling bubbles which poured in 
upon him and Orrin Johnson, his veteran 
mechanician, and as a result they suffered 
little injury. He also reminded me that 
water coming with such force, and unim- 
peded, would act on the human body with 
as much crushing effect as if it were con- 
crete. Whether or not this theory really 
had anything to do with the crushing of 
Segrave’s ribs is not known, and the trag- 
edy will always remain shrouded in mys- 
tery. 

Gar Wood’s twin-screw champions are 
so perfectly balanced, that he declares 
they require almost no steering to run ina 
straight line. By constant turning, he 
makes his twin motors turn up within 
about ten revolutions per minute of each 
other. The propellers turn outward and 
the boat goes ahead with almost perfect 
application of power at two points. 

It is reliably reported that Miss En- 
gland II will appear at Detroit on Labor 
Day to race Wood's Miss America 1X— 
and perhaps a new defender not yet built 
—and keen interest is already aroused in 
the result. By then the British boat may 
have established her superiority in speed 
over the best that Gar Wood’s boats can 
do. She should, with her enormous advan- 
tage in power. 

She has—up to now—two Rolls-Royce 
aviation motors producing a total of about 
3,700 horsepower, while Wood’s Miss 
Americas are powered with twin 850’s, 


stepped up in revolutions to produce 1,060 
horsepower each, a total of 2,120 horse- 
power in all. 

A rule of the Harmsworth Trophy Race 
is that the motors used must be products 
of the country represented. -And these 
Packards are the largest motors available 
in the United States. The motors in Miss 





Five fellows and a boat 


England II are special ones, designed and 
built for the Air Ministry for the Schneid- 
er Cup races. It is said that engines of 
even greater power will be available be- 
fore the race on Labor Day, each produc- 
ing 2,500 horsepower and weighing only 
about the same as the present 1,850-horse- 
power motors, which is 1,600 pounds each. 

There is this factor in Gar Wood's favor 
for that race—if he does not bring out 
some new surprise : He knows that course, 
and it is a difficult one to drive at high 
speed. And his boats are remarkably ma- 
neuverable, finely balanced, and_ will 
answer to the veteran’s skill. Whether 
Miss England II, even though she may 
have a wide margin in speed by then, can 
overcome this advantage is a question 
which can only be decided on the race 
course. 

The most dangerous boat to the present 
Miss Americas, as_a Harmsworth chal- 
lenger, is Estelle V, the twin-motored, 
2,700 horsepower boat of last year, which 
was apparently faster than the defenders, 
but was the victim of ill-luck in the con- 
test. She has the same type of underbody 
design and motor installation as the Wood 
boats, and tops them in power by more 
than 500 horsepower. 


NURSE THE BATTERY 


By George 


HERE seems to be less known by the 

average motor-car or motor-boat 
owner about batteries than any other part 
of his outfit. And yet we have all had ag- 
gravating experiences to prove to us the 
immense importance of giving them the 
proper care. Yet, we trust to luck and 
buy i f 
because we didn’t give the ones we had a 
decent chance to serve us longer. 

Proper installation of a battery is some- 
thing that is still further removed from 
our average ken and many times this is 
the root of the trouble. The battery has 
been placed in a part of the boat where 
conditions are most unfavorable for long 
life. In fact, in a great many instances, 
batteries in motor boats—storage batter- 
ies, I mean—are placed where they are 
literally smashed to pieces inside. 

The man who sells you the new battery 
and listens sympathetically to your story 
about how poorly the old battery behaved, 
when it wasn’t old at all in point of time, 





Hildebrand 


usually. tells you that the rolling action of 
a boat afloat is largely responsible. This is 
true to a degree, and makes a very satis- 
fying answer to a long, sad story which 
he must hear often if his customers are 
mostly boat owners. But it isn’t all of it, 
by a long shot. It gets you reconciled to 
buying a new battery more frequently 
for your motor boat than you do for your 
automobile, and that’s about all. 

If a storage battery is correctly install- 
ed in a power boat, it ought to last a much 
longer time than most of them do. This 
is a broad statement, but knowledge of 
how the average skipper puts away his 
battery in almost any unused place aboard, 
makes me certain I am right. 

Most of us make a little shelf for our 
battery in the bilge, set the battery on it, 
perhaps with a bit of molding around the 
edges of the shelf to keep it from tumbling 
off and trust more or less unconsciously to 
the wires to hold it there. As a conse- 
quence what happens? The battery slides 
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back and forth, maybe only a half inch, 
as the boat rolls. This seems like very 
little. But it has a lot to do with the life 
of the battery. 

The rolling of the boat makes the sul- 
phuric acid and water mixture in the bat- 
tery wash about within the cells of the 
battery, but the most excessive pitching of 


the boat cannot do half the damage to the | 


battery as does movement of the battery 
itself when the boat rolls or pitches. This 
movement, although it be through only a 
quarter of an inch to the sides of the con- 
tainer, is shorter, quicker than that of the 
whole boat, and results in spilling the 
electrolyte through the ventilation caps. 





HE effect of spilled electrolyte from 


the battery, with its high content of 
sulphuric acid, is familiar to all of us, 


especially if we get any of it on cotton | 


clothing, which crumbles into powder al- 
most at once. Now, some of it will be 
spilled out under the best of conditions, 


and it is well to remember this in making 


the installation this season. 

It is also well to remember that damp- 
ness and water, even spray, have a lot to 
do with the life of the battery. Therefore, 
why not encase it properly and get longer 
and more consistent use out of it? 

Here is a good system for battery in- 
stallation, one that will eliminate a lot of 
troubles from this direction and save 
money by prolonging the life of the bat- 
tery itself. 

Until more was known about storage 
batteries in motor boats—and this knowl- 
edge had to come from hard and costly 
experience—it was commonly supposed 
that a shelf for the battery with quarter- 
round molding firmly nailed about the 
battery base on all sides to hold it firmly, 
was almost all one needed to do. Add a 
bit of canvas thrown over it to keep any 


water from leaking onto it from above 





- 
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Going places in an outboard-powered 
dinghy 


was almost painting the lily for overdoing 
it. The bilge was a good enough place 
lor this shelf, too, despite the fact that 
the bilge is always a damp place in a 
cruiser or large runabout, at least. 

The bilge is, of course, the logical place 
to store anything as heavy as a battery, 
because it is far from ornamental, and the 
lower part of the boat is subject to the 
least movement and the weights should 
be low to reduce rolling of the entire 
craft. Attempts to keep the battery on 
the floor of a clothing locker, with that 





POWER 


for the Outspoken Demands 
of Marine Usage 





Kermath powered 40-mile Robinson Seagull, owned by Mr. David McCullough, 


winner at 





Sea-Wolf, a vatve-in-head “‘six,’”’ of 678 cubic in., 
developing 225 hor at 1800 to 2000 r.p.m. 
Ideal for runabouts, commuters and cruisers. 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5888 Commonwealth Ave, Detroit, Mich. 





Palm Beach and Miami Regattas 


The two recent victories at Palm Beach 
and Miami with Kermath engines is con- 
clusive evidence of the superior perform- 
ance built into the new 1931 models. 
All-marine, these Kermath ‘sixes’ and 
‘twelves’ are built to provide positive 
speed command—a new order of depend- 
ability and stamina. For greater power 
flow and keener responsiveness—select a 
Kermath. Two, four, six and _ twelve- 
cylinder designs for every boating need. 


KERMATH 








IS THERE A QUIET OUTBOARD? 





Emphatically Yes! 
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4 CYCLE 


Built like your automobile motor—Oper- 


same—Starts as easy—Uses the 


same kind of gas—the same kind of oil— 


mixing—Idles slower than any 
motor—Ball and roller 
throughout—Ideal for  run- 
ruisers, fishing boats, auxiliary 


power and work boats— 


More information on request 


CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 


3262 Bellevue Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 

















KENNEBEC ROWBOA 


$48 up, f.o.b. 
9’ to 16’ lengths Waterville, Maine 
The 1931 line contains punts, skiffs, dinghies— 
also motor equipped boats. Strong, serviceable, 
moderate price. Famous for quality like Kennebec 
Canoes. Write for catalog. 
Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. i1, Waterville, 





All Styles 


The Maine 











Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 
at real money saving prices 


A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. 
Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ex- 
perience in boat building. Catalog free. 
STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Goshen, 











Dept. E Ind. 











Light, easy to 
by hand or auto 
wood; used 


by U. 8. 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., 


Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Boats oi 
Hand-Built Quality 
and...Rare 

Riding Grace 


HE BUILDERS of Hackercraft have 
constantly maintained the highest 
possiblestandardsofhand-built qual- 
ity and fine craftsmanship. Their 
shops are not apna shops. You 

pay slightly more for a Hack- 
ercraft—but the skill, expe- 
rience, added strength and 
nicety of detail built into their 
hulls far outweigh the modest 
difference. If you are seeking 
a boat with greater, more 
consistent speeds—one that 
will serve you long and faith- 
fully with a rare brand of 
owner distinction and smooth- 
er riding performance. By all 
means investigate the quality 
features of a Hackercraft. 
From $2495 to $17,000. Post 
yourself on boat values with 
the new Hackercraft Boat 
Guide. Mailed on request. 













HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
551 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICA’S PASTEST SPEED BOATS 


ES KAN OE 
FINEST FOLDING BOAT 
MADE 





Send for 
New ESKANOE — "> 


CATALOG, FREE! 


Sturdy, speedy, the Eskanoe is unsurpassed for 
vacation trips, hunting, fishing, cruising, sailing 
Easily carried. Made water ready in 15 minutes. 
Finest construction, lightweight wooden skeleton, 
special untearable, vulcanized cover, Automatic 
locking frame. 6 models jor every purpose. Priced 


from $78. 
KAYAK BOAT CO. 
170 West 83rd St., 4th floor, New York City 













OUTBOARD BOATMEN 
==take no chances. They depend on the se- 
curity of KANTSINK SPEEDBUOY Vests. 
Adnicd Byrd equipped his Antarctic expedi- 
tron with these vests. Kantsink vests, belts and 
cushions are standard equipment on watercralt 
Filled with Cerbesilk the most buoyant material 
«mown. W your dealer cannot supply you we'll 
send you the name of one nearby who can. 


$rEEDBUOY $8.00 up 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


161 SECOND ST., E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 















WHOLESALE—RETAIL 
Catalog "'S" sent on request 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH INC. 


79-S-Barclay St. 373-S-4th Ave. 
Phone BArclay 7-3754 Phone BOgardus 4-6326 








NEW YORK CITY 
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devastating fluid so close, always result in 
sartorial disasters unless the battery be 
entirely encased in the manner here to be 
set forth. And, inasmuch as the proper 
casing will make the bilge a pretty satis- 
factory place for the battery, under these 
conditions, why give it the space needed 
for other things? 

Try this on your battery: Measure its 
outside carefully and make a box of fairly 


the battery inside the case can be used 
to hold the battery rigid in the case. Also, 
blocks of this same wood in the corners 
of the bottom will allow you to set the 
battery into corner clamps, after a fash- 
ion, where it will be held steadily. These 
may have to be changed later if you get a 
new battery which does not exactly cor- 
respond to the outside measurements of 
the present one, but that is a small matter, 





The old standard equipment for a one-man water cruise minus gasoline 


heavy boards (34 to 7% of an inch in thick- 


| ness) which will be a bit larger than the 


battery. Allow a definite measurement, a 
half inch or more on all sides between the 
battery on the inside of the box or case. 
Allow an inch above the tops of terminals. 

A thick sprinkling of common soda on 
the bottom of the box or case will take 
care of any electrolyte fluid which escapes. 
This strong solution has a bad effect on 
wood as well as on clothing, as you will find 
some day, if you haven't already. There- 
fore, the soda is good preservative for 
the bottom of the case, as it renders it 
harmless and causes it to dry up rapidly. 

Run the wires through holes in the sides 
of the case closest to the terminals, and 
bore other holes in a line, say three or 
four to a side, % inch in diameter, for 
ventilation. If the battery case is for an 
open boat with little protection from spray 
or water, the holes for the ventilation 
should be about one inch from the top of 
the box, so the lid can be fitted down over 
them, the inside of the lid-overhang 
planed out to keep from shutting them 
up completely. 

A length of wood in thickness corre- 
sponding to the space left on each side of 


unless you have attached the blocks too 
firmly to sides or bottom. 

The lid of the box should be covered 
with canvas sunk in paint, if the case is 
to be exposed to the weather. 

Do not store your battery in the nose 
of the boat or in the extreme stern, as 
these are places of maximum movement 
in a head-on sea; also not in the bilges 
far away from the keel, as these are the 
points of greatest movement in a side-on 
roll. Because of the proximity to the en- 
gine and because of the weight, the bat- 
tery should be stored amidships, low and 
near the keel for balance of the boat. This 
is also the rule for heavy anchors carried 
for emergency, although it isn’t always 
simple to do it. Be careful also not to store 
the battery too close to the engine or ex- 
haust line on account of the heat. But 
anchor it as firmly as the motor itself, 
keep it dry, take a hydrometer reading as 
often as you feel like, and the oftener you 
do, the more likely you are to be able to 
forestall battery trouble of any impor- 
tance. Remember, most of our boats lie 
for days without use, sometimes for 
weeks, and the battery is the most sen- 
sitive part of the equipment to idleness. 


GOING PLACES 
By Timothy Perkins 


OTOR boat cruising is a lot more 
fun than anyone who has never done 
it can possibly imagine. A remarkably 
large number of boat owners have never 
set out for an extended tour of pleasant 
places, enjoying to the full the real pleas- 
ures of a boat propelled by a modern, 
efficient motor which takes you there and 
brings you back almost without fail. 
Despite our localized interests and be- 
lief in our own inherent respectability, I 
wager there is something of the tramp in 
all of us. If not, then this bard is making 
a shocking confession of wanderlust which 
comes as a sort of aftermath to the spring 
fever. First the laziness of springtime, 
then the lure of the far horizon! What a 
startling antithesis to the workaday phi- 
losophy of “work and win”! 
But, no foolin’, if you haven’t the im- 


pulse to get out on the water and leave all 
the cares behind for a time, to go places, 
one after another, meet new faces, view 
new landscapes and seascapes, swim in new 
waters, fish new coves, leaving each place 
with regret mingled with the anticipation 
of reaching the next place on the itinerary, 
you haven’t really started to enjoy motor 
boat cruising. Then you have used your 
boat only for afternoon or all-day parties 
or for spins in the moonlight, and that 
isn’t all you do with your motor car if 
you can find an excuse to dash across 
country to another town for something 
—is it? 

I know a group of six families, each 
owning a neat and fairly roomy family 
cruiser, which does this each year at vaca- 
tion time. They aren’t always able to start 
at one time, but they invariably agree on a 
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Speed * Power 7 Flexibility 7 Lightness 


The NEW CAILLE HAS THEM ALL! 


route to follow. And what a time they 
have asking news of each other at the 
yarious stopping places! They all live in 
Brocklyn, New York and keep their ox 
in Sheepshead Bay. 

Last year two of them, with all of each | 
family aboard, left 
rounded Coney Island, 
the Narrows, across Upper New York 
Bay, 
proceeded up this beautiful water as far 


as Alpine Landing in Palisade Interstate | 


Park. Here they dropped anchor for the | 
night, and made merry by radio. The 
cruisers were lashed together with bump- 

ers between and anchored securely, fore 

and aft. They had a supper prepared by | 

the two wives and consisting of food from 

both galleys. 


HEIR next stop was just below Bear 


Mountain and the following night they 
tied up at visitors’ moorings at the Pough- 
keepsie Yacht Club. By easy stages of this 
kind, they went through the canal to Lake 
Champlain, found a beautiful cove there 
and decided to remain several days. There 
was good fishing and a sandy beach for 
swimming. 

Early one morning they were aroused | 
by a loud halloo and up came two of their 
companion boats, two days late, which had | 
been pushing after them. The squadron 
was soon enlarged by the remaining two, | 
and the six boats stayed together as long 
as they could, taking short cruises, and | 
generally enjoying themselves. Then two 
of the skippers had to get back to the grind | 
back home, and they weighed anchor and | 
cruised southward amidst much _ hand- 
waving and tooting of horns and whistles. 

Later they all regained their moorings 
in the yacht club fleet back in Sheepshead 
Bay, and told each other what happened 
when the others were not along. It cement- 
ed friendships and gave them something to 
talk about all winter. And did they go the 
next year? Just guess! You couldn’t keep 
that gang at home during vacation time, 
only some seasons as many as ten or more 
cruisers follow along. 

Sometimes they swing into the East 
River, go up through Hell Gate and Long 
Island Sound, visiting friendly yacht 
clubs en route to Block Island or Peconic 
say. At other times they band together to 
visit the National Sweepstakes Regatta in | 





Note how she rides on a level keel and at 
full speed, too 


the North Shrew sbury River which emp- 
ties into Lower New York Bay behind 
Sandy Hook. But the fun is always easily 
found because the joys of motor boat 
cruising do not depend upon good roads, 
traffic conditions, or other nuisances of 
land touring. 

Try it this year, Take a short trip first. 
Then lengthen it out. And you'll remain 
at your mooring as little as possible on 





their anchorages, | 
went up york 


and into the Hudson River. They | | 








ONLY ¢ Y $y 3 5° sien Value in the Outboard Field! 


Here is the motor for fishing. ThenewCaille 
Red Head Model 16 has everything you 
could possibly desire in an outboard—mar- 
velous flexibility that lets you throttle down 
to ideal trolling or casting speeds—even to 
the point where you can count the propel- 
ler revolutions—yet plenty of speed to get 
you there. It will plane a big 16-footer at 17 
to 18 m.p.h. Its brother motor—the same identical 
motor, only timed and equipped for racing— holds 
every Class A speed record. The new Caille 
is easy to start—dependable always. Best of 
all, the cost is within reach of everyone — truly 
a sensational motor at a sensational price. 
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MODEL 16 
Class A, 8 horse- 
power, utility 
type. Weight 
only 55 pounds, 

Price $135. 


See the new Caille Red Head Model 16 at your 
dealer's or mail coupon for full information 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6336 Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 





CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY, 6336 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Please send, without obligation, free copy of the new 1931 Caille catalog. 


Address, 





State. 

















Drive It! 
Beach. It! 


ANYWHERE 


AMAZING 
Book of Boat Values 


aneycce FREE 


all- ARTING Snel BOYD- 
INS Snclvding 
season, the  WIKING —16-ft inboard & 
complete with motor. Speed ov 
miles per +4 Wide choice of onuti- 
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boats at unri 
SPORTSHIP $1 295 complete baa for pti yon ! 
—F.O.B. Factory | Regardless of what type of H 
Sportsmen | Here’s your boat. New stern- MA IN “Boa mn EBook Hae fhe BOT. I 
drive unit allows you to hunt or fish in shal- copy at oncel f No obi gbligation. Cont Bre iwi | 


lowest waters. Unit slides over obstacles. 


Steers with remarkable agility. Sturdy 17-ft. 
runabout. Quiet Gray motor. Reverse Gear. 
Speeds up to 29 m.p.h. comfortably. For- 
ward cockpits seat six. Write for full details, 
Ludington Boat Corp., E. Greenwich, R. 


BOYD-MARTIN 
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Boats 


Canoes 


SKOWHEGAN 





If you want the best buy a Skowhegan. Reasonably priced and as de- 
pendable as Uncle Abe and David. Write today for FREE CATALOG to 


SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO., 206 Hathaway St., Skowhegan, Maine 




















week-ends, once you have been initiated. 


JOHNSON SEA HORSES PLASKIF 


A few Johnson Sea Horse 10 motors, new and never A new boat—new thrills. Weight 45 lbs. 
out of original box, for sale at $135.00 each. This ||) Safe for kiddies. Fun for grown ups. Trans- 
=— — now Rese wepbaces ay on auee p portable on car roof or rumble seat. Not a 
with alernate Sring cylinders, Sut 36 Bas all She lding boat. Shipped, knocked down or as- 
latest improvements, including the release charger sembled. Inexpensive. Write for literature. 


and underwater exhaust, and all motors carry fac 
THE CURTISS SPECIALTY CO. 
8 


tory guarantee. Formerly listed at $185.00 to b, 
New York City. Dept. A.—Box 65 Watertown, Conn. 
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Largest and 
most diver- 
sified line of 
small boats 
in U.S.A. 


$79S—Babyacht-Length 17- 
44‘,26M.P.H. Smartest, small- 
est outboard cruiser afloat. 
Full size double-bed in cabin. 





$1175—Inboard Runabout— 
Length 17-%‘, speed 27 M. P.H. 
With Gray V-Drive or Johnson 
Stern Drive. Allin one sociable 
cockpit. 


NSURE the success of your 

summer by buying one of 
$175—$685—Outboara these faster, finer, roomier Penn 
Runabouts — 14 to 17-4 Yan's. There’s a type for every 





the famous Aristocrat, board runabouts and cruisers, 
Playmate and Coquette. canoes, rowboats, sailboats and 


$64 up—Canoes— Wide bot- racing craft. 

tom Sportsman modelsof great 

steadiness and carrying capa- All Penn Yan boats are seamless 

city. Auto and sailing canoes. composite construction with 
patented pyroxylin filler. Boats 


USE THIS COUPON FOR A BIG SUMMER AFLOAT are leak-proof, light and very 


Penn Yan Boat Co., Inc., Penn Yan, N. Ve (43) nia... strong. Send for special folders 
! on the models that interest you. 


1 am interested in the boat checked. 
A —_— 

| PENN YAN BOAT CO.,INC. 
11 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y¥. 
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Profit from the Experience of Others! 


| by among the hundreds of purchasers of Richardson 
Cruisabouts are dozens of yachtsmen who have owned 
and operated Richardson built boats for the past ten, 
fifteen and twenty years. These men have repeated with 
Richardson because they know from actual experience that 
the name “Richardson” on a boat is a guarantee of com- 
plete satisfaction and exceptional value. 

Profit from the experience of these men and place your order 
today for a Richardson Cruisabout priced from $3585.00 to $4385.00 
with standard equipment. ‘‘Baby’’ 24'6” Richardson, a 15-mile 
cruiser, is priced at $2400. Send for free illustrated folders and 
catalog ‘‘A-31"". 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 





t. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Ma: San Francisco, Calif. 


5 Mass. 
“Ankona” a 1931 Richardson Cruisabout, 30 feet long, is one f e 
of the many Richardson built boats in U. 8. Government Lé a r Son 
service. 
“Crib 11" Richardson built and in first class condition after 
more than 20 years’ use. Harry Shaeffer, Owner, says “Crib S 
1 hes never been replanked, re-ribbed, re-caulked or re- TULSA ou § 
fastened. 

- a” 





THE OUTRIGGER CANOE FOR 
SURF RIDING 


By C. G. Atwater 
WE have all heard of the outrigger 


canoes that are used by the natives 
of the Pacific Islands, and some of us have 
seen them riding the surf at Waikiki 
Beach in Hawaii, where the members of 
the Outrigger Canoe Club vie with the 





long. Improved models of use and water. Outboard and in- | 


306 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
REPRESENTED BY: 
Bruns Kimball & Co., F. D. Homan, Peden Co., 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 78 Riverside Ave. 115 Broadway 
New York City Amityville, L. 1, N.Y. Houston, Texas 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., Boardman & Flower, 
102 So. Fourth St. 1043 Commonwealth Ave. 1740 Van Ness Ave. 








“WHITE” CANOES AND OUTBOARDS 






“WHITE'S” Invisible Sponson Canoe safe for women and children. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 
of complete line of Canoes and Outboards. 
E. M. WHITE & COMPANY 161 WHITE STREET OLD TOWN, MAINE 

















Write Today {|| “LAUGHING LOON” 
' for WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
oe ow These Books 
> $ on 
> Power 
A Motor for Every Boat 


For 1931 Gray presents the Silver Anniversary 
series of Marine Motors, which includes Eights, 
$ Fours, and a Single Cylinder—5 to 144 


iL 





A Heavy-duty, Medium-duty, and High- Ps = 
speed Styles; Also Built-in Reduction Gears and . 
w G t » Gears. * 8 = 
pat ody ean ecb. Diving Boards, Diving Chutes 


All are fully deseribed in the above books, 
which will be mailed free on request. Towers and Floats 


New Catalog explains how to build 


A M A R | N E your own swimming or landing floats 
R Motor Co. THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 


surf-board riders in their fascinating 
water sports. It has remained for a 
quondam dweller of the island, now a 
Philadelphian, to transplant the outrigger 
canoe to our own New Jersey beaches. 

Mr. George Roorbach, who spent six 
years in and around Honolulu, has de- 
signed and built an outrigger canoe mod- 
eled after the native pattern, and has used 
it in the surf at Cape May, New Jersey, 
| with gratifying success for the past two 
seasons. 

The canoe proper is twenty feet long, 
| sharp at both ends, and about thirty inches 
| wide in the center. It is built of 7-inch 
yellow-pine plank, as cedar, which would 
have been preferable, was not available. 
It has a flat bottom, twenty inches in 
width. The outrigger is twelve feet long 
and is in the form of a narrow canoe or 
pontoon, eight inches in extreme width 
and the same in depth, tightly decked, 
and made of half-inch stuff. It is attached 
to the larger canoe by two 2- x 3-inch 
pieces firmly nailed and lashed to the 
thwarts of the canoe at one end and 
around the outrigger at the other, the 
distance from canoe to outrigger being 
eight feet, center to center. Where the 
outrigger struts cross the gunwale of the 
canoe, farthest from the outrigger, they 
are blocked up about four inches, so that 
| when the canoe floats on an even keel the 
| outrigger is nearly immersed. 

The Hawaiian native canoes are usu- 
ally hollowed out of a solid log, with an 
outrigger of a single thick plank of light, 
| porous native wood, the outrigger struts 
| being limbs of trees having a proper natu- 
| ral curve. These native materials, un- 
fortunately, were not available to the 
American builder. 

The performance of the canoe in the 
surf is remarkable. It is almost impossible 
to capsize it in ordinary weather, although 
| it can be swamped on a rough day, espe- 
| cially if heavily loaded or unskilfully 
| handled. It readily carries as many as 
| five persons, of whom three paddle and 
lone does the steering. The best part of 
the sport is, of course, in running inshore 
on the waves. This is done exactly as at 
Waikiki, the canoe lying just beyond the 


| 








| , - 
| The outrigger canoe riding the breakers 


| breakers until a good wave comes along, 
when all dig in with the paddles so as to 
get away, and ride in on the crest. The 
steersman holds the canoe end on to the 
wave, and if skilfully handled, the boat 
will charge inshore like a race horse, until 
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mean disaster in an ordinary canoe or 
boat, but with the outrigger this usually 
means no more than a job of bailing. This 
is readily done by hauling up in shallow 
water and tipping the canoe on one side by 
lifting the outrigger. 

The advantage of this type of boat is its 
extreme stability in a seaway, and the 
opportunity it gives for the sport of surf 
riding. While the runs are not so long as 
on the far-famed Waikiki Beach, as we 
have not the same conformation nor the 
long Pacific swell, nevertheless, there is 
enough thrill in it to stir the ardor of any 
ordinary lover of water sports. 


OUTBOARD SPEED RECORD 
GOES TO ENGLAND 


FTER long attempts to “come back” 
in the motor-boat racing game, the 
mother country seems now to be in a cycle 
of success which is not yet complete, and 
is likely to extend through the Harms- 
worth Trophy contest of next September. 
Recently an official speed of 51.96 miles 
an hour was timed by officials of the Inter- 
national Motor Yachting Union and recog- 
nized at the annual meeting of that body 
in Brussels. This is a bit more than a mile 
an hour faster than Ray Pregenzer’s rec- 
ognized American record of 50.934, which 
was an average of six runs over the mea- 
sured mile, whereas European rules call 
for only two runs. 

The English speed champion used an 
American outboard motor, and the rules 
over there do not prescribe hull weights as 
great as do our rules here. Numerous 
authorities on this side, however, predict 
confidently that, despite the heavier hulls 
required here, this time will be eclipsed 
during 1931, perhaps several times, al- 
though no one will say by how wide a 
margin. The prospects are that each time 
the record climbs, as the rules stand now, 
it will be by fractions of a mile per hour. 


OUTBOARDS ON LIFE BOATS 


HE utterance some time ago of our 
good friend, Count Felix Von Luck- 
ner, the famous “Sea Devil” and one-time 
skipper of the German commerce destroy- 
er, Seadler, concerning the use of out- 
board motors on all lifeboats, caused con- 
siderable stir in marine fields generally. 
Such emphatic remarks by so eminent an 
authority on maritime matters as Count 
Felix, especially when they pointed out so 
obvious a development, merited more than 
passing notice. It so happened that the 
Count’s remarks were made to the Editor 
of this Department in person and broad- 
cast by him as being well worth while. 
Now experiments have been made with 
the life boats of the Roosevelt Line whose 
president is Mr. Kermit Roosevelt. It was 
found that a 20-horsepower outboard 
motor is capable of pulling a 16-foot boat 
containing 5 passengers and a regulation 
life boat carrying 16 passengers at the rate 
of from 10 to 12 miles an hour. 


KEEP HER COVERED UP 


HEN your outboard hull is not in 

use, keep her turned upside down, 
out of the water and out of the direct rays 
of the sun. If it is not possible to store her 
indoors, keep her covered with canvas or 
other fabric to shelter her from the sun’s 
rays which will dry her out and cause con- 
traction of the wood, opening up her 
Seams, and causing leaks. In fresh water 
it is possible to leave the boat in the water 
or a day or two without damage, but in 
salt water, don’t try it. In fact, the more 
care you take of your hull, the better it 
will serve you. It pays in the end. 


A NEW OUTBOARD STARTING 
DEVICE 


HE days of pulling and jerking ropes, 
cords or wires to start outboard 
motors are over! 
There is now a device which resembles 
a miniature beehive and is small and com- 
pact, light in weight, easily installed in 
a few minutes’ time and is adaptable to 
any existing model of outboard motor. 





The new outboard starting device is lo- 
cated at the top of the motor 


There are no wires—nothing to get out of 
order—and it is very simple to operate. 

Tests with this contrivance have dem- 
onstrated that it will start even the largest 
motors. It works on the inertia principle, 
adopting the same system as is used in air- 
plane starters. A method of gear reduction 
makes the starter positive in performance 
under all conditions. 

We understand that the concern mak- 
ing this device is supplying more than 80 
per cent of all the starters in performance 
used on American aircraft. 


OUTBOARD FLYING BOAT 


ND now we have asflying boat pow- 
ered with a 32-horsepower outboard 
motor. It is a combination water and air 
craft. Under tests, the outfit reached an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. Fully loaded, it 
weighs 700 pounds. It has a wing spread 
of 28 feet, a top speed in the air of 75 
miles per hour and a landing speed of 36 
miles per hour. It is a two-seater and will 
soon be manufactured on a quantity basis. 


OUTBOARDS IN THE JUNGLE 


NOTHER test for outboard motors in 

a jungle expedition will be made in 

the Matto Grosso expedition, which sailed 

from New York City recently and em- 
barked from Montevideo, Uruguay. 

The party will record in action and 
sound film the wild life—animal, plant and 
human—in the Matto Grasso district of 
southwestern Brazil. Two outboard motors 
were a part of the equipment and will be 
used in transportation up the Parana and 
Paraguay Rivers. The party will travel 
approximately 2500 miles up the Paraguay 
River and establish headquarters near the 
ranch of Descalvados. 

From this point members of the party 
will travel north by outboard motor-boat 
and canoe into the unexplored district now 
occupied only by aborigines, unsubjugated 
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OUTBOARD BOATS $60 and up 


The most complete line offered by any builder, 
made by the ‘‘World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Outboard Motor Boats.’’ 





T-V-T Model 
The T-V-T Model was originated by us, and 
the fact that it has been . 4 so widely, attests 


the merits of this model. This model is made in 
five different sizes, and trimmed in four different 
ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
They are strong, staunch and durable boats, 
absolutely safe and seaworthy, and are not only 
very fast, but they bank on the turn and will 
make a sharp turn with the motor wide open. 
They are smooth-riding and comfortable—very 
buoyant on choppy water, and ride over large 
waves instead of cutting through them. 





T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-long is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom boats but it has a semi-step, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 


boat and the speed and performance of a racer. 


T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 
swamp an ordinary boat. 


Rowbeoats $48 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars. 


(Seen 


Canoes $50 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 
sponson canoes. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 


Motor Boat $760 
Sixteen-foot mahogany motor boat with 40 H.P. 
and 45 H.P. engines installed. Speed up to 34 
miles an hour. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
t you are interested in. (48) 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. BOAT MFG. Co. 


201 Ann St. 101 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO Write to CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN (iene Place NEW YORK 
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37 E. Madison St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Lowest TradePrices 


















THE WELL 


known” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you, 
handeut from old seasoned briar-root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Gen 
uine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
erack or burn thru. 





Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, Honeydew and 55 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for our catalog. 
PETERSON’S PIPES $2.50—DUBLIN | 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F-6 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established 1894 


B & E Perfect Folding Boat 














Great for Fishing, Tourists or Ducking. Just fits 
the running board. Set up in 2 minutes. One piece 
boat. All wood outside. Rigid, Watertight, Seaworthy. 
Handles outboard motor. 


Write for folder “F”’. Dealers Wanted. 


BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 











SEAMAN SEA SKIFF 


The boat that gets you there 
and returns you safely 


SEAMAN SEA SKIFF WORKS 
630 Second Ave., New York, N. Y. 
491 Atlantic Ave., Long Branch, N. J. 
460 Page Ave., Tottenville, S. 1., N. Y. 
Pioneer Builders of the Genuine Famous 
Sea Bright Dories from 1841 to 1931 
Write for circular aud true story of the two men who rowed across the Adantic 
Ocean in 64 days in an 18 ft. Seaman built Row Boat (Sea Ski J). 











—=—=p) JONES COMPASS 
- ae Auto — Plane — Boat 
: — Compensated — Useful — Or- 
namental. Easily installed 
Full Directions. Lighted 
model  $7.50—Unlighted 


N : $6.50. Know your directions | 
~ Me, bet 2 this vacation | 
eS) Agents Wanted 

JONES MFG. CO 


ON ° . 
Wet. 6 oz. Dept. F. Wichita; Kansas 
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to any but their own tribal governments. 

Most of the upper Amazon and Para- 
guay basins are still unexplored from the 
scientific standpoint, even though they are 
now covered with a network of human 
communications and are speckled with 
outposts of civilization. 

The plan of the new expedition is to 
stop for weeks in one locality and make 
thorough tabulations of the flora and 
fauna found there. This will be the first 
time that the talking moving-picture de- 
vice is used as a tool of the ethnologist. 
It will thus record the speech and music 
of a savage people and the voices of wild 
animals which inhabit that part of the 


| western world. The party will be in the 


Matto Grosso section, as it is called, for 


about a year, or perhaps even more, 
before returning again to civilization. 














Winone of the $200.00 worthof prizes 
being offered in our New Story Con- 
test. Read the details on page 97 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AIRPLANE MOTOR ON HYDROPLANE 


Motor Boat Epttor: 


I have cooked up a plan to get some speed on 
the water. It may sound foolish to you but you 
know more than I do about boats and motors, I 


ho re, 
| { can get an airplane motor of about 30 to 


40 h.p. It is an air-cooled, three-cylinder plant. 
I plan to mount it on a rather large hydroplane 
and with a five-foot prop. Would this outfit do 
any business? Give me a few points as to the 
mounting of the motor and the construction of 
the boat. Would it be best to force the gas up 
to the motor or have a tank above the motor? 

I expect to use this outfit on a river with a 
current of about 4 miles per hour. 

Would it be best to mount the motor forward 
or aft? 

Ratpu N. Jonnson. 


Ans.—It is, of course, possible to rig up such 
a craft but, I warn you, you are going to get 
into many a jam with your mechanical problems, 
and your costs are going to be heavy. Your re- 
sults—unless yours is the one-in-a-thousand case 

will not be up to your expectations, either. You 
are going in to play with forces which hardly 
connect in operation with any success—except, 
perhaps, after complex and laborious experi- 
mentation. Consider then, whether it is worth it. 
Surely, in dollars and cents, it isn’t. 

If, however, you want to play with such prob- 
lems for a long period of time, don’t much care 
when you get it ready for the first trial, and are 
willing to spend several times what a simpler, 
more standardized outfit would cost you, that’s 
something else. 

The question of mounting the motor can hardly 
be discussed except by persons who already have 
decided upon the other factors, such as size 
and construction of the hull, ete. 

No naval architect of my acquaintance—and 
I know a lot of them closely—would do anything 
but shake his head if asked about such an under- 
taking. Here are some of the reasons: With 
only 35 horsepower, you couldn’t get any speed 
out of a large hydroplane. When we use 40 h.p. 
marine motors, turning up about 3,500 r.p.m. to 
get 30-mile speed with a well designed ‘‘V”’- 
bottom runabout only 16 feet long, what can you 
expect with a larger hull, even though a step 
boat? 

How would a step boat trim in slow and high 
speeds with the power applied five feet above the 
stern instead of a foot or two beneath? I don’t 
know, brother, and neither does anyone else— 
until you try it. And they may fish you out 
of the drink when you do. 

In making up such a mounting, it would have 
to be of steel, of course, and how you would 
anchor this structure to the frame of a lightly- 
built speed hydroplane is beyond me. I'd say it 
couldn’t be done—unless you used a mud-scow 
hull, with planking two inches in thickness and 
frames in proportion, Then where would your 
Ss eed Hf 
Phere would you put your step in such a 
boat? Nobody would like to take the responsi- 
bility of telling you, because the chances are, 
he’d be wrong. The relationship of that step posi- 
tion to the weight disposition of the boat, the 
power application, etc., make a complex problem 
in engineering that only the most learned marine 
engineers could solve and they’d probably duck 
it instead, convinced that it is impractical from 
the beginning. 

You know, I suppose, how top-heavy such an 
outfit would be. That motor must weigh at least 
two or three pounds per horsepower, and think 


of that weight five feet up in the air, perched 
on one end of the boat. What would keep the 
other end down when passengers weren't in it? 
Ballast, yes, but it would have to be removed 
for speed, if any were possible, and you’d need 
to put it back before ‘alblonn out the passengers 
or the craft might do a backward flip. And if 
you mounted the motor and propeller forward 
or amidships, you would still have a craft 
dangerous to operate at any speed, however slow 
because a hydroplane hull, or any speed hull, for 
that matter, is designed to skim over the surface 
of the water, letting the water grip its underbody 
as little as possible. 

Gravity feed for fuel is the best, of course 
but you couldn’t put the tank up in the air, too, 
for the same reasons. You would have to put on 
a fuel pump of hefty proportions to get that fuel 
up a five-foot climb to the carburetor. This is 
some problem in itself, although much more pos- 
sible than the others mentioned, because you can 
spend a lot of money and get such a pump— 
with a motor to drive it. 

I don’t mean to be sarcastic about your idea, T 
am merely trying to show you the difficulties and 
expense you would be facing. And you may 
understand why—after long, original work my. 
self—I am heartily in favor of stock and stan- 
dardized outfits. They work, and if they don't 
they can be made to, just like your automobile, 

Motor Boat Epirtor, 


WHERE SHOULD THE HORN GO? 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

Where would you suggest that I place the new 
horn on my 32-foot cruiser? My wife threw up 
her hands when she heard the loud squawk of 
the new horn I brought home with pride. I 
explained to her that it wouldn’t sound so bad 
out in the open air, but she reminded me that 
it would be close to us all in the cockpit and, 
frankly, she has me worried. I paid good cash 
for that horn. If you don’t believe it, go price 
the best of them, and this is next to the most ex- 
pensive on the market, I think. 

MicHaen HarriGan, 


Ans.—Both of you are right. You will most 
certainly find that the horn will sound much less 
loud in the open air. I noticed recently when I 
was motoring up to the mountains how small and 
meek my horn sounded. But when I returned to 
New York City, it was all present. 

I suggest, however, that you mount it forward 
or above the cockpit—either on top of the awn- 
ing or up on your military mast. The forward 
deck is not a good place for it, because the 
anchor line might tear it loose sometime. On the 
forward tip of your cabin, if your cruiser is of 
the trunk-cabin type, is also a possible place for 
it, if the bracket is low and it would not hurt 
the outboard profile. Otherwise, put it up on the 
military mast, a couple of feet above the awning 
top. There it won't disturb you or the better 
half when you warn the world you are coming. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


WHEN IS AN OUTBOARD? 


Motor Boat EpirTor: 

If I were to take the motor off my 18-foot 
outboard boat and install a pair of oars—or use 
a paddle—and venture out on the drink, would 
I be subject to Federal inspection and fined as 
a violator of the regulations covering equipment? 

Jerrrey M. HENRIQUES. 


Ans.—The Federal Regulations say: “The 
act defines the words ‘motor boat’ (i.e., the class 
of vessels subject to its requirements) as includ- 
ing every vessel propelled by machinery and not 
more than 65 feet in length, except tugboats 
and towboats propelled by steam. The terms, 
therefore, include boats temporarily or perma- 
nently equipped with detachable motors, and 
such vessels, when so equipped, are subject to 
this act.” 

The italicized words—‘‘when so equipped”’— 
(the italics are mine) tell the tale. You are not 
subject to the regulations unless so equipped— 
with a detachable motor. 

Moror Boat Epiror. 


APPROVED FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

What kind of fire extinguisher should I carry 
on my boat so that it will pass the Federal re 
quirements? Some of the old-timers tell me a 
simple bucket of sand will do, but T want to 
buy a modern device which will pass any in- 
spection and perform in case of emergency. 

Lester E. Donouve. 


Ans.—Write to the Department of Commerce, 
office of the Secretary, and ask for Department 
Circular No. 236, twelfth edition, issued by the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection 
Service, entitled, Regulation of Motor Boats. 

On page 3 of this folder you will find the 
heading, ‘‘Fire-extinguishing Apparatus”. Un- 
der it you will see dozens of fire extinguishers 
listed, with the names and addresses of their 
makers. 

Moror Boat EpitTor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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“cations last the year roun 
IN HOME 





MOVIES 


Keep an action record of your good times 


—with this simple 375, Cine-Kodak 


DAY a vacation is only half a 
vacation without movies of it. 
You'll enjoy taking the pictures. 
But that’s only the beginning. 
Think of living over,on Decem- 
ber evenings, midsummer inci- 
dents that might otherwise be 
forgotten. 

That’s what Ciné-Kodak offers 
you — pleasure that never ends! 
es 
Tuts marvelous little movie camera 
(Model M) is the lightest camera 
made for a full 100 feet of 16 mm. 
film. Comes with /.3.5 lens and a 
special attachment for close-ups. It’s 
easy to use. You don’t even have to 





CINE-KODAK, MODEL M, the ligLtest 
camera that loads with a full 100 feet of 16 
mm. film, only $75 including carrying case. 


focus. Look through a finder. Press 

a lever. That’s all there is to it. 
Ciné-Kodak, Model M, costs but $75. 

Developing, done by Eastman experts, 


is included in the price of the film. 


Before you leave for your vacation, 
let your dealer show you the $75 
Ciné-Kodak...and the $60 Koda- 
scope projector. He’ll show you typi- 
cal movies and tell you about the pay- 
ment plan that makes ownership easy. 


Mail coupon for free 
HOME MOVIE BOOKLET 





Eastman Kopak Company, Rochester, New York 
Please send me FREE illustrated booklet telling me 
how I can easily make my own movies. 


Name 





Street 





State 





Cit 
7 F. & 8. 6-31 


4 iné -Ko dak Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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DO SNAKES SWALLOW 


THEIR YOUNG? 
By Ray Schrenkeisen 


ITTLE did I realize what I let my- 
self in for when I wrote “Snake 
Fairy Tales,” which appeared in 
the March issue in this Depart- 
ment. “Your article caused quite a com- 
motion around the stove at the corner 
store the other night. I heard snake stories 
cited as proof that you were wrong, that 
would make your hair stand on end,” 
wrote one of my correspondents. And this 
is more or less typical of the dozens of 
letters which I received from all over the 
country. Some even came from other lands. 
Of the various beliefs about 


WW 





and Natur oa bei ce y 


Edited by Dona.tp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











newly caught adder with young fresh 
down her throat and a string tied tightly 
around her neck.” Since then, this award 
has been offered a number of times—the 
last in 1930—but to date the awards re- 
main unclaimed. 

We shall see now what some of our 
readers have to say about the subject by 
quoting from their letters. 

Here is what Mr. Lloyd E. Scott of 


inches from the ground. Like a flash a 
number of little snakes rushed out from 
under a mullen plant, stood up on their 
tails with a spring and went down the old 
snake’s throat. There were either 6 or 7 
of them and judging from the enlarge- 
ment of the throat, they did not go down 
far. 

From Lockhart, Texas, came this ob- 
servation by Nye H. Clark: “At one time 
we were just as sure as you are that the 
tale was a ‘fairy tale.’ We are not so sure 
now. . . . Some small boys told me that 
there was a very large snake in a small 
hole of water near the street and that they 
had just witnessed several small snakes 
crawling down the large snake’s mouth in 
a hurry and that the large snake had her 

mouth wide open and throat ex- 





serpents discussed in that article, 


tended to allow the entrance. I 





the only one that raised any con- 
siderable storm of protest from 
readers was that about snakes 
swallowing their young in order 
to protect them from danger. 
Several of our friends were quite 
insistent that there are snakes 
that suck milk from cows, others 
that spit venom at their victims 
and some that have stingers in 
their tails. These letters were so 
few and far between, however, 
that we will not take time to 
discuss them right now. When it 
comes to snakes swallowing 
their young, there are apparently 
so very many folks who are 
firmly convinced that they have 
witnessed such a performance, 
that it behooves us to examine 
this question further. In fact, I 
am perfectly frank to confess 
that it is very difficult indeed to 
understand how so many goodand 
intelligent people could possibly 








FIELD & STREAM 
OFFERS 


$100.00 in Cash 


for a Picture 


E will give this amount for 

the original negative of a mo- 
tion picture clearly showing a snake 
swallowing its young in order to 
protect them, as proof that this phe- 
nomenon can and does happen. 


For details read the accompanying article. 


went immediately with the boys. 

. . I at once killed the snake, 
raked it out of the water on to 
the bank, and at once noticed a 
lump about the middle of the 
body. I took my pocket knife and 
cut the snake open and took out 
eleven small snakes about seven 
inches long and nearly as large 
around as a common lead pen- 
cil . . . and if you can explain 
to’me how those boys knew those 
little snakes were in the old one 
without seeing them go there, 
then maybe I can see my way 
clear to accept your ‘fairy tale’ 
toto... .” 


HIS is what Mr. A. A. 

Stidhorn of Soquel, Cali- 
fornia saw: “. . . we discovered 
a copperhead (in Kentucky) ly- 
ing on the log, also some young 
copperheads lying around the 
supposed mother snake. Sudden- 














be mistaken in their observa- 
tions. It doesn’t seem reasonable. 

Let us get together and examine the sit- 
uation as viewed by some of our readers 
and also by several outstanding scientists 
and naturalists. Then we will tell you what 
we have decided to do about it. 

Just how old is this idea about snakes 
swallowing their young? Who knows? It 
undoubtedly can be traced back to prehis- 
toric times in the days of folk lore, long 
before there were any written records. 
Suffice to say, this question has been both- 
ering both lay and scientific minds for a 
great many years. As long ago as seventy 
years, The Field of London offered an 


“ 


award to anyone who could produce “a 


Stollville, New York, writes: “I observed 
a large snake which seemed to be sunning 
itself and on my approach a number of 
small snakes darted into the older snake’s 
open mouth. I killed the snake with a stick 
and upon squeezing the snake from the 
tail end towards the mouth, the little 
snakes darted right out of her mouth.” 
Mr. W. H. Hollands, Superintendent 
of the Monticello Public Schools of Min- 
nesota, writes as follows: “I have learned 
from experience that it is done whether it 
can be done or not... . The snake stopped 
on reaching the other side of the road and 
lifted its head and neck about 5 or 6 


ly, it opened its mouth and made 
a slight hissing noise, when just 
as suddenly each little snake went in the 
open mouth. My cousin advanced and cut 
the snake’s head off and we proceeded 
with a post mortem examination. 
The examination showed seven small 
copperheads in the stomach of the parent 
snake. These young snakes were about 
five inches in length and very much alive 
when removed. his we saw and are 
both willing to make affidavit to same.” 
Mr. John Lunny of Montreal, Canada, 
has this to say: “. I heard a peculiar 
hissing sound. . . . The snake opened her 
mouth and I actually saw to my astonish- 
ment five small snakes about six or seven 
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inches long dive down her throat one after 
the other in rapid succession. . .. I dis- 
abled her by a smart blow with a stick 
across the body, and believe it or not, 
out of her mouth rushed the five small 
ones previously swallowed.” 

From Auburn, New York, Mr. Wallis 
J. Hadden writes us as follows: “Several 
years ago I saw a brown snake about two 
feet long do that very thing ... the 
mother made a hissing sound with her 
head close to the ground, mouth open and 
the little ones ran into her mouth sur- 





Photo Paul Burress 
A rough looking customer 


prisingly fast... . They formed a ball in 
her body about 8 or 10 inches from her 
head... . I then killed her and found the 
little ones in a compartment where there 
seemed to be nothing else.” 

Here is what Mr. James A. Wood of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, saw: “... I was ona 
farm for some years and saw a large garter 
snake open her mouth and several small 
ones go down her throat in less time than 
I can tell it. I was plowing corn and the 
mother took them all in, right in plain view.” 

Mr. C. F. Cribb of Sylvania, Ohio, 
writes : . nesting over and around 
a mother snake, we saw a large family of 
baby snakes. Wanting to capture one of 
them the writer plunged down the bank, 
with this in mind, but was defeated in pur- 
pose, not so much by the rapidity with 
which the snakes disappeared down their 
mother’s throat, as by complete surprise at 
such a spectacle. ... I am now, and al- 
ways will be, firm in my belief that this 
mother snake opened her mouth with the 
idea of protecting her young and did ac- 
tually swallow them.” 

Mr. Paul D. Glines of Batesville, Ar- 
kansas, was really very much upset to 
think that anyone could entertain even the 
slightest doubt about this matter. Among 
lots of other things, he says: “Though 
Mr. Schrenkeisen apparently questions 
the ability of anyone other than the ‘scien- 
tific naturalist’ to make reliable observa- 
tions on the science of herpetology, never- 
theless I have seen demonstrated to my 
complete satisfaction that the garter snake 
is capable of swallowing her young.” 


R. GLINES then goes on to describe 
how he witnessed this garter snake 
swallow her dozen young. He then killed 
the mother, “cut her open, and liberated 
the young snakes which were in a ball in- 
tertwined like so many earthworms.” 
He continues: “The snake-swallowing 
phenomenon is a well-known and demon- 
strable fact, having been witnessed by a 
good many intelligent persons, Mr. 
Schrenkeisen and the ‘scientific natural- 
ists’ to the contrary notwithstanding. ... 
He may as well realize, first as last, that 
‘no person is as wise as the people col- 
lectively, since all of his wisdom is but 
a part of theirs.’ (Lincoln).” 
Abraham Lincoln was certainly right, 
but the reason I have quoted at length 
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Current from Kohler Plants provides power for electric 
motors as well as for light 


Model D Kohler Plant —1%%-K. W., 
110-vole D.C. Fully automatic 


A KOHLER PLANT BRINGS CITY 
LIGHT AND POWER TO ANY FARM 


WHETHER your home is on a spring-green hill in dairyland . . . out in the 
purple-tan ranch country ... or up in the virgin timber of the North... 
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if you live miles and miles from any public service power-house or power- 
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A Kohler Electric Plant will bring you light and power. Kohler 
Plants were built for the very purpose of providing electricity wherever 
public electricity could not be had. Hundreds of them are used to provide 
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light—but steady, unfailing electric current which turns electrical power- 
equipment with the same force and steadiness as city-current would. 
Standard current is generated at 110 or 220 volts A. C. or D.C. Capacities 
vary from 800 watts to 10 K. W. Natural gas or gasoline serves as fuel. No 
storage batteries are necessary. Installation is simple — operation 
automatic. 


If you are tryirfg to get along without electricity at present, decide to 
have a Kohler Plant installed. Enjoy the benefits of these famous units 
which have been chosen for such important duties as lighting government 
air-mail beacons and furnishing radio-power to ships at sea. 

Send coupon for information specialized to your needs. Kohler Co. 
Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis. — Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.— 
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| from Mr. Glines’ letter is because it is 
|| quite ty pical of a number of others in be- 
ing somewhat critical of the “scientific 
| naturalists” referred to in my first article. 
| I should like to dispel the notion that any 
of these men, including myself, have 


G | preconceived notions on the subject. It 
enuwine | would not make the slightest difference to 
Handsewed them whether snakes swallowed their 


Me young or not, as far as the phenomenon 
OCCASING itself is concerned. The point is that none 


of these scientists have ever had any es- 
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| tablished proof offered them. Such being 
| the case, one can hardly blame them for 
| being skeptical. Furthermore, the majority 
of these naturalists, contrary to what sev- 
|eral of my correspondents intimated, are 
men of very wide field experience and are 
not “closet naturalists,” as the late Col. 
Roosevelt loved to call certain nature fak- 
ers of his acquaintance. 

I wish I had space to quote from other 
letters, but will have to wait until some 
AUTO CAMP future time. Those given above, however, 
TRAILER are enough to show that a number of 
‘ | folks are apparently firmly convinced that 
Seaw $147 yy a thing can and does happen. Also, 

as I said before, it is extremely difficult to 
Why put up with the hardship 1 | helieve so many intelligent people can be 


ieetais iui cue 4 can buy this big 1! mistaken in their observations. 
wage ne gw ge tm Sag After studying all of the letters very 
wadtenentiy. addin nal The. biegen carefully, I came to the conclusion that it 
Rice aaske achus ond comaie com. |} Might be a good plan to offer an award 
howe oe > pr ag beck 1! similar to that made by The Field and 
already referred to at the beginning of this 
ark” AUTO my ng | article. With this thought in mind, I went 
|to see Dr. G. Kingsley Noble, Curator in 
the Department of Herpetology at the 
American Museum of Natural History in 


AW dd Clear Space | New York City—one of the largest and 


TN Bs bss finest institutions of its kind in the world. 


I had lunch with Dr. Noble and several 
other members of the scientific staff in 
order to get their views on my proposed 
plan. All of them had frequently heard 
| stories—some of them apparently well sub- 
| stantiated—about snakes swallowing their 
young, but had never witnessed this phen- 
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and camp equipment. are not dogmatic in their opinions. 


In a paper written on the subject of 
snakes swallowing their young, Dr. Noble 
imakes these statements: “It cannot be 
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said that modern herpetologists ignore en- 
tirely the probability that certain snakes 
under certain conditions may swallow their 
young for protection.” 

Then the author describes several in- 
cidents which have been reported to him. 
Dr. Noble concludes his article as follows: 

“Certain of the above incidents have 
been recorded by trained observers. There 
is no morphological reason why a young 
snake could not seek protection in its 
mother’s throat. This was recognized long 





This bakers’ dozen of milk snakes is just hatching out. The egg shells look very much 
like parchment 


ago, but Leighton has recently illustrated 
this side of the question by a photograph. 
Still, it must be clearly brought out that 
in spite of the urgent requests for un- 
doubted proof made many times in the last 
fifty years, that proof has not been forth- 
coming. One asks why, if snakes do swal- 
low their young, has this observation not 
been confirmed many times in the various 
zoological parks. W hy is there not in any 
museum a specimen preserved with its 
brood of young lodged in their parent’s 
alimentary tract? As pointed out in 1883 
and again in 1901, the question of whether 
or not certain snakes swallow their young 
for protection will remain unanswered 
until the specimen with its young, together 
with suitable data, such as photographs, 
have been placed where they may be avail- 
able to all skeptics. The American Muse- 
um of Natural History and the Editor of 
Copeia would be glad to receive at any 
time this valuable and apparently neces- 
sary confirmatory evidence.” 


HEN I outlined my plan to Dr. 

Noble he said that he personally 
would not regard as unqualified evidence a 
newly caught snake “with young down her 
throat and a string tied tightly around her 
neck,” because this might prove a tempta- 
tion for some conscienceless soul to shove 
a lot of young snakes down the throat of 
an adult snake and swear that it had swal- 
lowed them. Without having witnessed it 
himself, Dr. Noble said that he would ac- 
cept as conclusive proof only a motion pic- 
ture showing a snake actually in the 
process of swallowing her young. 

That was that—so a few days later I 
paid a visit to Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, 
Curator in the New York Zoological Park 
and unquestionably one of the greatest liv- 
ing herpetologists. He also is a man of 
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enormous field experience, having studied 
reptiles in their native habitats in prac- 
tically every part of the world. Dr. 
Ditmars, too, is not in the least dogmatic. 
He told me that he has had innumerable 
incidents reported to him of snakes swal- 
lowing their young, but he, personally, 
has never witnessed it. That is as far as 
he would go. 

In regard to my proposed plan of offer- 
ing an award, Dr. Ditmars’ opinions were 
substantially the same as those of Dr. 
Noble. Upon my questioning these two 
scientists, both assured me that to take 
a motion picture of such an occurrence 
was entirely practicable—provided, of 
course, such an event really could and did 
take place. 

To substantiate their belief, I will quote 
briefly from three other letters received 
in response to my article in the March 
issue. ; , 

After describing an incident similar to AMERICAS FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 
those already related, Mr. John Koenig of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, says this: “The a 
wascut and there were no obstructions that ° P ‘ 9 
could interfere with my vision. The dis- HAT iS comping without a Kampkook? Trouble, 
tance at which this drama was unfolded most likely. Hunting for firewood where the only 
was never more than ten fect.” way to get it is to tear down a tree. And you can’t do that. 
aS Mi [Have you ever been in that predicament—wood, wood, 

eee agua ol y an Rey oper the everywhere, and not a stick to burn? And how you love 
“Ge looking in that direction we saw this | att - that endless search when Old Man Appetite is demanding, 
grass snake, about 20 inches long and| motor campers, FOOd, quick, and plenty of it!” {Take a Kampkook and 
_ < feet “A front of a notes — Send for your free teally enjoy your trip. Kampkook burns gasoline with a 
7 et tate a er a ae blue, windproof flame, hotter than city gas. Lights instantly 
"From H. O. Tipton, Secretary of the my] like a gas stove; no-generating required. Sold by hardware 
Baxter County Fox Hunters’ Association and camp equipment stores everywhere. Write for your 
of Mountain Home, in the Ozark Moun- free copy of “Kampkookery,” che tandiese Mate heck in 
the world for motor campers. 


tains of Arkansas, come these statements: 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


“Certain snakes that are numerous in this 
Dept. D-2, Albert Lea, Minn. 








locality do swallow their young in the 
face of danger to my personal knowledge 
and I will make an affidavit to that end. 
..» We will take you out where voi cc. |) ————— = 
see this with your own eyes. ... We will WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 
look forward to your making us a visit 
next summer and we will make every ef- m me 
fort to prove all this to you... .” (All| From the Penobseot to the Pend Oreille 
of the italics are mine.) 

Letters of this sort plus the opinions of Sleep In a Woods and You'll Sleep Warm 
Doctors Noble and Ditmars, have con- 
vinced us that it is entirely possible to 














> - . temperature accommo- 
record, on a moving picture film, a snake HETHER it’s dation . . . from ex- 
in the act of swallowing her young. Such Maine or Wash- clusive interlining of 
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being the case, Frecp & Stream has de- | ington . . . climbing 
cided to make an award of $100.00 to any- | the Chiloweese in 
one who will send them the original nega- | Tennessee or canoe- 
ing Cook County, 
Minn. ... with a 
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tive of such a picture. The details of this WOODS MFG.CO.., Ltd.,3101 Lake St.. Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


award are made in the announcement on 
the first page of this Department. 


In conclusion, may I add that there is CAMPER’S DINNER PLATE see 


considerably more involved in this ques- 
‘ ; It’s a Knockout 


tion than a mere $100.00 award. This is 
a subject of considerable interest and im- Bright Heavy Aluminum with FIELD 
one large and two smaller com bs 
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Hookless Fasteners on Storm 
ioors! A new size, 11'4 x 11'4, added! 


Every camper and tourist will ap- 
preciate the 1931 Dickeybird-Kamp- 
er equipped with Talon Hookless 
Fasteners. They lock your tent se- 
curely, or, partially opened, they 
permit perfect ventilation. Likewise 
the new size, 1114 x 11% ft. with 
7-ft. eave is a Dickey 1931 innova- 
tion, giving extra room and added 
comforts. Two beds sleep 4 persons, 
and plenty of table or chair room. 
Get inside a Dickeybird-Kamper be- 
fore you buy this year. THE 
VALUE IS EVIDENT. 


Write us for descriptive catalog 
and have your dealer demonstrate. 
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Camp Trailer 


Travel anywhere! Live in comfort. 
Good is with epring mattresses, 
stove. ice-box, electric lights. Always 
ready. No tent or canvas extensions, 
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40 to 50 miles per hour. Sold direct 
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and full information. 
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Recently approved terms for the various canoe strokes 


HE terminology of canoe strokes 


| 
| CANOE NOMENCLATURE 
| 


has always been in a confused state. 
| In order to develop a standardized system, 
| the American Canoe Association and the 
Soy Scouts of America have codperated 
in sending out canoe nomenclature ballots 
to one hundred prominent canoeists. Each 
of these authorities voted on what they 
considered the most suitable name to be 
applied to the various strokes. The term 
receiving the highest number of votes in 
each case won. The results of the balloting 
are shown in the accompanying chart. 

The names selected comprise the new 
language of canoeing and they should 
prove of great help, not only in the teach- 
ing of canoeing, but also in making the 
terminology more understandable to all 
canoeists. 

We greatly appreciate the efforts of 
Mr. Fred C. Mills, National Director of 
Swimming and Water Safety of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in advising us of the 
results of the ballot. 


A SIMPLE CAMP BED 
By Edwin B. Eckel 


N my wanderings in the West and North, 

I have spent a great many nights under 
the stars. I have tried countless ideas for 
outdoor beds, but until very lately I have 
never found one that was genuinely satis- 
factory under real camp conditions. The 
good old balsam bed is wonderful to sleep 
on, but it has always hurt me to see beauti- 
ful trees mutilated forever just for the 
sake of one night’s comfort. As a matter 
of fact, much of my recent camping has 
been done within the limits of Federal 
Forest Reservations, where the use of any 
but fallen timber is prohibited by law. 





Not long ago, I designed a bed which 
turned out to be both very comfortable 
and practical. In order to make it, buy a 
piece of heavy canvas of the desired size 
—a four-by-seven-foot piece, oblong in 
shape, makes a very roomy bed for one 
man. Have the canvas piece strongly dou- 
ble-hemmed all the way around. Then 
have heavy brass grommets inserted along 
the margin, making sure that they are 
placed not more than eight inches apart. 
The bed—with these few simple operations 
—is now actually complete. 

In Figure 1, I have sketched my favorite 
method of building the bed. Two heavy 
logs, some nails, and the rope which every 
camper carries, include all of the necessi- 
ties. The stakes serve to keep the logs 
from rolling together, and the result ot 





Figure 1 


their separation is a tight, springy bed 
with all the advantages of a folding cot 
—and only about one-tenth of the weight 
to pack or carry. 

In Figure 2, I have shown the frame- 
work of another type of camp bed, ready 
to have the canvas laced on as in Figure 
1. This second type is simple and does not 
require the nails used in the type illus- 
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trated in Figure 1. If the poles are laid 
as shown and the canvas laced on all four 
sides, the weight of the sleeper will serve 
to keep the bed taut. 

When not in use as a bed, the canvas 
makes an excellent cover for a bedding 
roll or in making up the well-known 
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timber-cruiser’s pack. Thus it involves no 
extra weight. If so desired, a particularly 
luxurious touch may be added easily 
enough by having one end folded over—a 
foot or so—and hemmed. This fold, if 
stuffed with leaves, grass or clothing, 
serves as a very comfortable pillow. 


AN ENORMOUS PHOTO 
CONTEST 


W: were recently informed of what 
is perhaps the biggest photography 
contest ever held anywhere. This contest 
is being conducted strictly for the amateur 
and will contain several classes of par- 
ticular interest to Fre_p & STREAM readers. 
Among these are Class C, consisting of 
photographs depicting games, sports and 
pastimes of all varieties and Class F com- 
prising animals, pets and birds, which 
classification includes wild animals and 
birds, either at large or in zoos, as well 
as dogs, cats, farm animals and fowls, etc. 

There is to be a Grand Prize consisting 
of a bronze medal and $2,500 and 141 
prizes in each Class. The latter prizes will 
vary in value from the 133 ten-dollar 
prizes to a $500.00 first prize for the best 
picture in each class. 

We will be very pleased to furnish ad- 
ditional information to anyone interested. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE TEPEE 


Campinc Epitor: 

_I was much interested in Mr. Glenn R. 
Vernam’s article on tents in the April issue. 
I would like to ask some questions about the 
tepee. 

1, When it rains, doesn’t the water run down 
the poles and come in the opening at the top? 
. 2. Doesn’t the smoke from a fire fill the 
inside with smoke? 

3. Is there any way to put a flap over the 
poles to keep the rain out? 

F. M. Byers. 


Ays.—In a tepee, the smoke is carried out by 
means of a combination of flaps on the top. 
This is sometimes done in connection with what 
is known as an inner curtain. At least such is 
the case in the original types of tepees such 
as were used by the Indians. 

Nowadays, however, most campers who use 
tepees prefer to do away with the difficulty of 
getting smoke in the tent by using a_ stove 
and, in most circumstances, this is undoubtedly 
the most practical thing to do. 

Also, it is perfectly true that rain will come 
down the smoke hole if a fire is not burning. 

ut this can be overcome by placing a water- 
Procf cloth over the top. 

After all, it requires a certain amount of 
experience and patience, as well as husky lungs, 
for the average camper to learn how to arrange 
the flaps on the top so as to permit the smoke 
to find its way out properly and not suffocate 
the occupants of the tepee. 

Campinc Eprtor. 


. . 

ANEW Kind of Camping Comfort 
If you have never taken “Gold Medal’ Folding Furniture 
on a camping trip you have missed the pleasant experience 
of real outdoor comfort. Chairs, beds and cots, are all 
strongly made and fold compactly to be easily carried 
about. “Gold Medal” equipment is the choice of all 
experienced campers. 

GOLD MEDAL FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave. 


© 
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Racine, Wis. 








The mattress, made of non-rusting steel wire, has 
23 coil springs at each end. Folds compactly. No. 
8030 Bed, same construction but single width. 
These beds and all other “Gold Medal’ Folding 
Furniture are sold by Department, Furniture, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods stores everywhere, 


A really comfortable full length, full width bed. oe 


Go 
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Write for attractive catalog in colors. 
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CAMP KING For Four 


Now! Another Gilkie Camp Trailer 


The “TRAVELIER”, a brand new design, a 
new size built for two, takes its place beside the 
standard Gilkie four-passenger 


trailer, the 


ING”. 
“TRAVELIER”, like the “CAMP 


KING”, possesses a remarkable road perform- 
ance, furnishes real housing facilities and the 
ease and speed with which one person can open 
is surprising. 


Any vacation can be had at an amaz- 
ingly low cost. Start today planning 
the one you'll never forget. 


Write for literature. 


” | E. P. GILKISON SONS CO. 
1323 Wabash Ave. 





TRAVELIER For Two 


We'll furnish it. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 











Every 
Night 


On your 
OWN 


RR 


way acess FOR 


Now made with 
walled air 
chambers as 
above. Holds 


25% more air. 


Write for new 
1931 complete 


Catalog FREE. 








(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 


Trade Mack 


“Licut Six" 


A Good Big Sleep?! 


Airubber 


URN in early or late, untouched 

by the day or stiff and sore. Your 
Airubber “Light Six’ Camp Mattress 
gives you one grand big sleep! Every 
night . . . you can’t stop it! 

Big, soft low-pressure Airubber balloon air 
chambers cradle you so comfortably. Soft as a 
prize civilized bed in any ritzy bridal suite. Yet 
you can carry your ‘‘Light Six'’ anywhere, as 
easily as a poncho. 

New walled construction . . . patent applied 
for. For dependable wear and tear, tough as a 
pig's ear! Made of strong, durable khaki jean, 
thick-coated inside with vitalized rubber. All 
seams rubber reinforced. Pressure molded all in 
one piece. Patented. Also, patented small air 
passages, which prevent ‘‘rolling.’’ Combination 


Sold by the best camp outfitters . 





valve for Goats or pumping. Requires no 
separate cover. No. 550, 25” x 75”, weight 
6% lIbs., $15. 


Airubber No. 660 “‘Big Ten,’ for large 
folks, 32” x 75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 


Airubber No. 517 ‘“‘Little Six’’ (now has 
same improved walled air chambers), 26%” x 
48”, for going light, 4% Ibs., $10. 


Airubber ‘‘Sleepesy’’ Pillow No. 381, 13” 
x 16%”, $2.50. Airubber ‘‘Sport’’ Cushion 
No. 633, 13” x 18”, $2.50. 


Airubber *‘Utility’’ Cushion (back and seat, 
with life-line), *‘Bodifit’’ Cushion, Speedboat 
Pads all sizes, ‘‘Neptune’’ Life Preserver (worn 
by U. 8. Navy fliers) and the Airubber Pak- 
Boat for fishing and hunting. All the world’s 
best equipment, sold at popular prices. 


- + or write us. 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. Atizubber 
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THE 


INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP 


is the most eco- 
nomical, quickest 
way to extinguish 
forest or brush 
fires. 5 gal. tank 
brass pump— 
50 ft. stream. Uses 
clear water. No 
chemicals. En- 
dorsed by rangers. 


Agents Wanted! 


PATENTED 














D.B. SMITH & CO., BARR RAAEeeee 
422 Main St., Utica, N.Y. folder, price 


Pac. Coast Agts. list, and testi 


Fire Protection Eng. Co., 
369 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


monrials sent 


on request 

















Keep Your Footing 


FIRM AND 
SAFE WITH 


LIPSCOMB 


NoG ¢oNcAVE DISK 
SCREW CALKS 


in your shoes. These 
are the original, = 
tented Screw Calks. 
They fit close to the 
sole and are easily 
inserted or removed. 
No.2B Calks and tools are No. 
hard. Call for them 
at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you 
send us his name and 
50 cents for a box of 
50 with awl and key 
for inserting. 
Made only by 
The General Mfg. Co. 


No.O0 waterbury,Conn., U.S.A. No. 4 


No.| 


















Neatest and Simplest 
Trailer Hitch ever/ 






All-steel 
throughout and 


fully guaranteed Made’ 











Trailer worries disappear with the 
Ideal Hitch. On eg roads or steep 
hills--the Ideal HOLDS! The only 
hitch that can be unhooked quickly 
and easily in any position. Order one! 
If it isn't the neatest, slickest hitch COMPLETE POSTPAD 
you ever saw, your money refunded. 


HAMMERBLOW he + “CO. 


600 THIRD STREET, : w WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
MAKE YOUR 
DREAM COME 
TRUE 








800 Main St. 


for a small expenditure you can have 
a modern inside sanitary toilet, elim- 
inating that old outside toilet— 
Wolverine has satisfied thousands of 
users for 18 years—Ideal for lake 
cottages, summer homes, mountain 
eabins, resorts, schools, churches, 
farms, etc., any unsewered district 
can use Wolverines—The cheapest 
health protection in the world— 
Write today for full information. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Lansing, Mich. 
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FLOWING POISON 
(Continued from page 77) 


nicking, swimming and healthful outdoor 
recreation is again possible. They ex- 
change a malodorous, filthy region for a 
most attractive environment. They ex- 
change garbage-cluttered banks grimy 
with grease for fragrant green shrubbery 
and grass. They exchange the resentment 
of the down-stream neighbors for their 
good will—all of which is included in the 
cost of two dollars each a year! 

There are cases on record where the 
improvements made in a municipality paid 
for the cost of the sewage-treating plant. 
River property became desirable and rose 
in value. Taxes increased accordingly, and 
consequently yielded more to the district. 
New industries, which needed fairly good 
water in manufacturing their products, 
moved in—when they never would have 
before. Sportsmen came in numbers to 
hunt and fish and spend their money 
locally. Parks, both amusement and rec- 
reational, have resulted. 

There can be no possible argument 
about the value of a sewage-disposal plant, 
and there should never be any argument 
about the cost being excessive. There isn’t 
any cost, in the final analysis. 

A polluted stream not only has no value, 
but it destroys other values, and it works 
havoc with the natural resources it should 
contain and sustain along its banks. 
Aquatic and semi-aquatic vegetation, both 
in the stream and at its edge, is killed by 
pollution. Food for fishes is thus de- 
stroyed, as well as food and nesting places 
for waterfowl. The defiled water prevents 
the continuance in the vicinity of such 
valuable fur-bearing animals as the musk- 
rat, the annual catch of this one species 
being worth close to a million dollars. 

In the United States there are any 
number of swampy areas adjacent to fairly 
large bodies of water where waterfowl 
have practically disappeared because of the 
pollution of waters feeding the marsh, 
thus making it impossible for the birds 
either to feed or rest there. Generally 
their natural plant food is killed by the 
pollution. Sometimes they cannot drink 
the water. Always the locality becomes 
so disgusting that no self-respecting bird 
wants to remain in the vicinity, and they 
don't. 

Water so polluted that it will not sus- 
tain fish life also has a very deleterious 
effect upon other aquatic life which is de- 
pendent upon fish and which is highly 
important commercially. The pearl-but- 
ton industry, which depends upon the 
shells of fresh-water mussels for its raw 
material, has discovered that it needs the 





DISTANT pastures are often 
greenest—or something like 
that. At least most fishermen are 
inclined to pass up near-by wa- 
ters and chase to the end of the 
rainbow. Be sure to read “THE 
LURE OF NAMELESS WA- 
TERS,” by Paul William Gart- 
ner, in the July issue. Mr. Gart- 
ner found some real trout fishing. 











fish in the streams where the mussels are 
to be obtained—else they get no mussels. 
This is because the young mussel, after 
being hatched within the protecting sheil 
of the mother mussel, spends a brief part 
of its infantile life as a parasite on a fish. 
Shortly after being hatched, it is cast 
out of the shell of the parent and must 
soon attach itself to a passing fish. Then 
it burrows under the animal’s skin and 
subsists on the juices. After its tiny bi- 


valve shells have grown, it grinds its way 
to freedom, drops off on to the bed of 
the stream ‘and fends for itself thereafter, 

When pollution begins, dead fish floating 
on the surface of the defiled stream are 
common. A defense of the guilty ones has 
often been: “It isn’t the sewage in the 
water. It’s the lack of oxygen.” The last 
half of their statement is correct, but the 
lack of oxygen is caused by the sewage. 

If sewage were inert material, such as 
earth, and effected the same condition as 
that ‘evident in a muddy stream after a 
rain, there would be a much less impor- 
tant problem to deal with. But it isn’t 
inert at all. It teems with bacteria—bac- 
terial life which needs oxygen as much 
as we do, 

Fairly clear water may have as few as 
5,000 bacteria to a cubic centimeter, which 
makes it possible for every living thing in 





SUALLY when one thinks 

of man-eating beasts he vis- 
ualizes lions or tigers. The leop- 
ard, however, at times is a most 
cunning hunter of man. In the 
next issue of Field and Stream, 
Captain Fraser-Ramsay, in “THE 
MAN-EATER OF MAMONI- 
GAON,” tells of the depredations 
of a man-eating leopard and how 
he was hunted down and killed. 











the stream to get as much oxygen as it 
requires. In the Ohio River below Pitts- 
burgh more than two million bacteria have 
been counted in a single cubic centimeter; 
and in the Illinois River, below the drain- 
age canal of Chicago, the United States 
Public Health Service counted nearly four 
million! What chance for anything else 
to get oxygen under such conditions? 
Nothing else can; so there is nothing liy- 
ing in streams which are heavily polluted. 

Eventually, if the stream flows long 
enough, it will purify itself. It may take 
many days and many miles to accomplish 
this, however. The oxygen which the 
stream needs will be obtained from two 
sources. Plants along the bank and on the 
bottom, which liberate oxygen, will sup- 
ply some. More will be absorbed by the 
surface of the stream from the atmos- 
phere. 

Some of the sewage—that which is 
held in suspension—will eventually sink 
to the bottom, where it will finally decom- 
pose and merge with either the bottom 
or the water. The rest of it—that which 
is in solution—will be diluted by the en- 
trance of other water into the stream and 
be destroyed’ by the additional oxygen, 
which constantly increases until the nor- 
tnal conditions have been attained again. 

However, it is no longer safe to as- 
sume that the waters of any stream are 
pure enough to drink. There may be 
sources of pollution which are unknown. 
The surface of the earth comprising a 
stream’s watershed is sometimes prolific 
of germs and bacteria. The only safe 
course to pursue is to carry water known 
to be good, boil any other water which 
must be used, or be inoculated against 
typhoid fever, which is the only disease 
likely to be transmitted by water in the 
greater part of the United States. In the 
South there is a possibility that dysentery 
may also be transmitted by infected 
streams. Cholera is transmitted by pol- 
luted watercourses, but we do not have 
the germ of the disease in this country. 

With fewer polluted streams we will 
have more fish and more birds. With more 
attractions in the field we will have more 
sportsmen. It will be possible for children 
to play in a creek without fear of con- 
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tamination or disease, which is their in- 
alienable heritage. 

It is largely in satisfying a boy’s love 
for Nature by direct contact that the in- 
telligent conservationist of manhood is 
created. This is proved by the very fight 
for clean streams now being made through- 
out the country, for the most active advo- 
cates of improvement in the general con- 
dition are the nation’s most ardent 
conservationists of today, the sportsmen. 


TRIGGERNOMETRY 
(Continued from page 41) 


good liquor. He held his glass up—me 
watchin’ that free hand—an’ turned 
around to me, grinnin’. Then he flung 
that whisky into my face an’ slapped 
down my cutter in the same minute. Say! 
I thought somebody had sneaked up an’ 
blowed up the saloon! An’ by the 
time I could see, he was high-tailed! He’d 


run right out the door an’ jumped on his | 


” 


hawse an’ busted down the timber! 

For the most part, when two men got 
“on the prod” and came hunting each 
other, they depended on speed on the 
draw, though neither was apt to overlook 
an opportunity to get the edge on his op- 
ponent by some trick or ferocious acting. 
And since the straight draw from a belt 
holster was the chief method of getting 
a pistol into action, right here is a good 
place to look at its technique. 

There are two methods of drawing, 
whether from waistband, belt or shoulder 
holster. You can play safe with Method 
One, in which you drop gun hand to pistol 
butt, draw the pistol from the holster and, 
when it is pointing generally at the target, 
cock it. But this is not the fast way—not 
the gunman’s way! For any one wishing 
to become fast on the draw, Method Two 
is the thing. 

3elt on the pistol and, whether it be on 
the left side with butt front for a cross 
draw (the proper method of carrying a 
pistol when riding) or on the right side, 
butt to rear, check the height of it to 
be sure that the hand falls naturally to 
the butt, with elbow only slightly bent. 
A gun too high hung means a muzzle 
caught on holster top—and what flowers 
are your favorites? 

Now load the gun with exploded shells. 
Let your hands fall loosely to the sides. 
At a mental word of command or a mark 
on a watch, whip the gun hand up to the 
pistol butt, catching the hammer of the 
single-action under the thumb and slid- 
ing the forefinger into the trigger-guard. 
Draw the gun, pulling back the hammer as 
it comes. Tighten the fingers on the butt 
as the gun clears the holster. Accustom 
yourself to" whang away as the muzzle 
comes to level. But not until you have de- 
veloped skill should the pistol be loaded, 
for the practiser will be clumsy at first. 


HIS is the old gun-fighters’ method 
_4 and is illustrated in Figures 4 and 
9. To mention the list of those who were 
like sleight-of-hand artists in its use is 
to call the roll of the gallery of gun- 
fighters. Out of the Colt-smoked past, 
what a procession comes—Wild Bill Hic- 
kok, with his hawk’s nose and cold blue 
eyes and shoulder-long golden hair ;, tall 
Clay Allison of the Washita, Allison the 
Wolf-Killer, another blond type, with a 
slight limp; John Wesley Hardin and Ben 
Thompson, dark-haired and blue-eyed, 
both men of middle height, powerfully 
muscled but with hands as supple-fingered 
as any pianist’s; Big Bill Longley; Mel- 
lish and Comstock; little Bass Outlaw; 
Billy the Kid, with his perpetual grin; 
John Ringo: John Slaughter; Long- 


Haired Jim Courtright, and many another. 


These men were all quick-draw artists | 

















Tell us about 


YOUR 


Narrowest Escape F rom 


Death 


Have you ever had an encounter with a 
rattlesnake or copperhead? 


Were you ever accidentally shot while out 
hunting ? 


Did any wild animal ever charge or attack 
you? 


Did you ever have a close shave while out 
fishing? 


These, or one or more of a lot of other things, may have hap- 
pened to you at some time during the days, months or years 
you have spent in the out-of-doors. 


If so, tell us about it. Write a story of about 1,000 to 2,000 
words describing the narrowest escape from death which 
you ever had, while hunting, fishing or camping. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the most in- 
teresting and best written stories. These as well as any other 
stories which the judges might consider of exceptional merit 
will be published in FIELD & STREAM as soon as possible 
after the contest closes. 

Four prizes, to be selected from merchandise advertised in 
FIELD & STREAM during 1931, will be awarded as follows: 


FOUR PRIZES 
First — $100.00 Second—$50.00 
Third — $25.00 Fourth—$25.00 


Stories should preferably be typewritten, though this is not 
obligatory. 

They should not exceed 2,000 words in length. If you can 
tell a good story in less than that, so much the better. 

The judges will be the Editorial Staff of FIELD & 
STREAM. 

Stories must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, 
% FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
or before July Ist, 1931. 

One of our principal objects in inaugurating this contest is 
to emphasize the lessons to be learned in what to do, as well 
as what not to do, in order to avoid situations that might prove 
to be a source of danger to life or limb. Almost every incident 
of this sort has an object lesson of some kind and we ask 
you to bear this fact in mind when writing your story. 
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TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$ -95 Pre- 
23= one 


“Cheap at $50” 
—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! Think of 

the thing» you can see! Ten mile 

radius—a 20 mile cirele—nearly 

= ware miles. And you can 

nave ncaa a you can see 

mile, these sw French 10%s2mm ster bineculars 
. . 


ill extend your vision ‘TIMES. "ENJOY YOUR- 
SELF 10 times mere! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
and sport. Use a pair touring, ebservation, hunting. 
golfing, nature study, astronomy, ete. Superbly 
made for a lifetime of service. Case and etraps free. 


) y ni 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 
has 10 LENSES rs 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
an_ expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine 
definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 
Send $23.95 today for one on FREE TRIAL or 2 for one C. O. D., 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
it_in every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 


you do not like it for any reason whatever your 
FREE money will be promptly returned. Every glass tested. 
TRIAL The U. 8S. Gov't and State Forestry Dep'ts buy from 
a fy — > 8x only $18.50. Surpasses ethers at 


CATALOG pO" 20088 


Everything in binoculars. field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. hoe mers gives ot 
rs ag how to choose the best for your individual needs at LOWES 
PRICE. Dealers write for prices and cataleg of other mode! 









Long 
Range 





Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 26, Elmira, N. Y. 









SAVE MONEY-PAY ONLY 95 
-\S oe 2 


== DUR-A-BILT 2/700 
\. UNBRELLATEN 





FULLY EQUIPPED 


Make this a UN vacation 
CAMP OUT wherever a beauty spot invites eI and | 










in a jiffy put up your trusty LE ROY ENT for 
Comfortable Shelter. 

Nothing like it for genuine fun and recreation. 
LE ROY is headquarters for QUALITY TENTS and 
CAMPING NEEDS at lower prices than ever. Write 


today for FREE catalogs of many styles and sizes. 


*h< TENT COMPANY | 


8633 Gravois Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


4 SANO 0 6d«SNS 


Pipe Tobacco 


WITH LESS NICOTINE 



















Processed to less than 1% Nicotine 


Not a substitute but a real tobacco that 
does not interfere with the digestion, 
heart or nerves, If your dealer can not 
supply you, send check or money order 
for Carton of two 3 oz. tins, $1.50 post- 
paid. Money back if you are not satisfied. 


HEALTH CIGAR COMPANY, INC. 


81 Washington St., New York City Mh 
Makers of Sano Cigars and Cigarettes 













a 
The os portable electric light plant in the 
world—8” long. Runs continuously by a few turns 
of the handle. Not affected by heat, cold, or mois- 
ture. Guaranteed | year. Price $10 postpaid. Sent 
direct if your dealer cannot supply. Send for circular. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO. Long Branch 


New Jersey 


Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearin 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
struction throughout. 


We also sell all [aa 
of trailer | me 


Vrite for circular today 
STANDARD TRAILER co., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

















Send for Wustrated Folder 
YAKIMA TENT & AWNING CO. 





‘ee, 209 W. Yakima Ave. Yakima, Washington 
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SUBTLETIES OF PLUGGING 


such as the Eastern target shot will hardly 
become, because he has no such impelling 
motive for practise and experiment. And 
whatever he could do on an orthodox 
pistol range, in a battle with such as they 
he would be killed before he knew exactly 
what was happening! 

Long-haired Jim Courtright rarely gets 
the credit due him as expert with the 
Colts. Successively Army scout with Gen- 
eral Logan, marshal of Fort Worth, Texas, 
and Lake Valley, New Mexico, manager 
of General Logan’s American Valley 
ranch and private detective in Fort 
Worth, he was a slinger of the sixes sec- 
ond to very “few. And the story of his 
passing embodies one of the oddest bits 
of gun-play on record. He was so amazing- 
ly fast and such a marvelous shot with the 
Colts that when he opened his detective 
agency in the city he had once served as 
chief of police and promptly ran foul of 
Luke Short, the gambler, public sentiment 
was sympathetic—toward Short. 

“Short?” the old-timers used to answer 
my questions, “Oh, yeh. Luke was a right 
fast operator with the plowhandles. But 
Jim Courtright—hell! He was a ring- 
tailed whizzer with red-striped wheels!” 

He had quite a long record, this dapper, 
smooth-faced little friend of Bat Master- 
son and Doc Holliday and Charley Bas- 





“TACKLING ESOX ESTOR,” 
by Victor A. Macomber, is the 
practical article for the next issue. 
It will tell you the why, when, 
where and how-to-do-it of an- 
gling for great northern pike. 











sett and the brothers Earp. No back down 
to Luke Short! He had run gambling 
houses in the old trail-herd towns like 
Dodge City. Leadville, Colorado, too, had 
heard the staccato bark of his guns. He 
was salty! 

So when Jim Courtright of the T.I. Ree 
agency came looking for protection money 
from Short’s White Elephant Saloon, he 
went out of there with a standing invita- 
tion to go three blocks north and jump 
into the Trinity River. Fort Worth nod- 
ded, that year of ’87. Jim Courtright was 
not a man to “buy a trunk.” Short would 
either pay—or else. On the evening of 
February 8, 1887, he met Short outside 
the White Elephant. They talked grim- 
ly enough. 

“Don’t you pull a gun on me!” Court- 
right rapped at Short as the little 
gambler’s hands moved in fashion quite 
unnecessary to conversation. 

Short immediately declared himself un- 
armed—and whipped out his Colt. 

Courtright was lightning-fast. He drew 
only the split part of a second after Short. 
And Short’s bullet was going eighteen 
inches wide of Courtright when—Court- 
right’s gun hand, his thumb on the big 
hammer, came into the path of that wild 
bullet. It tore the thumb, preventing 
Courtright’s shot. He tried desperately to 
perform that evolution known as the “bor- 
der shift” (Figure 6) ; but Short corrected 
his aim and before the pistol could snap 
from right hand to left hand and explode, 
Courtright was shot to pieces. It was an 
amazing upset of popular opinion—the 
short-ender winning. 

“I was shaving a man in the White 
Elephant barber-shop,” an old barber told 
me just the other day. “We heard shots. 
My man lifted up in the chair and says: 
‘What's that?’ I told him it was Court- 
right killing Luke Short. I said: ‘It had 
to come!’ Then I walked outside and 
looked—and ’twas Short had killed Court- 


right!” 
(To be concluded) 


(Continued from page 44) 


The first time that I cast a quarter- 
ounce, floating-when-not-in-use lure into 
the tumbling pocket holes of the Dela- 
ware | realized that just ordinary casting 
and reeling in would not serve to bring 
about the correct action of the bait. Neith- 
er would it allow the lure to reach the 
correct depth at the strategic points. Af- 
ter a series of experiments I found that 
the following method was a good one to 
start with. 

First of all, I found that it was wise 
to start the campaign of a large pocket 
hole by standing slightly upstream and 
at one side of it. The first cast should 
allow the lure to drop beyond and above 
the pocket. The retrieve in this instance 
should be started immediately and fast to 
get the lure well under by the time it 
reaches the headwaters of the hole. Then, 
as it is swept still further downstream by 
the current, one should reel in slowly 
and jerk the rod at the same time until 
the retrieve is finished. 

The entire pool should be covered in 
this manner and by starting each succeed- 
ing cast a few feet below the previous one. 
After the hole has been worked from one 
side thoroughly, then, if possible, one 
should wade across and fish it from the 
opposite side. It is almost impossible, ow- 
ing to the vagaries of the current, to reach 
all the deep pockets of a large pool from 
one position; that is why it pays to fish 
such a place from at least two angles. 
Bass are prone to select <iiferent feeding 
locations in the same hole from time to 
time, and one should make a decided ef- 
fort to locate such spots. This fishing re- 
quires painstaking thoroughness; in fact, 
I might say that three-quarters of the 
chances for success depend on covering 
every bit of water and at all depths. 

If the floating-when-not-in-use surface 
lure does not bring results in a hole, it is 
wise to change to a quickly sinking bait, 
such as a spoon or Devon minnow. These 
lures, because they sink readily, may be 
started slightly above the pocket and then 
be allowed to float along without reeling 
until they reach the desired headwaters 
of the pool. By this time they are deep 
enough to be down where the bass are 
most likely to be found, and the retrieve 
may then be started. 

It is remarkable how hard it is at times 
to locate feeding bass. I remember casting 
over one likely pool for two hours only 
last season without taking a fish, sim- 
ply because I never once, during this 
time, manipulated my Ivfre so that it swam 
deep enough in a hidden pocket some 
twenty feet directly below me. -I had de- 
cided to give up the pool as a bad job and 
was reeling my lure in when I noticed a 
knot in my line and stopped reeling to 
look at it. 


T happened that at this time the lure 

was in the water about eighteen feet be- 
low me. During the time I examined the 
knot I let the line slack, and the lure 
went slightly downstream and sank. The 
next instant I had such a terrific strike 
that the line was jerked out of my hands 
and the reel spun like a buzz-saw. Luckily 
I thumbed quickly enough to prevent a 
backlash and some minutes later was the 
possessor of a two-pounder. 

I might have accepted the lucky break 
which attended the catching of this bass 
with indifference and gone on my way. 
Instead I deliberately worked the same 
trick over again and took another good 
fish from the identical spot. Before I had 
exhausted the possibilities of this small, 
hidden pocket, I accounted for five bass, 
and they were all taken by the same meth- 
od. Just consider this carefully. Here was 
a pool some fifty feet wide by seventy 
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feet long, and only one spot approximate- 
ly two feet square contained willing fish. 
“ Later on that same day I fished an eddy 
approximately two hundred feet long by 
one hundred feet wide. I worked it care- 
fully and thoroughly, zigzagging from 
one side to the other, so that I could reach 
all the available and likely looking water. 
Two hours of this resulted in absolute 
failure. I became tired of casting, and 
stopped to rest a while and think of a 
possible solution. 

At the time I was standing in water up 
to my hips on the edge of a hidden pocket 
which was probably eight feet deep. Care- 
lessly I dropped my lure into the water 
about ten feet above me and let it sink. 
The current happened to be strong enough 
to keep it moving until it reached the hid- 
den pocket in front of me. Then I felt it 
strike a rock and started to reel in so 
that I would not get hooked on bottom. 
The instant I started reeling a fish hit 
so hard that the rod was nearly torn from 
my fingers. 

As in the first pool, I repeated the trick, 
and from that hidden pocket directly in 
front of me and with barely twelve feet 
of line out I took four bass, one after the 
other. 

Aside from these two hidden pockets, 
the rest of the water I fished on this day 
drew an absolute blank. I might have end- 
ed the day’s fishing without a fish to my 
credit and claimed that they were not 
striking. It only goes to show that suc- 
cess often hinges on small and apparent- 
ly insignificant trifles; that usually some- 
where in the river there may be found 
isolated pockets where the bass are feed- 
ing. The fine point of the game is to lo- 
cate such spots and then be lucky or in- 
genious enough to ferret out the correct 
way to fish them. 

The subtleties of plug fishing and of 
bass! They are varied and many. It is a 
wise angler who makes the best possible 
use of every opportunity and who ana- 
lyzes the occasional lucky breaks which 
result in the taking of a fish. 


STYLES IN BIRD HOMES 
(Continued from page 39) 


ries, even to picking insects from auto 
radiators, and while the crow has learn- 
ed the range of a shotgun, the way 
to the hen-house and the usefulness 
of the corn-crib, the prairie-chicken is 
still relying on the old-fashioned large 
families of precocious children to hold 
its place in the scheme of things. And 
sad to say, even in the bird world there is 
such a thing as being too conservative and 
old-fashioned. 

_ Turning to some of our song birds, we 
find an entire lack of agreement on archi- 
tectural styles and fashions in eggs, even 
within families. The phoebe, for instance, 
is a plasterer that has found some human 
activities much to his liking. Nowadays, 
instead of plastering the nest to a rocky 
bluff or a sheltered bank, the phoebes 
build about man-made structures. So fash- 
lonable has it become among this par- 
ticular family in certain localities to build 
beneath culverts and bridges that small 
boys frequently use the name “bridge 
phoebe” to distinguish them from other 
birds. 

The crested flycatcher and some of his 
nearest relatives choose a substantial hole 
in a hollow tree for a home, while most 
of the remainder of the flycatcher group 
build cup-like nests of woven grass, roots, 
hairs, string, and what-not. Even in this 
group there is diversity of ideas as to the 
Proper basis for home-building. There is, 
lor example, the pewee style, in which the 
nest is skillfully saddled on a horizontal 
branch and neatly covered with lichens 


to make it appear from below as merely 
another moss-covered knot or hump, Then 
there is the Tyrannus school, best ex- 
emplified by our common king-bird, which 
advocates use of a crotch, a hole in the 
top of a fence post or a cross arm on a 
telephone pole, used in combination with 
rags, string, wool and similar material, 
as well as more orthodox supplies. This 
school is more or less closely followed 
by most of the small flycatchers in se- 
lecting a site and in architectural style. 

In the matter of eggs, a white ground 
color, more or less liberally spotted and 
blotched with rich brown, is the prevailing 
style in flycatcher circles. It must be 
admitted, however, that a few prefer 
pure white eggs or those in which the 
color has been reduced to a few scattered 
and inconspicuous spots. 

The cup-shaped, open-top model nest 
is undoubtedly the most popular type 
among American song birds at the present 





“MODERN GROUSE” is the 
title of a story by Charles B. 
Morss in the July issue of Field 
and Stream. If you take your 
sport with upland game and shot- 
gun, don’t miss this story. 











time. Most of the warblers, many spar- 
rows, thrushes, catbirds and thrashers use 
this style with more or less modification. 
The choice of material and building sites 
is more variable to suit individual taste. 

The robin uses a combination mud and 
grass type nest in which to deposit the 
four or five pale blue eggs. To build a 
good nest of this style, a firm foundation 
is essential, and therefore they are to be 
found where such conditions are available. 
A good solid tree crotch, a ledge about 
buildings or a substantial bridge beam 
is favored. The nest itself is carefully 
worked into shape by use of the bird’s 
body and beak, and lined with soft grass 
and roots before the family moves in. 
These nests are often so well built that 
winter storms fail to dislodge or destroy 
them, and the better located ones are fre- 
quently sublet the second season to 
mourning-doves and other species with 
less constructive ability. 

Other thrushes follow much the same 
style of construction, which, by the way, 
is entirely out of favor in the catbird and 
thrasher group. No well-behaved, up-to- 
date catbird would think of using mud in 
house construction—no, sir-ee! The only 
proper thing for a catbird or thrasher is 
small sticks and twigs for a foundation 
and smal! rootlets and grass for lining. It 
is whispered about, however, that some 


individual thrashers so far forget their | 


family standing as to lay their eggs in 
crudely fashioned nests on the ground. 
Shameful as this may be, it is undoubtedly 
true, despite all the educational work and 
propaganda of social leaders who declare 
that nests should always be a decent and 
respectable height from the ground, pref- 
erably two to ten feet. 

The warblers and sparrows, while gen- 
erally agreeing on the open-cup, twentieth- 
century model nest, are totally unable to 
agree on its location. The consequence 
is that one is apt to find such nests in all 
possible sites, from flat on the ground to 
high in the tree-tops. Little would be gain- 
ed by discussing the minute variations in 
architectural style and setting affected 
by different birds that use this model, but 
it might be well to pay a little attention 
to a few of the more unconventional forms 
adopted by some of these groups. 2 

The oven-bird, for example, scorns the 

(Continued on page 113) 







Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 
door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 
with asure, easy grip 
— pointed to find its 
way quickly—double-edged 
to Ww h. ust the 
knife you need forcutting your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing any of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks a knife to 







Every Sportsman, 
Tourist and Boy Scout 
knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For cutting your way through 
the underbrush, for chopping wood for t 
camp, for pointing and driving tent stakes, 

and doing a hundred other jobs at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen, finely bal- 
anced Marble Axe. No other axe has the priceless 
safety feature. Carried in ket or belt, a snap 
of the guard makes it sendy for action. 


No. 2-Steel Handle, Blade 2% x 4", length 11" $3.25 
No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 2°4 x 434", lgth 1134" $2.25 
MARBLE EQUIPMENT 
**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 








Mar’ Prod sold Most good 
wt pt a receipt of price. 


Write for FREE BOOK _ 









48 Handy pocket iy 
size. Shows the complete 
Marble line. 


| West Canadian Representative: 
R. H. Conley, 405 A Trav- 
elers’ Bidg., Winnipeg 


Western Representatives: 
McDonald & Linforth, 
737 Call Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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it you can. 


Above: Split willow creel 
made of highest quality se- 
lected willow split, 
woven. Willow hinge and 
metal lock. 20 lbs. capacity. 
Value $3.00. Yours for only 
3 yearly subscriptions. Any 
other fishing accessory can 
be obtained for subscriptions. 


closely 





In your city there are a great many 





Above: 


lash, quadruple multiplying reel. 


Value $ 
subscrip 


facture of reel can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 


Above: 


subscrip 








tested frame with 20” linen minnow net, 
weight only 10 oz. Value $3.00. Yours for 
only 3 subscriptions. Any other net, creel 
or similar equipment can he obtained for 


men who are fond of hunting and fishing. 
Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of 
Field & Stream. 


You can call on from 12 to 15 such 
men in an evening—more on Sundays. 
We have had many readers average 5 
subscriptions per hour. 


Level wind, non-back 


10.00. Yours for only 8 
tions. Any type or manu- 


: also. 
KS 
ce 


=. 


Folding trout net. Oxidized spring 


tions, 





Above: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 
two trays with mov- 
able partitions. 14” 
long, 614” deep, 6” 
wide. Yours for only 
2 subscriptions. Any 
other tackle or shell 
box can be obtained 
for subscriptions 


3:00 An Hour for Your Spare Time! 


That figures about $60 to $75 a week, 
if you give all your spare time. Does it 
interest you? Then how about $5 an 
hour, figuring about $100 a week? 
Well, other Field & Stream readers 
have done just that; and if they can do 


And in return for these subscriptions 
we will give you any article or articles 
made by any concern that advertises in 
Field & Stream, absolutely free, the num- 
ber of subscriptions required being based 
on the retail value of the article. 


Look over the items below, selected at 
random just to show you: 





Above: Black, light 
weight sporting boot with 
black cleated sole. Sizes 
6-12. Value $10.00. Yours 
for only 8 subscriptions. 
Get any boot you want 
for subscriptions. 





Above: Crippled minnow bass 
lure. Weight % oz., length 3% 
in. Value $1.00. Yours for only 
1 subscription. 








Above: Creel strap. Combi- 
nation sling, 2-inch shoulder 
piece, 544” russet grain leath- 
er billets and adjustable 
russet grain leather strap 
with snap. Value $1.00. 
Yours for 1 yearly sub- 
scription. 





Left: Split bamboo bait 
casting rod. High grade, 
genuine agate guides and 
top. Value $15.00. Free 
to you for only 12 sub- 
scriptions. Rods of all 
makes and prices can be 
obtained for subscrip- 
tions. 











Above: .22 Cal. 





Above: Salt water 
reel, free spool, star 
drag, 300 yd. capac- 
ity. Value $7.00. Yours 
for only 6 yearly sub- 
scriptions, 








Rifle. 23” barrel. 


Gold bead front sight. Handles .22 short, 


.22 long and .22 long rifle rim fire car- 
tridges interchangeably. Value $4.95. 


Yours for only 4 


subscriptions. Any 


make or price of rifle can be obtained 


for subscriptions. 





Above: Set of 8 squirrel tail 
flles—2 each of 4 patterns. 
Size 10, 8 or 6—eyed or to 
gut. Value $1.00. Yours for 
only 1 yearly subscription. 
Any other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing jerkin of tent. 


duck. A summer fishing gar- 
ment of light weight with 
lenty of pocket room. Value 
4.25. Yours for only 4 sub- 
scriptions. Any other outdoor 
clothing can be obtained for 
subscriptions, 





OTHER ITEMS 


Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20.00. Yours free for 16 subscrip- 
tions. Any other shotgun you wish 
can be obtained for subscriptions. 











FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me complete information about obtaining | 
merchandise free, and also send subscription 


order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State aaa 
F. & 8. 6-31 


Left: Fishing 


Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Look through the pages of this issue. 
You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 
No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
complete information on how to get the 
equipment you want. 


knife with 4” 
blade of stain- 
less steel and 
special blade for 
cleaning and 
scaling. Value 
$2.50. Yours for 
only 2 subscrip- 





tions. Any type 
of knife you 
wish can be ob- 
tained for sub- 
scriptions. 
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Equipment Like This for You FREE 


We’d much rather pay you than a_ this page are not trained salesmen. They 
professional agent for subscriptions. You are just men and boys who like yourself 
are one of our readers and supporters enjoy hunting and fishing. A little effort 
and this subscription business might just in their spare time has gotten them valu- 
as well be yours. The best of it all is that able things they wanted in the way of 
we can pay you much more in merchan- _ hunting, fishing and camping equipment. 
dise than we can pay an ordinary agent Read their letters and then remember 
in cash. The men whose pictures are on that you can do as well! 








A. , 





Above: “Three-in-One” steel casting rod. 
A new idea in telescope rods. Black enamel 
with nickel-silver reel seat. Value $6.00. 
Yours for only 5 subscriptions. 








: \ Above: Reel for trout Above: Fishing Coat made of $62.50 WORTH 
and salmon. Has 27%” regimental duck for wear with IN 8 HOURS!! 
vs t plate, weighs 3% oz. waders. Value $4.75. Yours for 1 h 
7 is Value $7.50. Yours for only 4 subscriptions. Any other (near y $8 an our) 
only 6 subscriptions. outdoor clothing can be obtained 
Above: Tandem spinner lure. this same way. READ HIS LETTER: 
Value 75c. Yours for only 1 Dear Field & Stream: 
subscription. Any lure or Enclosed find picture, which 
line can be obtained for shows the result of about 8 
subscriptions. hours work in getting sub- 


scriptions for Field & Stream 

a $37.50 Savage rifle and 
a $25.00 Heddon Fly Rod; 
and I am thanking Pield @& 
Stream for making it possible 
for me to have these two 
things. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lawrence Johnson. 


Right: Laced pants 
for all-around out- 
door wear. Value 
$5.75. Yours for only 
§ subscriptions. Any 
other articles of cloth- 
ing can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 





Joseph E. Smith of Cleveland, 
Ohio tells us, 
“1 decided to get a 8. & W. 
Military & Police model re- 
volver to improve my marks- 
manship. The necessary 26 
subscriptions to obtain this 
gun were secured within siz or 
eight hours time at odd mo- 





Above: Motor Kit for four. Two quart 
Thermos bottles, each with 3 nested cups, 





ments.’’ 
food box, salt and pepper shakers and four b e : a 
each, knives, forks, spoons and enamel plates. Above: Hunting Knife with 4% 
Value $18.50. Yours for only 15 subscriptions. blade. Solid leather sheath with 


every knife. Value $2.50. Yours 
free for 2 subscriptions. 











Above: Three cell regular black Flashlight will D. aw < Portland, 

with bulb and batteries. Value $2.00. Yours “7 made fe of thie fisher- 

for only two subscriptions. men that I knew, doctors, 

. dentists, professional men that 

I knew were fishermen or hunt 

f ers. The first thirty were easy, 


I don’t believe it took me over 
ten hours all together spare 
time to get my $50.00 rod.”’ 


Above: Sport Glass gives wide field, 
clear vision and plenty of magnifica- 
tion. No. 900-A, Black Model, calfskin 
case. Value $16.50. Yours for only 14 
subscriptions. 








Above: English mutton leg gun case 
for shotguns. Made of heavy russet 


Strap leather, heavy brass trimmings Above: Electric clock, unusually attractive in wood case with Eric Carlson of Chicago writes 

and side lock. Hand sewed seams. raised high lighted panels. 5” silver-finished dial. Walnut finish. + Res es 

Value $18.00. Yours for only 15 sub- 1944” long, 7” high. Value $17.50. Yours for only 14 subscrip- the Haein the 20-0 

scriptions. Any type or quality gun tions. Any other clock, watch or similar article may be obtained which I worked about 20 hours 

case may be obtained this same way. for subscriptions, of my spare time to get.”’ 
(teense 
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NEW .22 HAND GUNS 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


T seems that the .22 cartridge has a 

distinctly masculine complex of late. 

Not only has it had a new and husky 

load stuffed into its little “innards,” 
but within the last two months, four 
man-sized hand guns have been put on the 
market to handle it. 

The Smith & Wesson Company an- 
nounces the new small-game and target 
revolver to be known as the “K-.22”., This 
weapon is built on the frame of their p )pu- 
lar .38 Military and Police Target Model 
—a great favorite among the fastidious, 
because of its superb finish and balance. 
No finer arm was ever produced in pre- 
war days and I can vouch for the fact 
that in its new form it will main- 
tain the esteem in which it has 
been held. 

This revolver has a six-inch 
barrel—adjustable target sights 
—a trigger pull which is a 
dream, regulated to between 
three and four pounds. The arm 
itself weighs two pounds and 
three ounces. The finish is high- 
ly polished blue steel and the 
grips are of checkered walnut 
with a checkered back strap and 
trigger. 

In one point this revolver is 
radically different from all of its 
predecessors—the nickel-steel 
cylinder has its chambers coun- 
tersunk to take the rim as well 
as the body of the cartridge cz Se, 
so that the rim of the case, in- 
stead of being exposed, is flush 
with the rear face of the cylin- 
der. 

Ever since we began using 
non-mercuric priming in our .22 

cartridges and particularly since 
the improved high-speed ammu- 
nition came out, we have heard of occa- 
sional accidents through the bursting of 
the case—some of which were of serious 
consequence. 

If the case gives way, the shooter is 
liable to have a badly cut finger or at 
least a burn, and we have even heard of 
instances where an amputation was neces- 
sary. Sometimes a piece of the flying 
metal has struck the rim of an adjoining 
cartridge, causing it to explode and as 
the bullet is not in line with the bore, 
the spattering lead has added to the 
damage. 

The countersunk Smith & Wesson 








This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition: 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











chambers prevent any such accident from 
occurring and as a result, the most pow- 
erful of the new cartridges may be used 
with perfect safety. The surface of the 
chamber is highly burnished as well, mak- 
ing it much easier to extract the fired 
cases than is usual in most of the .22 
revolvers on the market. 

The rear sight is a square notch and 
the front sight is the Call gold bead, 





The “K-22” Smith & 
Wesson revolver, showing 
the chambers countersunk 
for modern “high-speed” 
cartridge heads 


which is equally good for either target or 
small game. These sights are both ad- 
justable for windage and elevation, mak- 
ing it easy to alter the point of impact to 
suit the individuality of the shooter, vary- 
ing light conditions or trajectory for the 
range—a most necessary thing if really 
fine work on either game or target is to be 
accomplished. 

Personally I am glad to know that a 
U-notch rear sight and a round bead in 
front can be had on special order, as I 
have always had a preference for these for 
fast shooting. The square sights are all 
right against a black and white bull’s-eye 


but for general conditions, I believe the 
others are to be preferred. 

No more accurate revolver has ever 
been made, so far as I know. With good 
ammunition it is capable of keeping all 
of its shots in a 1%-inch circle at fifty 
yards from a machine rest. The fact that 
it is particularly adapted to the use of the 
Hi-Speed cartridges is a great deal in its 
favor for game shooting. Anyone knows 
who has used a .22 revolver or pistol for 
small game around camp, as I have in 
Alberta and New Brunswick, that the 
standard .22 long rifle cartridge—particu- 
larly ah “the solid bullet at 815. feet 
velocity—is often greatly lacking in kill- 
ing power. A grouSe, unless hit in the 
head or neck, was almost sure to fly off 
and such a small mark is none too easy 
for an expert to hit when the bird is 
perched on a limb in the dark 
firs, which they usually roost in. 

But the high-velocity loads 
with a hollow-point bullet, at 
1000 feet per second velocity, 
will give ample killing power for 
all varieties of small game, such 
as squirrels, rabbits, grouse and 
all the smaller vermin. 

Shooting from the sitting posi- 
tion and holding the revolver 
with both hands resting on the 
knees, it is really astounding 
what fine targets can be made 
after one becomes used to it. One 
can actually shoot about as well 
as he could with a small size 
repeating .22 rifle. 


HE Colt Manufacturing 

Company has just announced 
that they are about to bring out 
their .22-45 automatic pistol 
which we discussed in the March 
issue. Here is another arm em- 
inently suited to the use of the 
high-velocity cartridges. This 
pistol in every essential detail, 
except three, is exactly the same as the 
improved model .45 Government auto- 
matic and the Super .38 automatic. The 
differences are in the size of the hole in 
the business end, the weight which is 
three ounces less, and the rear sight which 
is adjustable for elevation and windage. 
This, as mentioned before, is very neces- 
sary on any .22 hand gun intended for tar- 
get shooting. 

While there are those who will not ob- 
ject to its weight as a meat gun on a big- 
game hunt, I feel that it is more essentially 
a target weapon and that the hunter who 
desires a hand gun will naturally incline 
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“T’m always ready for danger, 
and there was something wrong 
about that car... . / And my boss 
got the same idea, for he paused 
suddenly—waved O'Rourke to 
stand back, and turned... . £ \ 
strange thing happened. The red 
rear light on that car went off— 
the brake light. . . . The tiny 
rear light remained. The red 
brake light, just below it, had 
gone out. That meant one thing 
only. Someone crouched in the 
front of that car had released 
his foot or his hand from the 
brake pedal. Why? 

An auto horn screeched sud- 
denly, down the block behind us. 


'“T shot the gunman tA 
smack through the side of his head!” 


A motor raced as a car started 
in second speed far down the 
street. O'Rourke turned quickly, 
facing the sudden screech of the 
siren. Of course my client react- 
ed in the same manner as did 
O’Rourke. . . . But not me. 
Gangsters don’t announce them- 
selves in that style—at least, if 
they’re making an attack... . I 
kept my eyes trained straight on 
that parked car; the front win- 
dow. The siren and the racing 
motor would not distract my at- 
tention, if that was its purpose 
—and it was. .. . It happened. I 
won't say it was expected, or 
even what I was looking for. 


Y 


A face bobbed up in that car 
window. A dark-coated arm shot 
above the half-open glass, and 
the heavy bore of a nickel-plated 
six-gun was smacked right 
against the side of my client’s 
head. .. . My client turned sud- 
denly and looked straight into 
the weapon which in the frac- 
tion of a second would carry 
death. But why go into it? 

I simply raised my right hand 
slightly, closed my finger upon 
the trigger and shot the gun- 
man smack through the side of 
his head... . £ As I ran around 
the rear of the car he tumbled 
to the street and lay still.” 


If you would like to read one of the most vivid, dramatic, exciting, 
swift-moving detective-crime-mystery stories ever written, read 


“The Flame and Race Williams” 








Race Williams, Private Investiga- 
tor, is one of the best known char- 
acters in literature today. Fearless, 
hardboiled, an artist with a gun, 
he makes his living warring on 
crime and criminals in behalf of 
those who for one reason or another 


LACK MASK is the best of all magazines for the 


do not wish to appeal to the police 
—victims of blackmailers, for one 
example. Hundreds of thousands 
of people are following his adven- 
tures with intense interest: he has 
become a real person to them, as 
they show by their letters to Black 


Mask and to the author, Carroll 
John Daly. If you do not know 
Race, get acquainted with him 
now, in this new case of his, the 
toughest he has ever had, in which 
he is allied with Government secret 
service agents. You will find it— 


In the JUNE issue of 


Be erasK 


man who turns to detective and adventure stories 


for complete relaxation. It is a monthly magazine of de- 
tective, western and adventure stories, published by the 
publishers of Fretp & Stream, and edited for those who 
enjoy such stories when they are well written, plausible 
and convincing. It is the most distinctive and the fastest 
growing magazine of its kind; and we know that you will 


enjoy it immensely. 


Scott. 


FOR SALE—MURDER 
A great story of politics and 
crime, by Raoul Whitfield. 


LIGHTS OUT AT BENETTI’S 
Another famous Phil Craleigh 
story, by Erle and 


OTHER GREAT STORIES IN THE JUNE ISSUE 


TWO-TIMER 
Johnny Hi-Gear, some crook- 
ed gamblers and a murder. 


GUNMAN’S GOAL 


A dramatic Western story by 
James P. Olsen. 


GUNHANDS 
Another great Western, by 
Eugene Cunningham. 


Marion 


Get a Copy from Any Newsstand on or After May 12th 
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| towards the lighter and handier Woods- 
|man Model. True, one can hold a heavier 
| gun more steadily for a careful shot but 
| the hunter who is always lugging about a 
rifle and other equipment, cannot afford to 
overload himself. 

This gun will fill the needs of those 
Army, Navy and police officers and 
serious-minded target shooters who have 
longed for such a gun with which to 
prepare themselves economically for com- 
| petition with the .45 caliber. The latter is 
a severe strain on the pocketbook if much 
shooting is done with it. 

At the same time, if one wants a .22 
|automatic for the high-velocity cartridge 
for small-game shooting, the Colt .22-45 


The Stoeger .22 Colt 
adaptor 








Select your 
is certainly to be preferred to the Woods- 


a 
binocular — from the | man Model which was not designed to 
take such husky loads. 
wide range of 22 models offered by | The “ACE”, for that is what it is to be 
| called, will take the .22 caliber long-rifle 


cartridge only. The barrel is 434 inches 
: a e & Ss S. long and the over-all length 84 inches. 
The action is hand-finished—blue-steel fin- 
ish, capacity of magazine ten cartridges— 
(Illustrated booklet on request) grips checkered walnut, weight 36 ounces 
and the rear sight is adjustable for eleva- 
tion and windage. 

But the Colt Company was not content 
binocular of fine optical quality, but to stop there, for they have also produced 
P = an o> ons two heavy-frame .22 caliber revolvers to 
also the fype of glass best suited to your please those who like the old Army Spe- 
individual requirements. cial, or Official Police, as it is now called, 
and the Officers’ Model Target Revolver. 
These two old standbys can now be had in 





i ¥ IS important that you have notonlya 


Therefore, the famous Carl Zeiss opti- 
cal works of Jena offer you 22 models 


from which to select your binocular. 
Among these fine binoculars you will 
find models from 6 to 18 power... 


wide-angle models which give an ex- 


SS 


tremely large field of view ... glasses 
designed for great light-gathering 
power... and you can have either twin- A side view of the “K22” 
focusing or individual focusing eye- Smith & Wesson revolver 
pieces. 

See the various models at your nearest 





| Carl Zeiss dealer’s—or write to us for 

: ; very essential detail the same as when 
illustrated literature. every essen aul 

bored for the .38 Special cartridges, ex- 

: , 7a . cept that they are rifled and chambered 

Throughout the world it is recognized that for the .22 long rifle and weigh slightly 
a Zeiss is the finest binocular obtainable. more—38 ounces instead of 34, with the 

6-inch barrel. 


’ ifth Ave., New York The only difference between the Official 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 485 Fi ve ” or Police and the Officers’ Model is that the 
728 South Hill Street former has fixed sights and a smooth back- 






strap, while the latter has adjustable Par- 
tridge sights, a checkered back-strap and 
hand-finished action. 

Going back a moment to the “ACE”, 
for I anticipate a lot of unnecessary in- 
quiries if I don't, let me say that if you 
possess a .45 Government automatic or a 
Super .38, don’t jump to the conclusion 
that you can buy a .22 caliber barrel and 
|attach it to your action, There are far 


Los Angeles 












more details involved in making it func- 
tion than that. The three calibers are in 
no sense interchangeable on the same 
action. 

There is, however, an ingenious attach- 
ment made by the firm of A. F. Stoeger 
which can be used, only the arm is then 
no longer repeating. This attachment in- 
stantly converts the .45 caliber Govern- 
ment Model into a .22 caliber single-shot 
pistol with tip-up action (like the Stevens 
Off-hand Mode). No tools are necessary 
to make the change. The attachment fits 
the frame tracks and is just pushed into 
place and locked by the regular pin or 
slide stop. 

It is safe and thoroughly reliable and as 
accurate as any target pistol I know. 
There are no loose screws or parts to be 
mislaid. The arm retains the same balance, 
feel and trigger pull that you are used 
to and it eliminates the carrying of two 
pistols on a camping or hunting trip. 


F you are one of those who want to 

carry a side arm for protection on a 
hunting trip, | would recommend a Colt .45 
automatic and a Stoeger attachment in a 
little leather case beside it in your belt. 
In a moment’s notice you change a power- 
ful protective arm into a little game-getter 
which will not disturb the countryside for 
miles around and blow a grouse or a rab- 
bit, intended for the pot, into smithereens. 
It is a great idea and in my opinion adds 
an entirely new importance to the other- 
wise desirable .45 automatic for the pros- 
pective trapper, guide or timber cruiser 
who desires a universal belt-gun to sup- 
plant a rifle. 

What’s more, it will quickly pay for it- 
self, as it costs less than six boxes of .45 
automatic ammunition. 

While we are on the subject of .22’s, 
mention should be made of three new .22 
caliber rifles in the $5.00 class which have 
recently been introduced by the Savage, 
Winchester and Remington Companies. 
Collectively they represent a new depart- 
ure in the manufacture of inexpensive 
rifles, in answer to the plea for rifles that 
are not too small to fit a good-sized boy. 
Though no rifle which shoots a cartridge 
with the deadly possibilities of the .22 
could justly be called a toy, many of them 






were too small for serious consideration 
and certainly no full-sized man could ex- 
pect to get much out of them in point of 
accuracy. There just was not enough to 
wrap himself around and to hold steadily. 

These rifles are of a different order and 
not only will they afford a splendid arm 
for the school boy to take seriously for 
practice, but they are just the thing for 
the trapper who wants a cheap rifle that 
will answer his requirements. They are 
also rifles that he can afford to neglect 
and discard for new ones when abuse has 
spoiled their usefulness. 

The Savage No. 3 has a 22-inch barrel 
fitted with a gold-bead front sight and an 
elevating open rear sight. It also has 4 
full-size pistol-grip stock fitted with @ 
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steel butt-plate and the arm weighs 334 | 


The 


world's 


pounds. 

fhe Winchester Model 60 has a 23-inch 
barrel of good weight and a military- 
style bolt handle turned down to the side. 
It has a man’s-sized pistol-grip stock, 
which is really its finest feature. There 
is also a Lyman gold-bead front sight and 








The Colt .22 Official Police (top) and Colt 
.22 Officer’s Models 


an elevating rear sight. The rifle is 38% 
inches over-all and weighs 4% pounds. 

The Remington, which is to be known as 
the Model 35, is the first .22 bolt-action 
rifle that this Company has ever pro- 
duced and is similar in type to the one 
just described. It has a 24-inch barrel, 
weighs 4%4 pounds and has a perfectly fine 
stock of ample proportions. The over-all 
length is 42 inches. This rifle has the usual 


elevating open rear sight and a white- 


metal-bead front sight. 














leading 
side-ejection 
Pump Gun 


Model 31 Pump Action 
Repeating Shotgun, 3 shots 


$48.95 





REMINGTON en- 
gineers have scored 
a brilliant, epoch- 
making beat on the gun 
designers of the whole 
world. In every feature the 





It is hardly necessary to go into further | 


detail about these rifles, except to say 
that they are all chambered to shoot the 
short, long or long-rifle cartridges and 
are carefully head-spaced and properly 
bolted to safely shoot the new Hi-Speed 
ammunition. They are all bolt action, have 
one-piece American-walnut stocks and are 
of the take-down type. 

They are perfectly capable of holding 
their own with any but the out-and-out 
target rifles of seven or eight pounds in 
weight, even up to 200 yards, and in con- 
sequence they are entitled to and deserving 
of the addition of a sling strap and a peep 
sight so that one can get the most out of 
them. 

Instead of being just a rifle for the kid 
to start in with, they are, whichever one 
you choose, reliable target instruments for 
the entire family. 


A GOOD VARMINT RIFLE 
By Edward R. Gates 


N the Arms and Ammunition Depart- 
ment of a recent issue of Fietp & 

STREAM mention is made of some of the 
older single-shot rifles, such as the Win- 
chester, Ballard and Stevens, and their 
superior balance and accuracy as compared 
with some of the present-day repeaters 
which have replaced them. 

Also, in past issues, I have read with 
much interest discussions on the need for 
a rifle of suitable power, caliber and ac- 
curacy somewhere between the .22 long 
rifle on the one hand, and the high-power 
25 and .30 calibers on the other, and the 
dificulty of bringing out such an arm, 
owing to the cost of production, and also 
the cost of ammunition. 

The beginning of my shooting experi- 
ences go back forty years, and during that 
time I have scattered many pounds of lead 
over the surrounding landscape, so pos- 
sibly the answer which I found to some of 





these problems may be of interest to other | 


readers. 
Among the earlier rifles which I used, 


newModel 31 isanimprovement 

on all that has gone before. Every 

man who loves a fine gun will want 
to own one. 








Shorter stroke makes the action easier 

and faster. No pump gun is so easy to take 

down. Barrels are completely inter- 

changeable; extra barrels may be purchased 

as separate units without any part of the frame 

—an economy not possible with other pump guns. 

The action release is a marvel of convenience. Lines 

as graceful as a cup defender's. Shells can't fall out 

no matter how you hold the gun. No shooter can wrap 

his fingers around the new diamond-grip and resist this 

gun. And there are many other improvements over all other 
pump guns. 


The Model 31 holds three shots. This feature is approved by the 

Izaak Walton League and the American Game Conference. Sports- 
men throughout the country acclaim the three-shot gun, introduced 
by Remington, as the true sporting arm. 





See the Model 31 at your dealer's. Write for descriptive folder. 
Address: Remington Arms Works, 28 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 


SPECIFICATIONS: No. 31A “Standard” Grade. Side ejection. Take down, hammerless, 
solid breech top and rear. 12 gauge, 3 shots. Cross bolt safety. Standard length 
barrel 30 inches. Also furnished in 26, 28 or 32 inches. Cylinder, modified or full 
choke. Top of receiver matted. American walnut half pistol grip stock and fore-end, 
both finely checkered by hand. Stock 14 inches long, 234 inch drop at heel, 15% 
inch drop at comb, Weight about 744 pounds. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kieanbore Ammunition 


om ington, 


© 1981 R. A. Co. 
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COPPERED 





BULLETS 


Clean-shooting .22’s that measure up to 
U.S. standards of accuracy...with distinc- 
tive COPPERED bullets and a whale of a 
wallop. Just what the small bore shooter 
wants for small game and targets.Their Self- 
Cleaning (non-corrosive) primers keep rifle 
barrels “clean as a | wanes". Shoot them. 


EN 


- ‘QI 
a. FOO OS AMER) 


EADS 


US) 
COPPE 


.22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short...Long...Long Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
New York, N. Y. 


111 Broadway 








FOREST RANGERS 
Park Rangers $125-200 month 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 



























Would have liked our new catalog “*F” 
(enclose 4c postage)—Send for it! 
BOWS - ARROWS 
Accesso-ies and Raw Materials 
LE. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N.Y. 


Est. 1912, Dealers write for prices 
on 
















Remarkable 
Catalog Now Ready! 
World's Most Complete Line 
American & imported Arms & Ammunition 


*" Valuable data, new gun models. For first time 
ballistics, game laws, gun engraving, *targets,* 





“STORGER., Unc 
509 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St 
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my first real love was a Stevens Favorite 
with two barrels, purchased about thirty- 
five years ago. One barrel was a .22 taking 
the long-rifle cartridge, and the a the 
Stevens 25 rim-fire. This gun was far 
superior, in my hands at least, to any .22 
repeater of that time which I ever shot, 
both as to accuracy and in its ability to 
stand a long series of shots between clean- 
| ings, without excessive fouling and con- 
sequent loss of accuracy. Of the two bar- 
rels, the .25 caliber gave the best hunting 
combination, owing to the greater shock- 
ing power of its heavier bullet, but for 
target work the .22 long rifle was then, as 
I think it is Bo far superior. Then too, 
the cost of the 22 ammunition suited the 
state of my pocketbook much better than 
the 25. I still have this rifle, and while 
the .22 barrel was shot out years ago and 
bored smooth for shot cartridges, the .25 
caliber is in perfect shape today. 

After using this gun for some years, I 
decided that I needed a rifle with the ac- 
curacy of the .22 long rifle, with more 
power than the .25 rim fire, and if possible, 
involving less cost for ammunitiop. This 
seemed like quite a large order, and I 
looked around for some time for the com- 
bination I wanted. Finally a copy of the 
Ideal Manufacturing Co.’s Handbook for 

Shooters fell into my hands, and after 

reading it through, I felt that I had found 
| the answer. 

As the result of my reading and my 
| experience with the Favorite, I bought a 
set of reloading tools and a Stevens Ideal 
.25-20 single-shot rifle, Model No. 44% 
This rifle I had fitted = Lyman com- 
bination rear-sight No. 1 A, and Lyman 
aperture front sight No. 17. I also had 
the breech sight removed and a filler-block 
fitted to the slot. 

This rifle weighs 8% pounds, balances 
about 7 inches forward of the breech, and 
the barrel alone weighs 5% pounds. Com- 
pared with the average repeater of the 
same caliber, it is decidedly muzzle heavy 
and was purposely made so. Yet I have 
never had a rifleman handle it who has 
not remarked upon the ease with which 
the sights come into alignment, and the 
steadiness with which it holds the center 
of the bull’s-eye. It has a rifle butt-plate, 
which fits the curve of the shoulder so that 
| the stock always comes to the same posi- 








How near have you been to death? 
Read about our new Story Contest 
on page 97 











tion without conscious effort. It has a 26- 
inch barrel and a real man’s-size stock. 

With this rifle I have shot many 
matches with friends who were variously 
equipped with their own pet guns, and at 
ranges up to 300 yards, they seldom beat 
me when using their own rifles, although 
more than one of them has taken my rifle 
and bettered my score. This I think tells 
all that is necessary as to the accuracy 
of this gun. 

Now for reloading and the part it plays 
in reducing the high cost of shooting. We 
must throw out the first cost of the loaded 
cartridges, because I never knew the cost 
of empty shells and so do not know what 
part of their first cost to apportion to the 
reloads. The loaded cartridges have varied 
in cost somewhat during the years that I 
have shot this rifle, but their price will 
average slightly over 1% cents each. But 
taking one “hundred empty cases, the cost 
of reloading has averaged just a slight 
fraction less than twenty cents, including 
primer, lead, powder and lubricant. I have 
reloaded some shells as many as twenty- 
five times, but consider fifteen times a fair 
average. As to the process of reloading, 
I will only say that I followed the in- 





structions in my reloading Handbook, 
which covers this fully and much better 
than I could hope to do. However, some- 
thing regarding powder and bullets may 
not be out of place here. 

I have always used King’s semi-smoke- 
less powder, and with uniformly good re- 
sults. This was chosen because, in the 
first place, the cartridge for this rifle is 
loaded with black powder, and while I 
wanted to step up the speed of the load 
somewhat, I knew that the breech mechan- 





A nice “Krazy Kat” killed by T. D. Kru- 
ger with a .44-40 Colt revolver 


ism was not intended for dense smokeless 
loads giving high breech pressure, and I 
did not care to run the risk of injuring 
either the gun or myself. Then too, this 
is a bulk powder and can be safely loaded 
by bulk measure. This makes for lower 
cost when buying the reloading tools, as 
it is not necessary to get a delicate scale 
to weigh the charges. 

As to bullets, I have found the best 
temper to be about one part of tin to 
ten of lead, when using the full-weight 
86-grain bullet with 20 grains of King’s 
semi-smokeless powder. This, by the way, 
is considerably more of a load than that 
regularly supplied. While these have the 
same weight of lead, they are loaded, as 
stated above, with black powder, and al- 
though the nominal charge is supposed to 
be 20 grains, I have found the average 
load to run as low as 16 grains and sel- 
dom to exceed 18 grains, bulk measure. 
As all of my reloads are measured with 
the charger lightly tapped and then care- 
fully swept level, I think it safe to as- 
sume that a uniform 20-grain load is ob- 
tained. This, added to the fact that the 
semi-smokeless powder is just about 30 
percent more p< »werful than the black pow- 
der, gives a load which comes pretty close 
to the less powerful of the high-speed re- 
peater loads of to-day. 


S a comparison of the power of the 
factory shells and the reloads, the fol- 
lowing rather rough-and-ready test may be 
of interest. Six mill boards, 1146 inches 
thick, were placed loosely, one behind the 
other, against a thoroughly dry hemlock- 
tree butt. The boards also were thorough- 
ly dry. Three new factory shells and three 
new reloads were used. They were fired 
in two groups, care being taken to space 
all shots far enough apart so that there 
would be no breaking of the wood from 
one hole to another. 

Average penetration of the factory 
loads was through all six boards and about 
one-half inch into the tree butt. 

Average penetration of reloads was 
through six boards and 534 inches into butt. 
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In 1856 


SMITH & WESSON 


gave to the public the first commercially produced 


metallic ammunition, as well as the 


ing arm using that ammunition. 


In 1931 


first breech load- 


The K-.22 Outdoors-Man’s Revolver 


especially designed for the highest speed .22 Long Rifle ammunition not only 
upholds, but adds to their reputation as manufacturers of superior revolvers. 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Department 22 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 


The most important difference, how- 
ever, was in the mushrooming of the two 
sets. With the factory loads, the holes 
were of nearly uniform size through all 
the boards and the heads of the bullets 
averaged %g of an inch in diameter. 

For the reloads, the first three boards 
showed holes about the same size as the 
factory loads, but from this point on, the 
holes were much larger, and upon cutting 
out the bullets from the butt they were 
found to average fully a “%-inch in di- 
ameter at the head. This better mushroom- 
ing was undoubtedly due not only to the 
extra power of the powder charge, but 
also to the reloaded bullets being of 
softer temper than the factory loads. 

From this test, I concluded that I had 
not only a more powerful, but also a 
much better hunting load. And this has 
been demonstrated by practical use in 
hunting. 

As to the comparative trajectories of 
the two loads, the only test I have been 
able to make was to sight in the rifle 
as accurately as possible, with sand-bag 
rest, at 100 yards, and then, with the same 
holding on the bull, to shoot a string of 
shots at 50 yards. This string grouped 
about 2% inches high, whereas the table 
of trajectories for the regular load gives 
3.35 inches for this distance. However, I 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this test, 
as a machine rest was not used, and the 
personal element must be considered. 

In choosing the single-shot rifle, I was 
influenced not only by the hang and bal- 
ance of the Stevens Ideal, but also by the 
shape of the cartridge. The single-shot 
shell is not interchangeable with the re- 
peater, being noticeably longer, and hav- 
ing much less of the bottle-neck shape. 
This longer, straighter shell is much bet- 
ter adapted to reloading, as it is not so 
likely to lengthen from firing, and is also 
easier to handle in the reloading tools. 


Another advantage of the single- shot rifle 
when using reloaded ammunition is that 
a slight variation in the over-all length of 
the cartridge does not cause trouble, while 
in the repeater it is quite likely to pro- 
duce jamming. 

As to the place this rifle occupies in 
regard to target and hunting work, | 
would put it ahead of the .22 long rifle 





A fine pair of yeggs. What would they do 
to your game? 


as a target arm, as I can make consistent- 
ly better scores with it, especially at ranges 
between two and three hundred yards. In 
hunting it is plenty of rifle for woodchuck 
and kindred game, and will account for 
many of the larger animals of the small- 
game class in a highly satisfactory manner. 

The objection may be raised that all this 





is of no value today, since this type of 
rifle is not now being manufactured. How- 
ever, it should not be anything like the 
task to revive an arm which was long 
popular with many excellent shots that it 
would be to introduce an entirely new 
type. The cartridge is still made and can 
be obtained from any of the well-known 
dealers, and it is hardly likely that either 
the Winchester Co. or the Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co. have destroyed the tools. 

At least, if there are enough others 
with needs similar to mine to start a dis- 
cussion, something may be accomplished. 

The process of reloading requires some 
patience and care, if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. But when this is done, 
the man who, like myself, must watch the 
cost, will be able to keep in trim through 
ample practice without feeling the strain 
on his purse. And he will find, if using a 
similar arm, that he is better equipped for 
the average run of small game, or target 
work, than most of his friends who are 
using repeaters of the same power, 

And now just one thing more. I have 
seldom seen mentioned of late years the 
type of sights fitted to my rifle. It con- 
sists of a fairly long hood or shade, inside 
of which is a combination of a very fine 
pin and also an aperture, either one of 
which may be turned to position at the 
will of the shooter. As a matter of fact, 
mine has had the aperture in position for 
years without change, as I find that the 
principle of this sight, which allows the 
aim to be taken directly on the spot where 
the shot is to be placed, is far superior 
to any pin or blade sight with which the 
bull must be at least partly covered. Con- 
trary to the experience of many, I have 
found this sight especially good in poor 
light, as with the rear peep it seems to 
have semi-telescopic properties, which 
bring out the mark more distinctly than 
any type of open sight I have ever used. 
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Take Night Pictures 


in CAMP 
with 
MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH 


LAMPS 


HE big strike comes at sun-down—a long, 

stirring battle to land it—a six mile paddle 
back to camp—pitch black night when you arrive. 
Still you can photograph your catch with the aid 
of the Mazpa Photoflash Lamp—the new invention 
that makes it as simple and as successful to take 
pictures at night as in daylight. 


The Mazva Photoflash Lamp is made by the 


‘General Electric Company, and sold by the Edison 


Lamp Works and the National Lamp Works. 
It works without smoke, noise, odor or dust. It does 
the job in one-fiftieth of a second—fast enough to 
stop normal action. You can get the grins of the 
gang around the camp-fire—and dozens of other 
night pictures you would like to get. 

Make Mazpa Photoflash Lamps standard equip- 
ment on camping trips. The cost is trifling. Mazpa 
Photoflash Lamps work best in a reflector, which 
may be had at low prices. And when you buy 
Mazpa Photoflash Lamps always look for the G. E. 
in the circle and the words “Photoflash Lamp” 
on the disc within the bulb. 








GENERAL ELEcTRIC COMPANY 
Nea Park, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book- 














let on Mazpva Photoflash Lamps. F.&S. 6-31 

Name 

Street 

City State, 

MAZDA ®HoToFLASH LAMPS 
Manufactured by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and sold by The Edison Lamp Works and 
The National Lamp Works 
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T would surprise anyone unfamiliar with 

hunting conditions in India to be told 
that more big game is shot in the jungles 
with bullets from shotguns than by any 
other form of projectile. Yet such a state- 
ment would probably be true. 

The weapons employed are just the 
usual double 12-gauge shotguns which the 
owners ordinarily use on duck, partridge, 
grouse and other small game, and the 
bullets are sometimes solid spherical slugs 
of 13- or 14-gauge, but more often, one 
of the several types of patent bullets which 
are peculiar to India. 

It is not claimed that a shotgun with 
ball is always the ideal weapon for jungle 
shooting, but when it is borne in mind that 
much of this type of shooting is done at 








| Manton’s Contractile Bullet. (A) The cop- 

| per receptacle filled with special amalgam. 

(B) The inner bullet, (C) Space between 

inner and outer shell, filled wax. (D) The 

projections supporting the inner sphere. 
(E) The outer bullet 


night or on drives, where the majority of 
| opportunities to shoot occur at ranges of 
from twenty to fifty yards, it will be 
realized that it has many advantages. If a 
hunter has but one weapon, it is invariably 
a shotgun, and even if he has a battery to 
select from, it is his shotgun which is most 
often used and with which he is accustom- 
ed to shoot rapidly. The majority of 
Indian big game is nocturnal and can not 
be found during the daylight hours roam- 
ing the open plains, as is the case in 
Africa. The larger cats are generally shot 
after dusk when returning to carcasses of 
animals which they have killed, or are 
beaten through heavy forest past hunters 
posted in trees or other advantageous 
points. In the latter case, only a snap shot 
is possible at an animal moving swiftly 
and stealthily through heavy cover. 

In the case of night shooting, locally 
termed “sitting up over a kill,” the fine 
sights of a rifle are a distinct handicap, and 
it is an advantage to use a weapon with a 
smooth rib free from rear sights. To be 
accustomed to your weapon, to be familiar 











Lyon’s Lethal Expanding Bullet. The pe- 
ripheral rings or ridges are shown at d.d.d. 


with its balance and to have “the feel of 
it,” are all-important factors when the 
target is a dimly-seen object within twenty 
yards, often much nearer. Unless it is pos- 
sible to use a spotlight, it is in such cases 
| that the sportsman will find himself capa- 
ble of much greater accuracy of aim with 





THE SHOTGUN FOR BIG GAME 
By H. B. Hayes 


his shotgun, from which he has probably 
fired a thousand rounds for every one fired 
from his more powerful rifle. The same 
arguments apply to the use of the shotgun 
at ranges below 50 yards on game driven 
past the shooter through heavy cover, 
which necessitates a hurried snap-shot. 

We live in the era of the high-velocity 
rifle, and are inclined to accept this type 
of weapon as the only possible one for use 
on large and dangerous animals, but it 
must be remembered that the heavy, slow- 
moving spherical ball from a shotgun is 
not easily diverted from its course by 
brushwood or bone, and inflicts a fearsome 
wound. The effect of a wound from such 
a bullet is far greater than would be 
imagined from the energy of the bullet 
calculated in foot pounds and compared 
with high-velocity rifles using light pro- 
jectiles. The light high-velocity bullet is 
easily diverted from its course and is apt 
to break up superficially in certain cases, 
or to pass right through an animal and 
expend a large proportion of its energy 
on the landscape beyond. Even the same 
bullet from a high-velocity rifle may vary 
a great deal in its behavior on a particular 
kind of animal, according to the course of 
the bullet and the nature of the resistance 
it encounters. The large hole made by the 
12-bore bullet allows a free flow of blood 
with consequent easy tracking. 

The ordinary 13-gauge solid-lead spheri- 
cal bullet gives very poor accuracy when 
fired from a cylinder-bore shotgun, as it 
fits the barrel loosely. It is also dangerous 
when used with a choke-bore gun. To 
overcome these difficulties, several patent 
bullets have been invented, the three best 
known of which are described below:— 





A sectional view of Lyon’s bullet showing 
the semi-circular steel vanes at right an- 
gles to each other 


Manton’s “Contractile” Bullet has a 
cylindrical, heavy amalgam core surround- 
ed by soft-lead shells. These shells have 
ridges to ensure contact with each other 
and air spaces between to allow the bullet 
to be easily compressed on entering the 
choke. Between the two outer shells there 
is a packing of wax which, on compression, 
is forced through small holes in the sur- 
face of the bullet, acting as a lubricant 
and helping to prevent gas leakage and to 
increase accuracy. Being composed mainly 
of soft lead, on striking an object it is 
inclined to flatten rather than to break up, 
and consequently the diameter of the 
wound increases the farther the bullet 
penetrates. 

Lyon’s “Lethal” Bullet is a leaden 
spherical bullet of about 14-gauge, with 
three narrow raised ridges encircling it 
and bringing the greatest diameter of the 
bullet to about 13-gauge. The bullet is 
cast upon a framework formed of three 
interlocking steel discs, as shown in the 
illustration. These discs are intended to 
divide the bullet into several sections 
which are held together during flight by a 
thin layer of lead, but separate on striking 
heavy bone or other obstruction. The 
ridges help to maintain pressure behind the 
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bullet by preventing gas leakage, thus in- 
creasing accuracy and velocity. The ridges 
flatten out on entering the choke and make 
the bullet safe for use in choke-bored guns. 

Rodda’s “Rotax” Bullet is a hollow lead 
cylinder with bands on the outside and 
coarse spiral vanes cast in its hollow. The 
wad behind the bullet and the soft lead 
bands maintain compression while the bul- 
let passes down the barrel. On leaving the 
barrel, the wad leaves the bullet and a 
column of air is forced through the hollow 
of the bullet, the pressure against the 





Rodda’s Rotax Bullet 


spiral vanes causing the bullet to rotate 
and’ function as a rifle bullet does, thus 
gaining in accuracy and range. This bullet 
weighs 720 grains. 

All of these bullets give good results 
with the average gun, and remarkable re- 
sults with some guns for which they ap- 
pear to be better adapted. Occasionally, a 
gun will be found which will shoot with 
fair accuracy up to about 100 yards, par- 
ticularly if fitted with a rear sight which 
folds flush when not in use. 

In Assam and other parts of India, 
tigers are frequently hunted in long grass 
with a line of elephants. Shooting from 
the back of an excited elephant presents 
problems unknown outside of naval gun- 
nery, and here again the shotgun has its 
uses. With a wounded tiger in such cir- 
cumstances, looking for an opportunity to 
board an elephant, it is instructive to see 
high-velocity rifles being exchanged for 
humble shotguns loaded with patent bul- 
lets. 


THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


Mack GERALD BURRARD, 
D.S.O., R.F.A. (retired), the 
Shooting Editor of The Field of London, 
is the author of the most ambitious book 
on the double gun that has ever been writ- 
ten. This book, which is entitled The 
Modern Shotgun, is published in this 
country by Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York City. The work, when complete, 
will be in three volumes—the first of 
which is now off the press. 

This volume, consisting of 250 pages 

profusely illustrated, deals with the gun 
proper. The first chapter is on barrels, the 
second on the action, the third and fourth 
on locks, the fifth on ejectors, and the 
remaining chapters, on fore-ends, stocks, 
finishing, special actions, single triggers, 
over-and-under guns, etc. 
_ The second volume, which will be pub- 
lished shortly, is to cover powders, caps, 
cartridge cases, wadding, shot, loading, 
pressure, velocity, recoil—in fact, every- 
thing pertaining to the shotgun load. 

The third volume will deal with the use 
of the gun, but the entire work of three 
volumes will be devoted solely to the 
double-barrel English sporting gun. I feel 
that I am justified in saying that it is the 
most complete work on the subject ever 
compiled. 

Major Burrard is one of the world’s 
recognized authorities on the shotgun and 
this work is bound to meet with approval 
in the smaller circles of sportsmen and 





Before You Buy 


This 32-page Cata- 
log,”’Ro' Eyes,” 
is available for 
those i in 
selecting a high 
grade binocular. 








Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
718 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 
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HUNT WITH A 
MONOCULAR 


FOR ONE EYE » ONE HAND 


Virtually half of a famous Bausch & 
Lomb Binocular. Same s:perior lenses 
—fine as present science can produce; 
same freedom from color aberration 
and other defects commonly found; 
same sturdy life-long construction. Black 
vulcanite finish wears indefinitely. 
Slips easily into shirt pocket. Focus 
by revolving eye-piece collar with one 
finger while carrying gun. Locates game 
that you'd otherwise never see. In 6 
power (magnifies 6 times) or 8 power, 
$27. At better optical and sporting 
goods shops. 


BAUSCH « LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


718 ST. PAUL STREET » ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Dealer's Name 








LYMAN 5A TELESCOPIC SIGHT 







Rome 
Gap Viz? 


Send for free folders 


A five-power scope of extreme accuracy, 
equipped with BAUSCH & LOMB lenses, 
scientifically designed and mounted, Mi- 
crometer foca] adjustments for distances 
and also for Windage and elevation, An 


BAUSCH & LOMB LENSES 


excellent value for the shooter who de- 
mands precision, Price complete ready for 
mounting, $44, at the factory. Lyman 438 
three-power scope, Bausch & Lomb lenses, 
$20 complete, f. 0. b. factory. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 





“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


‘That Long Range ‘Durable Double’ arrived yesterday 
and frankly I was surprised at the high quality and class 
of workmanship. How in the world can you make that 
gun to sell for $20.00?" That's the opinion of Geo. 


Vogele, Editor of Sportman’s Digest. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 








SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 


Softest pad made. 
A good pad for 
all shooters in- 
cluding the ladies 
and _ beginners. 
Made in one, two 
and three Ply. 
One Ply $1.50. Free Catalog. Dept. ‘“‘B’’. Jostam won 
1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 G.A.H. Jostam Mfg. Co., 
5252 Broadway, Chicago. 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 

pistol, or exchange with you for any other 

firearm you may want, Write us what you 

have, and what you want, and we will make 
you an offer by return mail. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 





10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 











Pat hae 
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BRING YOUR GUN 
UP TO DATE 


Et OW would you like to own a gun 
that will knock down geese, snipe, 
duck or quail with surprising ease and 
also run high scores at trap or skeet? 
You have the gun that will fill the bill. 
Just bring it up to date with a Cutts 
Compensator and watch its remarkable 
accuracy at any type of shooting. Your 
gun will be seven times more useful, 
to say nothing of your satisfaction and 
pleasure. The Compensator grows in 
use daily. Every owner is delighted 
with the results. Send us your gun 
through dealer or direct. We will at- 
tach Compensator and return gun 
promptly. 

Act now. Enjoy better shooting 

during the whole season. 
For 12 ga. single barrel in single shot, 
repeating or autoloading models only. 
We will be glad to send illustrated 
older free 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
70 West Street 


Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











3 GUNS IN ONE” 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 
AT NEW LOW PRICES! 


A Genuine Imported BROWNING 
Automatic—formerly $61.00 Z 

and $65.50 now only 
$49.75. Either 16- or 
12-gauge—3 or 5 & 
Shot Capacity. 
Approved by 
sportsmen 














The 
Lightest 
16-Gauge 
Automatic 


The LIGHTEST 
, 12-Gauge Automatic 
Our new 36-page Catalog 
tells howJohn M.Brown- 
ing “harnessed the re- 
/ coil” — whythe 16-gauge is 
as easy to handle as a“20"— 
and does the work of a “12”. 
Ask for Catalog 101-F 


BROWNING Arms Co. 
Shateetes and General — 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. 
LT ‘BELGIUM 











To win at the traps, at the 
targets, or bring down the 
game, your rifle bore must 
be free of rust, residue, metal 
fouling and leading. Hoppr’s 
Nitro POWDER SOLVENT No. 
9 is what the experts always 
use. Your dealer has it. Send 
10c for sample. 


Send for Gun Cleaning Guide. 
FREE 

















FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2310N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured 


Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 4 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. = 


































FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co. 
Dept. & St. Paul, Minnesota 
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gun manufacturers who are keenly inter- 
ested in the various details of the gun and 
its construction, but I hardly feel that it 
would appeal to the average sportsman. 

I read the first volume, which I received 
some weeks ago, with keen interest and 
am looking forward to the arrival of the 
succeeding volumes in their turn. 

The books sell for $5.00 each and are 
uniformly bound in blue cloth—P.A.C 


BETTER TRAPSHOOTING 
NOTHER book of which we have 


been much in need has just been 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. under 
the title Better Trapshooting. It is from 
the pen of Lawrence B. Smith. 

The Editor has known Mr. Smith for 
some years—in fact, has shot with him 
and knows his capabilities. Several years 
ago he won the New York State Cham- 
pionship on clay pigeons and just as this 
announcement of his book goes to press, 
he has won the 1931 long-distance State 
Championship at Travis Island, N. Y. 

Better Trapshooting consists of 301 
pages on how to do it in the correct man- 





Remember—if you have had any 

close shaves while hunting, fishing 

or camping, tell us about them. 
See page 97 











-ner and is profusely illustrated with ex- 


cellent photographs and diagrams ex- 
plaining the author’s text. It is rather dif- 
ficult to understand how one could find 
sufficient data to fill so many closely- 
typed pages on this subject, but this Mr. 
Smith has done and he has done it well. 

I cannot agree with him on all of his 
comments on the use of the gun, but then 
none of us can agree on that score. If we 
were all-in accord there would be very 


| little need for a Department such as this 


in Fre_p AND STREAM. 

After an introduction and foreword, he 
takes up the subject of the gun—the proper 
gun for the purpose—then the ammuni- 
tion, followed by trapshooting equipment. 
Then he goes into 16-yard shooting, dis- 
tance practice, handicaps, double shooting, 
the many don’ts for the shooters and man- 
agers of a shoot; that all-important sub- 
ject, the psychology of trapshooting, fol- 
lowed by an excellent, broad-minded dis- 
sertation on trapshooting vs. field shooting 
and a concluding chapter on the subject 
of skeet. 

The book sells for $5.00 and is well 
worth it to any one who aspires to im- 
prove his score on clay targets—P.A.C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SCOPE MOUNTS 


Cart. Pavi A. Curtis: 

I want to equip my Winchester Model 54, 
.30-06 rifle with a telescope sight. Will you please 
suggest what you think is the best sight for hunt- 
ing in the West. Could I use my No. 48 Lyman 
sight when the telescope was_ taken ff the 
mount with this same mounting? Would appre- 
ciate your recommendation of sight and mounting 
and any other information that you can give me 
about this rifle. Also want to cut my barrel off 
to, say, 20 inches in order to make it handle 
more rapidly in the timber, or rather, brush in 
our mountains. Thanks. 

H. L. Merepirn. 


Ans.—Suppose that you had a bad fall, as I 
did on one occasion, and unbeknown to you, the 
telescope was knocked out of alignment. If you 
fired at a sheep and missed him at about 30 feet, 
as I did, you would be helpless unless you had 
a scope so mounted that it permitted the use of 
the No. 48 sight at all times. When my shot went 
wild, it immediately flashed to my mind that the 
scope had been knocked out of line and I drop- 

ped my head and used the iron sights and killed 
sa sheep—an animal for which I hunted nine 
days and one that I would never have seen again, 
as he was leaving the country rapidly. 

Irrespective of how practical and sporty the 
scope is, I never recommend any type of mount 





which doesn’t permit the use of the iron sights 
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when the scope is in place. Suppose that that 
sheep had been a grizzly coming at me and | 
had not been able to use the iron sights. I should 
have been in rather a bad way, shouldn’t I? 

Some authorities, looking at the matter from a 
more technical than practical standpoint, insist 
that the lower the scope is mounted, the better 
it is and they are perfectly willing to sacrifice 
the immediate use of the iron sights underneath 
the scope. Personally, I don’t consider this of 
any serious importance because, even if the scope 
is mounted a little bit higher, a man can shoot 
it as accurately as he could under average con- 
ditions in the field. It might not be as good for 
target shooting but it is certainly just as good 
for game shooting. We don’t as a rule get target 
accuracy under game-shooting conditions. 

I would, in consequence, suggest to you the 
use of the Zeiss Zeilklein 2% glass with a wide 
field and the Griffin and Howe double-locking 
mount. 

| would certainly urge you not to cut the bar- 
rel of your rifle off to 20 inches. A difference of 
four inches in barrel length is not a hindrance 
in thick cover. The blast of the 20-inch barrel, 
using the .30-06 cartridge is very objectionable 
and the recoil is certainly much heavier. The 
proper length of barrel for the .06 cartridge is 
24 inches, which is standard. If you want to cut 
down the barrel, take two inches off of it, but 
that is the maximum. I have shot 20-inch- barrel 
Springfields, so this information is not theory. 

SuHootinG Epitor. 


SPANISH AUTOMATICS 


Cart. Pavt A. Curtis: 
I have seen at my gunsmith’s shop two auto- 
mé atic pistols of Spanish make bearing the name 
“STA as a trade mark; one was .38 caliber 
and the other .45. Both of them were_fashioned 
exactly the same as the Super .38 Colt. They 
told me that the Star .45 has been adopted by the 
armies of Spain and Mexico as the regulation 
sidearm and, as the general appearance of these 
pistols was very favorable, I should like to know 
if in your opinion there is a great difference 
between these Spanish arms and the genuine 
American ones. 

The cost of them is only 25 Uruguayan dollars 
whereas here they charge $43 or more for the 
American guns. I have noticed that the Star 
operates like the Colt and the finish is very sim- 
ilar to the Colt. The only charge against the Star 
is that it does not have the safety lever as the 
Colt, but instead they have a rear sight that can 
be driven crosswise to offset the wind. 

From all the Spanish arms that are manufac- 
tured to imitate the American models in outside 
appearance, I believe that the Stars are one of 
the best imitations, and as the steel used in their 
manufacture could possibly be as good as the 
Americans, I wonder if this European weapon 
could not be a worthy replica. 

G. N. VANRELL. 


Ans.—Spain is apparently crowded with spu- 
rious little makers of pistols and revolvers who 
are copying in a most accurate fashion the Smith 
& Wesson and Colt products. Personally, I am 
not familiar with the Star. It may be as you have 
said that they have been adopted by the Spanish 
and Mexican armies. In that case, | would con- 
sider them of rather higher quality than the aver- 
age but I will say that the average Spanish pistol 
which is brought to America and distributed by 
irresponsible dealers is a thing to be avoided as 
one would the plague. 

I happen, to Seow they can be bought in Spain 
for the equivalent of $5.00 or $6.00. Some of the 
smaller sporting goods stores bring them into 
America and sell them for $10.00 or $12.00. A 
company making a really first-class article, such 
as Colt or Smith & Wesson, simply cannot 
compare with them. I don’t say this because I am 
an American but I am positive that there is no 
one anywhere building revolvers that are any 
more staunch and reliable than the Colt and 
Smith & Wesson. 

SuHootinG Epitor. 


LEAD IN WING SHOOTING 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

First of all, 1 always continue the swing on 
crossing birds until after pulling the trigger. I 
find that by this method I have splendid success 
up to, say, 25 or 30 yards, but after that distance 
I do not do so well. I presume it goes without 
saying that all shots do better at 25 than 35 yards, 
on account of the pattern opening out more at 
the longer distance, if nothing else. Nevertheless, 
I think you will agree with me that, given a 
fairly good gun—and I have one—a person should 
have pretty good success as regards kills at the 
longer distance. I have for years been torn be- 
tween two opinions as to whether my “allowance 
ahead” at 35 yards was sufficient, or not, always 
taking into consideration the fact of continuing 
the swing until after the shot is fired. I have just 
come upon two directly contrary opinions by two 
well-known men, namely the late W. W. Greener 
who wrote The Breech-loader and How to Use It, 
and Edwyn Sandys who wrote Upland Game 
Birds and Sporting Sketches. I shall now quote 
from both and also from a book by the late well- 
known English gunmaker, Charles Lancaster, en 
titled The Art of Shootina. 

1. Greener makes the following statement on 
Page 218 of The Breechloader and How to Use It: 
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“Those who shoot with the gun on the ‘swing,’ 
and intuitively increase the speed of the ‘swing’ 
in the same action as the increase in speed of the 
mark, never require to ‘hold ahead’,” 

2. Sandys says on Page 47 of Sporting 
Sketches: “‘In other words they have never mas- 
tered the highly important points, allowing a fast 
bird plenty of /ead and pulling trigger without 
checking the steady swing of the gun.” 

Here, please note, are two diametrically op- 
posed theories from two good men—Greener a 
very famous gunmaker who wrote profusely about 
shotguns and shooting, and Sandys a very well- 
known sporting writer on this continent, and a 
very good shot indeed. 

3. This is what Lancaster, a really famous 
English gunmaker, says in his work The Art of 
Shooting, on Page 161, although he is actually 
quoting from the article of Wm. Jas. Fleming, 
M.D. in The Field (English) of February 19th, 
1887, entitled The Physiology of Shooting. 
“But if it (the swing) is kept up, that is to say, 
if the gun is kept pointed at the object until the 
shot has left the barrel, a very small allowance ts 
necessary—merely the time taken for the shot to 
reach the object. Indeed, the swing of the gun 
must to some extent do away with even this, in 
the same way that a heavy object thrown from a 
rapidly moving train does not fly at a right angle 
to the train, but has the train’s forward motion 
communicated to it as well as the motion of throw- 
ing, and assumes the direction of the resultant 
of these two forces—outwards and forwards.” 
Here then, we have as follows:— 


4. Greener says no allowance is needed. 
5. Sandys says allowance is needed. 


6. Lancaster (by Fleming) says a very small 
allowance, partly negatived by the “swing,” at 
that. 

By holding on to the head at 25 or 30 yards, 
I get good results, but, the crux of the question 
is this:—How about from 30 to 45 yards! 

What is your opinion? 

“RuTLanpD.” 


Ans.:—Your letter is very interesting but 
hardly one that I could do justice to in letter 
form. Several years ago I wrote an article which 
was later incorporated in my book, Sporting Fire- 
arms of Today entitled ‘“‘Leading on Crossing 
Shots” and it received recognition of the kind- 
liest nature from many sporting periodicals. It 
took some six weeks to write and it was one of 
the most difficult subjects to cover. 

I note you have a little difficulty in killing most 
of your birds between 25 and 30 yards. That is 
quite common. There are lots of men that are 
excellent performers, so long as they don’t have 
to shoot beyond that range. Shooting at pheasants, 
ducks from a battery, etc., I have found that I 
could usually kill two birds to three shells within 
25 or 30 yards. At 40 yards my score would drop 
to one in three shells and between 50 and 60 
yards, it would not be better than one to five, and 
sometimes much worse. 

Of course, the proper allowance is not the only 

thing in dealing with this matter. The drop of the 
stock has to be considered to some extent. We are 
more inclined to shoot underneath our game. Of 
course, we usually don’t lead it enough but we 
also either over- or under-shoot. In other words, 
accuracy comes into consideration as well. 
_ You make the statement that you always con- 
tinue to swing on crossing birds after pulling the 
trigger. Pardon me, but that is just what you 
don’t do or anybody else. Some days we do swing 
—many a day we think we are doing it, but we 
are not. Some days we slow up our swing after 
we pull the trigger. Sometimes we don’t. If we 
always could swing with regularity, we would all 
make better scores. 

I note your comments on Lancaster in his book 
and also those of W. W. Greener. I have the 
highest respect for both of these authorities. 
consider The Gun and Its Development by W. 
V. Greener an excellent textbook on the shotgun 
but, nevertheless, there are many glowing inac- 
curacies in it which, from our present-day point 
of view, as we know more about some phases of 
gunnery than Greener did at the time he wrote 
the book, are, to say the least, amusing. 

It would appear that if the swing was kept up, 
one wouldn’t have to lead birds at all. I 
maintain that everybody leads. Some of them 
think they don’t, just the same as some men say 
they don’t aim. They merely think they don’t. 

I do, however, agree with Lancaster that a 
comparatively small allowance is necessary if the 
gun is kept swinging, but some men’s perception 
is so much faster than others—some men’s brains 
work faster, other men’s muscles work faster. 
There is an appreciable lapse of time between the 
decision to shoot and the pulling of the trigger 
and it varies considerably with individuals and it 
is utterly impossible for one man to tell another 
how to lead or where to hold on flying game. 

nd, as you do, that I can hold practically on 
the head of a duck or about half his length in 
front of him at 25 yards. This would indicate that 
you and T had about the same quickness of per- 
~~, Therefore, I would suggest that you hold 
a length and a half to two lengths in front of a 
duck at 40 yards and if you don’t, I can promise 
you will go on missing them. Hold about five to 
six lengths in front of a duck at 55 to 60 yards. 

Suootine Epitor. 


_ 
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Keep your shooting eye keen—and your timing 

UVR O ck in rhythm—by the fascinating sport of Duvrock 
every problem of how, when and where to in- 

dulge your love of a gun. Shoot any time—no 

is carried in auto or boat—ready to shoot in two 

Y minutes. Amazingly delightful for young or old. 
Exciting sport with any gun—especially with a 

.410. Ladies love it, too. Splendid practice for 

able, light, simple and practical. Strong flying 

targets are cheap and easy to carry. Ask your 


Improve your skill 
shooting. This portable, repeating trap solves 
REPEATING 2A AP 
closed season and no “limits.” Light and easily 
Repeats rapidly forty-three inexpensive targets. 
field shooting. Anyone can operate. Strong, dur- 
dealer—or write us for free descriptive folder. 


The Peters Cartridge Company 
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Ithaca single triggers allow you to 
shoot either barrel first, shift from one barrel to the other by simply 
moving the safety slide, no fussing with an unseen shift on the under 
side of the gun or turning the gun bottom side up if you want to see 

























the shift. Leading gun editors say it’s the most reliable selective single F4 > , 
trigger. 4 ¢ C7 ~ i F 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 WEF So Eig 
Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y¥., Box 11 , VS Oe 


WS TO RIFLE 

SEDGLEY SPRINGFIELD Sporter Rifles 
the e22 Cal. Hornet Cartridge $75 

Springfield cal. 30-06 ac- 

tions used for all calibres. 


Also,in Cal. $70) cognate 

25-35 Complete 

And in Cal. $ 

30-06 and in 65 Specifications of Springfield Sporters 
same for all calibres. Being built on the 30-06 


7 M/M Com- 
plete action, instead of .22 cal. action, the Springfield .22 cal. 
. Hornet has big extra _margin of safety. 24” barrel, 5-shot 
magazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 
swivels, Lyman } o. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on 
matted ramp with removable guard. Weight 714 to 8 pounds. Proof- 
etested in our own factory. 


Pr oP nga R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 
2.308 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa 
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>" Your favorite hunting or s 1 
vv Write f negatives enlarged at this a Longhorn 
tae i oe qet-moncalntes price. A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
imported, preci- ind them now! horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 


Werk sso EMPIRE CAMERA CO. 


Wonk s60--ol- oe ec 54 St. New York and $75.00. Write for complete information. 
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Said Fred Moore, Green Bay 
day Wis., “I took my Lefever and . 

ti Sag 5 shells, came home with 5 jackrabbits, then a 

fhm, neighbor borrowed it and was back in an hour with 
















QO. & *e “.. 5 more. After lunch another fellow borrowed it and 
eh > ce © KA killed 5 straight jacks. About three o'clock the 
. 578 druggist asked to use it, but I said my Lefever 


.. '¢%, is resting, take $28.25 and buy yourself a 20 ‘Who ever 
Ma © oh, gauge Lefever, I kill ducks right along, clean saw a broken 
~., “Ep’e kills too, at 60 yards.” Lefever?™ 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.4&C. 
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“Senior” 
marksmanship —modei $19 
occurate, silent, att 
powerful, smoke- 
less 


“Mark 1” $15 


We also cart- 
ry acomplete 
line W. & C. 
Scott renowned 
Shotguns, Rifles 
ond Revolvers 






junior $10 


Send 25¢ in stamps for new 128 
page, profusely illustrated, Amer- 
ican and Imported Arms Catalog 
+ ++ Most complete ever issued. 


A. F. STOEGER, Ixc 


The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 
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Published monthly at New York, N. Y. for April lst, 1931 
County oF New YorK )} 
STaTE OF New York j SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared E. F. Warner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Field and Stream 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 143, Postal Laws and 
Regulations printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
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DIFFICULT SHOTS 


HE consensus of opinion seems to 

be that the most difficult targets in 

skeet are the outgoing birds from 
No. 2 and the outgoing birds from No. 6. 
Of course, this largely depends upon the 
skeet shooter. Though it is true that the 
birds are supposed to be thrown at ap- 
proximately the same speed and height at 
all shooting clubs, the fact remains that 
the background has a great deal to do with 
how difficult certain targets may be. For 
instance, at the Valhalla Club, where I 
shoot, most people consider the outgoing 
bird from No. 1 position (which in most 
instances is the easiest) as being the hard- 
est to contend with. This is probably due 
to the fact that this bird is thrown against 
a hill which slants at a decided angle from 
3 o'clock toward 9 o'clock, as we stand at 
No. 1 station. As a result of this, one has 
a rather peculiar background—half dark 
and half bright against the sky—and un- 
less one is very careful to take his bird 
quickly, he is apt to overshoot it. 

At most clubs at which I have shot, 
however, I am of the opinion that the No. 
2 and 6 outgoing birds are really the hard- 
est. I think it is entirely due to the fact 
that, at the angle which they are thrown, 
one is very apt to underlead them. It par- 
ticularly behooves the man who is trying 
to make a good score to pay extra atten- 
tion to these two birds, getting out well 
in front of them and at the same time 
being careful in leading them, not to over- 
shoot at the same time. Comparatively 
speaking, all the incomers, except those 
from No. 8 position, are easy. 


WHAT GAUGE FOR SKEET? 


NE of the questions which skeet 

shooters ask themselves, but one 
which has never been satisfactorily settled, 
is just how much advantage there is in us- 
ing a twelve-bore gun, over a sixteen or 
twenty in the same contest. Most people 
will favor the twelve, particularly if it 
is open-bored, which is a considerable ad- 
vantage. As a matter of fact, most people 
will concede the twelve the same advan- 
tage in upland game shooting. Yet, as I 
have said repeatedly in these pages, this 
advantage is largely mythical. - Pattern 
tests will conclusively prove that it is no 
more difficult to hit game or targets with 
a twenty-bore gun than it is with a twelve. 
The spread of the smaller gun is almost 
identical to that of the larger one, pro- 
vided both are bored to the same per- 
centage of choke. 

The twelve’s advantage over the twenty 
is entirely in its greater range. It will kill 
some ten yards farther and break clay 
pigeons eight or ten yards farther than 
will the twenty consistently, because of the 
denser pattern which it affords with an 
additional quarter of an ounce of shot. 
But this increased range does not enter 
into the argument in skeet if one is shoot- 
ing properly, any more than it does in 
field shooting, because at the most, skeet 


birds are taken at a range of thirty yards, 
even if one is shooting in comparatively 
slow time. The same is equally true in the 
field. Few game birds that are struck with 
the first barrel are brought down at any- 
thing like that range. 

Twenty-bore shooters like to kid them- 
selves that they are handicapped to a cer- 
tain extent by the man with a twelve, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, in the field 
they are handicapped very little, if any. 
The additional lightness of their guns per- 
mits them to get on to their targets sooner 
and kill them several yards nearer. They 
are also so apt to be fatigued at the end 
of the day by carrying around the addi- 
tional weight of a twelve-bore. This same 
thing is largely true in skeet shooting. 

In the Skeet Shooting News of April, 
a comment was made upon the fact that 
Captain E. C. Crossman has offered a 
prize at a club at which he shoots in Los 
Angeles, for the best score made on a 
handicap basis. Captain Crossman has al- 
lowed the twenty-bore gun a handicap of 
five targets in twenty-five and the sixteen, 
four in twenty-five, while the twelve is to 
be shot from scratch. Eddie is a very good 
friend of mine. There are very few things 


-about which we disagree in general, but in 


this respect I must say he is “all wet,” 
and I think the majority of skeet shooters 
will agree with me. I know of no other 
man who would suggest that a twenty- 
bore gun had a twenty percent disadvan- 
tage as compared with the twelve at skeet 
ranges. Personally, I usually shoot a 
twelve at skeet, but I am possibly old- 
fashioned. I also occasionally shoot a 
twenty, and sometimes even a_ twenty- 
eight. My average for the past few months, 
shooting at several different clubs with a 
twelve-bore gun, has been 211% out of 
twenty-five. Using a twenty-bore gun of 
the same pitch, drop and boring, I can 
usually break around nineteen or twenty, 
and with a twenty-eight bore I have made 
nineteen—and I believe I can stay around 
seventeen or eighteen with it. I. cite this 
experience, as I believe it is about the 
right proportion in handicapping the skeet 
course for the average performer, if a 
handicap is considered necessary. 


SOME REAL SCORES 


E UNDERSTAND that Augustine 
Macone recently equalled the World's 
record in skeet over a 500-bird course with 
a score of 484 out of a possible 500. This 
feat was originally performed by William 
Jones while shooting a 1,000-bird match. 
We are also advised that another man 
has joined the immortals and made a 
straight score with the 410-bore shotgun. 
The first to do this was Edward *Sransky 
of New Jersey; the second, Louis Verza; 
the third, George Knowles, and the fourth, 
Al Leonard of Martha’s Vineyard. Inc- 
dentally, the last named is 48 years old, 
which goes to show that the youngsters 
haven’t got it all their own way. He also 
made a score of 968 out of a possible 1,000. 
(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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How To HUNT 


Grouse, Woodcock, Turkeys 


DARECTIONS FOR MOUNTING SPECIMINS 
0 YOUR OWN HOME BY AN EXPERIENCED TAKIDERMIST 


By Ameartca’s foremost experts 
ching 
ASKINS, CROSSMAN, HOLLAND, 
CURTIS, BUCKINGHAM 


*How-t0-do-ie” 
One of v py 
che for Sportnen 














A book of 


immense value! 


This latest addition to the list of 
FIELD AND STREAM’S. How-to-do- 
it Books for sportsmen is one of 
the most valuable books ever pre- 
pared for the hunter of wild fowl 
and game birds—128 pages of au- 
thoritative information of the 
greatest practical helpfulness by 
10 of America’s foremost experts. 
NASH BUCKINGHAM, PAUL 
CURTIS, C. T. HAMILTON, 
RAY HOLLAND 
tell you how to hunt ducks and geese 
of all kinds. 
CHARLES ASKINS, 
E. C. CROSSMAN 
tell you how to hunt Bob-white and 
Blue Quail. 
DON SHAFER, 
EDWARD MORFORD and 
SIDNEY HARRIS 
tell you how to hunt grouse, wood- 
cock and wild turkeys. 
There is an invaluable chapter on Duck 
Guns and Loads, by Captain Curtis; 
and a chapter which gives you com- 
plete, but simple and easily followed, 
directions for mounting specimens, by 
one of the best known taxidermists in 
the country. 
This book will save you from many dis- 
appointments and increase your enjoy- 
ment and make your game bag heavier. 


5 CENTS 
A COPY 


We still have a few left. First come, 
first served: send your order immedi- 
ately. If your order arrives too late 
we'll return the money. Send 2c stamps 
or money order. 

SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Firtp & Stream, 578 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y 


For the enclosed 50c send me copy of 


“How to Hunt. 


F. & S.— June, 1931 
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STYLES IN BIRD HOMES 
(Continued from page 99) 
open-top idea and builds a neat Dutch- 
oven affair with the door in the side by 
which to care for the eggs. The nest is 
usually situated in the woodland at the 
base of some fern or similar plant. The 
eggs are pure white with an exceedingly 
artistic wreath of brown spots around 
the larger end. The whole ensemble is in 


character with the quiet colors chosen by 


both parents. 

The Maryland yellowthroat, the mea- 
dow-lark and the grasshopper sparrows 
are among those which I have occasionally 
found favoring a more or less enclosed 


| model nest, though they do not carry it 


out to the extremes adopted by the oven- 
bird. 

The mourning-dove is a most slovenly 
builder, being entirely on a par with some 
of our present-day saw-and-hammer ar- 


tists claiming to be carpenters and cabinet- | 


makers. Her nest is a frail, loosely woven 
platform of twigs on which her two pure 
white eggs remain during the hatching 
season only through the intervention of 
the benign influence reputed to look after 
children and drunkards. Often even this 
feeble building effort proves too much for 


| her, and the eggs are laid on the ground 








when there doesn’t happen to be an empty 
robin’s nest handy to commandeer. 
Jenny wren, as well as many of her 
cousins, is another builder of homes devoid 
of architectural beauty, although they are 
often placed in strange and bizarre sites. 


I have found them built in such odd places | 
as coat pockets, a pair of overshoes hang- | 


ing on a porch, the cushion of a buggy 
seat, and all sorts of nooks and crannies 


about buildings. While I am no admirer | 


of Jenny Wren’s building designs, it must 
be admitted that she generally has the 
grace to conceal it partially. Her energy 
and ingenuity are commendable, for no 
cavity seems too large for her to fill with 
a heterogeneous collection of twigs and 
sticks. In handling some of these larger 
timbers she often shows surprising in- 
genuity in getting them through the small 
entrance opening. Her exquisite brown- 
spotted eggs are as dainty and artistic 
as her house is ugly—a contradiction of 
traits not entirely confined to wrens. 


NE of Jenny’s cousins, the long- | 
billed marsh wren, builds neat little | 
woven balls high up in the reeds and tules 


of its swampy home, each with a side en- 
trance. Not content with one, each pair 
builds several of these structures, only one 


of which is used for housekeeping purposes. | 


The theory has been advanced by some 
that the extras have been built as dummies 


to distract the attention of possible ene- | 
| mies from the real home. Others hold | 


| that at least one is built as separate sleep- 





ing quarters for Father Marsh Wren. 
Personally I incline to the first theory, 
as I would hate to feel that this “twin 
bed and separate apartment stuff” origin- 
ated in the bird world. 

Leaving the question of motives for 
the multiplex homes of the marsh wren 


| for a time, let us consider the woodpeck- 


ers. These woodworkers are indeed a far 
departure from the normal in the bird 
world. It is not difficult to understand the 
slovenly, lazy individuals that build no 
nest at all but trust to luck and fair 
weather; they have their counterparts in 
the human world, the latest manifestation 
of which is the auto hobo. 

Neither is it difficult to understand the 
neat and industrious bird which builds 
a standardized nest of common, easily 
obtained materials. But it required 
strength of character and originality for 
the first woodpecker to say: “I’m going to 





BRROWNIN 


SUPERPOSED 


AN OVERUNDER 
by John M Browning 


A ay fine overunder gun 
brought down to a popular price. 
| Designed along entirely new lines 
| «built in Belgium, combining 
| modern manufacturing with the 

handwork of skilled old-world 
| craftsmen... a better gun cannot be 
built at any price. 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 


From butt-plate to front sight, the 
SUPERPOSED brings toexperienced 
shooters a real thrill, in feel, in fin- 
ish, in performance—affording supe- 
rior balance, a single sighting plane, 
and stock lines that are ideal. Never 
failing automatic ejectors and level 
hollow rib are standard equipment. 

Improved fore-end remains on 
barrels and cannot be dropped 

or lost. 


\ 12-GAUGE 


only "lO7 2 


Ideal for trap use—equal- 
ly efficient in the field. 
Thoughweighing about 

8 —— experienced 
shooters invariably 

guess it at much less, 
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Sunburn 


Mosquito Bites 


Itching 
| Skin 


| quichly relieved with 


| 
| safe, healing Zemo 


N Cooling, antiseptic Zemo 
stops skin itching. Use freely for summer 
rashes, insect bites, prickly heat, ivy poison- 
ing, toe-itch, sunburn. First application 
instantly soothes, heals—retards infection. 
Keep Zemo handy for cuts and we yee Fine | 
for after shaving. It’s safe, antiseptic, 

) less, invisible. Ask any druggist Sagered this ‘ 
20 year old healing remedy. 35¢, 60, $1.00. 
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FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Porro ooo ooo Se 


PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 


MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
or indulging in any form of sport. Don't 

take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de- 

sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all elas- 

tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 

is made of the very finest quality 

elastic webbing and can be cleaned 

by boiling without injury. Price $1. 

THE BUDDY JOCK 

Made of the same high quality web- 

bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 

with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 

Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Beware of imitations. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will mail direct postpaid on 
receipt of price—state waist measurements. 


For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 





CAMPERS ie 


Send for this profusely illustrat- 
ed 80 pages of camp information 


from New York's leading camp and sports outfitter since 
1889. Everything from tent peg to trailer. Standard 


sports equipment specially priced. 
Modell's, Dept. ‘ 
U. S. GOVERNMENT * 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 
Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. 8. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 
c.0.d.’s, no catalog.) 
STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. | 
Dept.F. L E.631 Stockbridge, Mass. Gi! 
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1010 Spring Street, nnn el 


“B", 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








OUTDOOR JOBS 
WANTED: Names of men desiring 
outdoor jobs; $140-200 month; vaca- 
tion. Patrol National and State Parks; 
Protect game. Details Free. Write 

DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A-42 Denver, Colo. 




















BARGAINS in Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 

ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 

for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 


Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 
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carve me a house out of a living tree. 
None of these flimsy affairs for me.” And 
it required dogged persistence to develop 
the tools to do the job efficiently. 

If the woodpecker equipment for the 
job is examined, admiration will grow 
apace. A strong chisel, reversible toes 
which allow clinging in almost any posi- 
tion while at work, a tail developed asa 
brace to add power and precision to the 
machine; powerfully developed head and 
neck muscles, and a shock-proof brain 
case which allows drilling by the hour 
without producing a headache—these are 
the master woodworker’s tools. 

By making use of this equipment, the 
woodpeckers build secure homes in which 
to place their pure white eggs and raise 
their families. Due to the usual refusal of 
Madame Woodpecker to live in a home 
more than one year, although the family 
may live in the same tree for years, empty 
tenements are continually being created. 
These are promptly appropriated by such 
birds as tree swallows, sparrow-hawks, 
screech-owls and chickadees, thus solving 
their housing problem with neatness and 
dispatch. 

In connection with these enclosed model 
dwellings, it is fashionable to have white 
eggs. Why? I don’t know any more than 
I know w hy a man must go to an evening 
affair with a choker collar and a claw- 
hammer coat, while milady goes in eight 
ounces of nothing. Some folks believe that 
white eggs just happen because color is 
unnecessary. Others think that the eggs 
are white so that the birds can easily 
locate them and avoid breaking them. If 
this latter is so, why don’t chickadees and 
wrens, both of which use similar homes, 
take up the pure white egg fad? This is 
one of those fool questions. 


ASSING over a lot of other variations 

and styles in bird architecture or lack of 
it, we must consider the most modern and 
emancipated one of them all, the cowbird 
—the one American bird that has no home 
life. Certain types of human parents man- 
age to shift the care of the children, re- 
garded as more or less of a necessary evil, 
on to the maids and governesses. This is 
a crude compromise which shows lack of 
the courage of their convictions. 

The cowbird shows the way to these 
temporizing humans. The cowbird scorns 
to temporize. Neither does the cowbird 
propose to have economic freedom inter- 
fered with by paying for the care of its 
offspring. Its solution is simple and direct. 
Madame Cowbird simply locates the home 
of a more industrious neighbor, watches 
her opportunity to slip into the newly com- 
pleted house and deposits her eggs. 
Thereupon she goes on her carefree way, 
leaving the hatching of the eggs, the 
physical care and the moral training of 
her rowdy offspring to a stranger. Though 
this is often accompanied by the neglect 
and death of the legitimate heirs of the 
household, the cowbird has attained com- 
plete emancipation from household and 
family duties, again anticipating the ideas 
of our intelligentsia by centuries of actual 
experience. To what purpose have they 
accomplished this? Another foolish ques- 
tion. 

It would be interesting to return to this 
world of ours some millions of years hence 
and see what advances in bird architecture 
had occurred in the interval. How much 
farther would the oriole develop its skil- 
fully woven nest? Would the woodpeckers 
develop an ornate wood-carving archi- 
tecture? Would the birds now nesting on 
the ground be living in trees or vice 
versa? Or would they all be gone and new 
forms have been developed to take their 
place? And lastly, how would the cowbird 
have fared? Would the race have pros- 


pered and gained new recruits, or would 
their parasitism and lack of usefulness in 
some manner have crowded them to the 
wall in this highly competitive world? 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from pace 45) 


duly measured and weighed. It registered 
exactly 52 pounds and 8 ounces. We start- 
ed for home after exhibiting the fish for 
one hour. 

From my own experience, I think 
patience is the first requisite in fishing. 
Aside from the consideration of tide, the 
movements of striped bass are entirely un- 
certain and nobody knows exactly when 
they will arrive in a certain locality. Those 
who continue fishing conscientiously while 
others are resting may, therefore, have un- 
expected rewards. There are people who 
play around, leaving their rods unattended. 
I have never left my rod out of my hands. 
When the rod is left unattended, a hooked 
fish may escape or fishing tackle may be 
damaged. Such occurrences are not by 
any means rare. 

I use an 8/0 O’ Shaughnessy hook, and 
it has long been my practice to use a new 
hook for one day only, because older 
hooks sometimes fail to hold the fish. The 
leader may be used for several days. My 
200-yard line is inspected every time that 
I go fishing. I cut off the weaker parts 
from time to time. The old line is replaced 
with a new 200-yard line when it is re- 
duced to about 100 yards by the cuttings. 

Under ordinary conditions, the line or 
leader is not liable to snap during the 
fight with a fish. A bass heavier than 
forty pounds, however, often makes a 
sudden and fierce run and with such force 
that an older line, when it has a weak 
part, would not stand the strain and 
would consequently break. Careful daily 
inspection of the line avoids this danger. 

I always use a large bait—a sardine of 
common size cut into three pieces. Even 
fish weighing only three or four pounds 
may be caught with such bait. Large bass 
seem to prefer big baits as a rule. When 
fishing on the beach, it is difficult to make 
a catch without casting the line a con- 
siderable distance away from the shore. 
Sometimes, however, successful fishing 
may be done close to the shore. When 
about forty or fifty people are casting, fish 
are more likely to be caught on the baits 
thrown out the farthest. The importance 
of distance casting is demonstrated under 
such circumstances. 

My tackle consisted of a Shakespeare 
rod, an Ike Walton reel and a Saxon 
Special line. 


TAXIDERMY 
(Continued from page 37) 


left in the water until it is saturated. This 
does not, however, relieve you of the re- 
sponsibility of working up the skin with 
the fleshing knife until the texture is uni- 
formly regular, 

When the skin is thoroughly saturated 
and the entire surface pliable, mix up a 
solution of water and slaked lime. To 
every gallon of water add one pint of 
slaked lime. Mix sufficient solution to 
cover the skin or skins you wish to work 
up. In using this solution it is of extreme 
importance to make sure that the lime is 
thoroughly slaked. Otherwise it will burn 
the skin and your work up to this point 
will be of no avail. 

Place the skin in this solution and work 
it around to make sure that the mixture 
reaches all parts of the hair side. The 
object is to remove the hair and the grain 
Ff the hair, leaving nothing but the actual 
skin. 

After the hide has been immersed for 
about twenty-four to thirty-six hours, test 
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the hair in various places. If you find that 
it is very loose and pulls off almost at a 
touch, remove the hide from the mixture 
and with the aid of your beam and fleshing 
knife scrape away all the hair and grain. 
The hide should not be left in the lime 
longer than is necessary to loosen the hair 
as described, because extended action of 
the lime will spoil the hide. 

As soon as the hair and grain have been 
removed, wash the skin thoroughly in sev- 
eral clean waters to remove all traces of 
the lime. When clear of all solution, it is 
ready to be immersed in the special buck- 
skin tan which is made up in the following 
way: To each gallon of water add one- 
quarter pound of salt and one-third pound 
of powdered alum. Stir these ingredients 
in well until they are fully dissolved. 


LACE the skin in this mixture, taking 

care that all parts of the hide are com- 
pletely covered, and allow it to remain 
there for about two weeks. Toward the 
end of this period, say on about the tenth 
day, inspect it occasionally to determine 
whether or not it is properly tanned. If 
it has soaked long enough, it will not show 
any raw spots, but rather a general, white, 
even appearance. It will help insure the 
success of this operation if you will test 
the temperature of the liquid by the use 
of a salinometer. The reading should not 
be lower than 50 degrees nor more than 55. 

When this finished appearance is evi- 
dent, remove the skin and wash it well in 
clean water to remove any traces of the 
solution which will not drain off. Now, 
without undue stretching, tack it out flat 
on the floor or somewhere in the shade 
until it is almost dry. At this time a very 
light coat of neat’s-foot oil should be ap- 
plied to it, and again it must be hung up in 
the shade until practically dry once more. 

If, when the skin seems to be almost 
dry, you still find spots which feel harsh 
to the touch or which have a tendency to 
remain stiff, you should work the skin 
over the beam again to break up these 
places, after which you may proceed to 
whip it for a time with a light, flexible 
switch while it is hung over a clothes- 
line. This procedure will materially aid 
you in securing an even smoothness of 
texture. However, if the leather seems 
uniformly pliable and smooth at the end 
of this stage, you may omit any further 
work at this time over the beam and may 
proceed to tub it as has already been de- 
scribed for hides on which the hair is to 
be allowed to remain. 

Your choice of white or yellow buck- 
skin can be secured with little difficulty. 
If you desire a white buck, add a small 
quantity of flour to the sawdust in which 
you are to tub the skin. On the other hand, 
if you desire a yellow buck, you can secure 
this shade by smoking the skin in a smudge 
of wet wood, preferably willow, until the 
desired shade or depth of color is attained. 

This smoking will have a tendency to 
stiffen the leather to a certain extent. You 
can overcome this by running the skin 
back and forth around a rope attached to 
the wall at both ends with sufficient slack 
allowed. Figure 4 will give you the idea. 
It is preferable to complete the tubbing 
process before smoking, as it is more ad- 
vantageous to have finished with any shav- 
ing or scraping. In this way you will be 
able to secure an even tone of yellow; 
otherwise any work you might do later 
with the knives would show plainly. 

This drawing back and forth around a 
rope is an extremely efficient way to com- 
plete the final breaking up of stubborn 
fiber, and one which will leave the leather 
soft and pleasant to the touch. 

In this tanning work you will come to 
know whether you have done a good job 
or not by the feel of the leather between 
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your fingers. It will not take more than a 
very few skins to enable you to tan a 
hide or make a bit of buckskin on a par 
with the best. It means hard work, espe- 
cially at the shaving beam, but the results 
are a compensation and at the same time 
most gratifying. 

While we are still on the subject it 
might be of interest to insert a short dis- 
course on methods employed in the tanning 
of snake skins. While difficult to tan, due 
to irregularity in texture, these make very 
effective decorations in the way of hat 
bands and belts, which, though purely 
ornamental, are alw ays attractive. 

For this work snakes are skinned by a 
single cut through the skin on the under 
side the whole length of the reptile. Figure 
5 will illustrate this simple cut. The skin 
will then peel off readily. Merely take the 
loosened skin at the head in one hand and 


the body in the other, and pull the one | 





from the other by exerting an even ten- | 


sion without jerking it. 

When you have them separated, scrape 
away all fat and flesh still adhering to the 
skin, the same as you did for the other 
skins. You will find this comparatively 
simple. The skin is then placed in water 


and soaked until completely soft. While | 


you are waiting for the skin to become 
saturated you can employ the time to mix 
up a solution of slaked lime and water 
exactly as was described for the buck- 
skin. The proportions are identical. 

The skin is immersed in this solution 
and left there until the scales are loosened, 
which should occur in forty-eight to sev- 
enty-two hours. Do not leave it in this 
mixture any longer than is necessary to 
loosen the scales, as the lime will burn 
the skin if allowed to remain too long. 

Now, with a stiff-bristled brush or dull 
knife, scrape away all the scales. Be sure 
to get them all, for any that are left on 
will prevent the tan from working through 
the skin at those particular spots. As soon 
as the scales are removed the skin is ready 
for the tanning liquor. 

Wash it thoroughly now to remove any 
trace of lime and then immerse it in the 
tanning solution, which you will prepare as 
follows: To each gallon of water add one- 
quarter ‘pound of powdered alum and two 
ounces of common salt. 
thoroughly stirred so as to dissolve both 
ingredients. 





This should be | 


The skin should remain in this mixture | 


for about ten days. Inspection will indicate 
when it has remained long enough, how- 
ever. The time will vary ‘Somewhat accord- 
ing to the size of the skin. The smaller the 
skin the less time it will take to show the 
effect of the tan. 
smaller the skin the more tender it is, 
which means also that it is not so strong 
as its larger kin. 


HEN you remove it from this tan 
bath, it should again be washed to 
remove any trace of the solution and then 
hung up until almost dry. You may then 
work it around a rope as already explain- 
ed, to break up the stiffness in the fiber. 
You are now ready to oil the skin with 
neat’s-foot oil. As it is most difficult to get 
this oil to soak into the skin, we employ 
alcohol as an agent. Coat the skin well 
with alcohol, and while it is still wet 
apply a liberal coating of oil. As the alco- 
hol penetrates the skin it draws in the oil 
with it, which, when the alcohol evapo- 
rates, is left thoroughly mixed with the 
minute skin fiber. After the oil has had 
sufficient time to penetrate the skin (two 
or three hours is enough time to allow), 
work the hide back and forth around the 
rope once more. 
The tanning is now complete. May suc- 
cess attend your efforts. Good luck ! 
THe Enp 


As a general rule, the | 
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ITS A 
DISTINCTION 
TO OWN 
THE 
SPORTSMAN 
—NOW IN 12 16 
AND 20 GAUGES 





T= phenomenal success 
of the 20 gauge “Sports- 
man” resulted in an over- 
whelming demand for this 
model in 12 and 16 gauges. 
They'll be ready about July 
first with the same beauti- 
ful decorations of ducks 
and pheasants on the re- 
ceivers, the graceful line 
— beautiful balance — the 
three-shot feature, and all 
the other improvements 
that made the first “Sports- 
man” so popular last year. 


The Izaak Walton League 
and the American Game 
Conference approve “The 
Sportsman”. Hunters 
throughout the country at- 
test their fine sportsman- 
ship by rallying behind 
the three-shot idea intro- 
duced by Remington. 
Their enthusiastic approv- 
al has made it a mark of 
distinction to own one of 
these beautiful guns. 


See “The Sportsman” at 
your dealer's and write 
for a descriptive folder. 

Address: Remington 
Arms Works, 28 East 
Main St., Ilion, N. Y. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore 
Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and 
ask bim to show you 
The Remington 
Standard American 
DollarPocketKnife. 








4356 
PRICE 


‘36 
“THE SPORTSMAN” 


Remington. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages partiqularly effective in disposing of their stock. FieLp AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
or advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog 


by — specialist. Tells how to 


EED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com 
panions; useful and _ intelli- 
gent. Low prices. Illustrated 
Circulars free 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
J Galion, Ohio 
° ° ° 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 


West Chester, Penna. 
Route 122 


Box 358-S 
on Wilmington Pike, 








* 
FREE 


Send for valuable 
54 page dog book! 


For Your Dog... 


Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are exactly what your dog 
needs, Veterinarians recommend them! Dog men 
prefer them for their valuable charges! They con- 
tain every ingredient necessary to the canine con- 
stitution. Spratt’s Foods are made from wholesome, 
health-promoting meat-fibrine. Always ask for 
Spratt’s! Refuse substitutes! Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 


18 Congress St., Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Book | 


S HIS name signifies, this dog is a 
purely Scottish breed, and akin 


to a family made up of various 
kinds of strains of terriers, useful, smart 
and good-looking. Without exception all 
of these smaller Scottish dogs are of a 
game and hard-bitten kind; moreover, 
| they make exceptionally good companions. 
Their alert appearance which is intensified 
because of the up-carried, pricked ears, 
must be known to every observer. As a 
sort of proof of their popularity, the fact 
that their pictures are much used for 
advertising purposes, points to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Scottish dogs’ appearances. 
Famous authors, artists and poets have 
ever been prone to note and praise the 
Scottish terriers not only as vermin-de- 
stroying dogs but as the companions of the 
poor as well as the rich. Thus it is that a 
halo of romance surrounds the presence 
of practically every dog Scotland has 
given to the nations of the world. 





THE SCOTTISH TERRIER BEAUTIFUL 
By. Freeman Lloyd 


Because of the mountainous topography 
of North Britain, there is very little fox- 
hunting in the form of pursuing the red 
rascal with hounds. Where feathered and 
furred game is more or less plentiful, be- 
cause of the preservation of grouse and 
hares, the vermin which preys upon that 
game, has to be kept down. So foxes must 
be destroyed, else they would over-run the 
country and destroy game. So it is that 
only good and game terriers may be used 
to locate and help dislodge foxes from 
their dens in the earths, rocks and cairns. 

Strictly speaking, the exhibition Scot- 
tish terrier of the present time, may be 
something more than a_ far-removed 
cousin of the Cairn terrier, a smaller and 
perhaps handier dog to go to foxes in 
tight places. When the Scottish terrier 
proper is allowed to grow a full or long 
coat, we will recognize in him a resem- 
blance to the larger and longer bodied 
Skye terrier, a native of the Island of 


TYPICAL SCOTTISH TERRIER DOGS 
Noted breeders and exhibitors of the variety. John McOwen and Prentice Talmage (right) of Mendham, 
New Jersey ; 
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Skye, perhaps an older and longer line- 
aged breed than the Scottish terrier—as 
we now know him. 

There are two varieties of the Skye 
terrier—the prick-eared and the drop- 
eared. But it is seldom that the drop-eared 
dog is now seen. About forty years ago 
classes were given at the best shows in 
Britain, for prick-eared and semi-prick- 
eared Scottish terriers. Today, the bent- 
over eared dog has disappeared. This will 
in some way go to prove that the cock- 
eared dog is preferred because of the smart- 
er and more alert appearance that the high 
carried lugs undoubtedly give to any dog. 

Some there are who have rightly de- 
clared that the upright crop-eared dogs 
—as in the cases of the Boston terriers, 











INTERNATIONAL WINNING SCOTTIE 
English Champion, Rookery Repeater of Hitofa. 
Owner: Frank Spiekerman, Greenwich, Conn. 
black-and-tan, and white bull terriers, 
place those dogs at a disadvantage while 
in the water or going into a fox-earth— 
were they so inclined and of a suitable size 
for such a purpose. And so they would, 
for the reason that the liquid element and 
falling soil would surely enter the un- 
protected orifices of such dogs’ ears. Not 
so however with the Scottish terriers, the 
inside of whose ears are protected or 
armed with short, stiff bristle-like hairs. 
These natural-eared dogs throw back the 
leather of their ears while they swim 
towards an object or enter the den of 

some four-footed enemy. 


S an ultra-fashionable terrier, the 
Scottish terrier is as popular as any. 
He may be looked upon as one of the most 
salable of all terriers; his popularity in 
New York and the greater American 
cities may be noted because of his large 
ownership by that class of affluent women 
who take their walks abroad, mostly ac- 
companied by a dog of some kind—but 
always of pure breed. Several of the best 
of the world’s Scottish terriers are owned 
in the United States. No breed is better 
supported at the leading kennel events 
here and in Canada. 
At the first of the general dog shows, 
held in 1860, a class was given for 
“Scotch” terriers. In 1860 at Birmingham, 
England, all of the winners in the 
“Scotch” classes were Skye terriers. In 
London in 1864, the “Scotch” terriers were 
divided by weight: those over seven 
pounds; the others under seven pounds. 
Today, the weight of the Scottish ter- 
tier should be about eighteen pounds, for 
dogs, and sixteen pounds for bitches. 
Height about nine to twelve inches. 
More than ever this dog may be well 
described as the Scottish terrier beautiful. 


FIELD TRIALS AT 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


Une the presidency of Udo M. 
Fleischmann, of New York, and an 
efficient staff including 1. me Moon, secre- 
tary-treasurer, the annual trials of the En- 
glish Setter Field Trial Club for pointers 
and setters were run off at the Friends 
of the Hunting Dog estate, between Mount 
Holly and Medford, New Jersey. The 
course is an interesting and well arranged 
one, the dogs being cast off to the west- 
ward, to hunt a wide, bare country, before 
reaching a cover of woodlands. Still bear- 
ing to the left, they finished their bird- 
work on liberated quails in two or three 
fields of long grass. These Mexican birds 
were especially imported at a cost of 
twenty-four to thirty-six dollars a dozen. 
The price varies according to the season. 
The expressage is an added charge. The 
journey being a long one, and the early 
spring weather in the southern New Jer- 
sey latitudes more or less severe and wet, 
it was not to be expected that the birds 
would be strong on the wing, or given to 
wander far from where they were put 
down. So the scenting conditions could not 
have been over favorable for the com- 
peting dogs. Thus it was their work seem- 
ed to be all the more commendable. The 
odds were much against the bird dogs, 
rather than anything in their favor. 

Ever so many years ago a visit was 
paid to the first field trials held under the 
auspices of the E. S. C. A., whose presi- 
dent was George C. Thomas Jr., of Chest- 
nut Hill, Pennsylvania, owner of one of 
the greatest aggregations of high-class 
shooting and bench show setters ever seen 
in the country. Mr. Thomas now resides 
in California, where, with his son, he 
devotes much time to big-game fishing and 
writing books on the larger game fishes 
of the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

The late Frank Reilly of Medford, New 
Jersey, was another of the distinguished 
pioneers who conducted the E. S. 
to its pre-eminence among the sporting 
dog clubs of the Eastern states. And be 
it remembered that when Mr. Reilly was 
alive, Medford was headquarters for the 
hundreds who visited the old bottle-manu- 
facturing town, whose sporting glory has 
now seemingly departed, as has the pas- 
senger train service to the now practically 
hotel-less burg. But the inhabitants will 
still tell you about that,great English set- 
ter dog, Jersey Prince, ‘which not only sat 
and howled at the crepe on the door of the 
domicile of his dead master, but actually 
passed into the dog’s heaven two weeks 
after the demise of Medford’s doyen of 
sportsmen. As a native remarked: “No 
man and dog were ever fonder of one 
another.” 

Neither is the late Mr. Reilly’s riding 
horse, Silver, forgotten; for close by the 
bones of poor Prince that lie deep beneath 
the sod in the Club’s grounds, are those of 
the horse which carried his owner for 
many years. Silver was foaled in the year 
1900, and died in 1926. A tablet marks the 
resting place of dog and horse. 


geting touching memorial may be 
seen in the pavilion on the brow of 
the -_" overlooking the “bird field” on the 
F. D. Club’s estate. The more than or- 
dinarily ‘thoughtful presentation takes the 
form of a large, open, stone fireplace 
which on the occasion of our visit, was 
ablaze with huge pine logs. Under the 
mantel may be read the following: 

“This fireplace was given by his wife 
in memory of Dr. Otis O. Stickney, of 
Atlantic City, who departed this life, 
September 27, 1925. A gentleman and a 
true sportsman.” A beautiful sentiment! 
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FREE — Sittin 


On the scientific removal of worms 
in Dogs and Foxes of all breeds and 
ages, 
Send for Bulletin 

No. 652 on 
Dogs and Foxes 








For Dogs 
and Foxes 


Al; Gy BY Dependable—A 
oe 14 Parke- Davis 
“4 Zp roduct 


Nema Capsules are easy to 

give, safe, efficient and low 

in cost. Dogs and Foxes 

become worm infested at 

an early age. 

At Drug Stores 

Nema Worm Capsules in different 
sizes for varying ages and weights, 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-16-S 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 














THE PRACTICAL DOG 
BOOK 
BY EDWARD C. ASH 


A comprehensive work dealing with the 
buying, selling, breeding, showing, care 
and feeding of the dog, with authentic 
histories of all varieties hitherto unpub- 
lished. Over 230,000 words and 500 
photographs, woodcuts and drawings. A 
remarkable reference book. $7.50 


THE DERRYDALE PRESS 
127 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives 
them the experience that it takes to make that 
real hunting pal you will want next season. 
Send your dog to me now and you will not 
regret it on the opening day. Boarders wanted. 
Caring for matrons in whelp and raising pup- 
pies a specialty. 
PAUL OTTO 





Lonoke Arkansas 
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How To Keep 


Your DOG rasan N 
WELL : 


GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 


GLOVER’S 


Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regular- 
ly to raise thrifty puppies. 


Sold at Pet Shops, Drug Stores, De- 
partment and Sporting Goods Stores. 


FYREE valuable, illustrated book 


on the treatment and 
feeding of dogs: —Write 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 
119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


7 7 

I Am Not Quitting! 
As my Stud Dogs and choicest brood bitches are 
unsold, 1 wish to announce that I will continue the 
breeding of Super-Quality English Springers and 
English Setters, as during the past twenty years. 

10 QUEENLY SPRINGER MATRONS! 
In whelp to my International Champion Stud Dogs. 
Priced from $100.00 up. Their Litters will more 
than pay for them. Keep the winning puppies and 
sell the others. Now is the season to raise a Prize 
Litter! Write for catalog! 
20 BEAUTIFUL SPRINGER PUPS! 

Dog and bitch puppies of the world’s best breeding. 
Farm-reared. Hearty as cub bears! Guaranteed to 
make workers and retrievers. All colors. $40.00 up. 

BARGAINS! Winning English Setters. The Best 
Irish Water Spaniel Stud Dog in America. And a 
splendid Team of four Husky Dogs. Send for cata- 
log. Every dog not subject to duty and eligible 
A.K.C. Registration. All over distemper. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEvRIER, Prop. 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 











Wash Your Dog 
with this 
ON DERFUL 
NEW SOAP 


Here’s a soap you'll 
like—kills fleas, de- 
odorizes, keeps scalp 
healthy, insures 
glossy coat — and 
has a fragrance that 
makes it mighty pleasant to use. Send 25c for a bar 
today, postpaid. We'll also include free samples of 
Miller’s Dog Foods and a valuable dog book. 
ATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
632 state Street Battle Creek, Mich. 


Guaranteed to kill fleas 











THE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
FIELD TRIAL ASSOCIATION 


will hold its annual 


Class Prize Money of 
$5, $3, and $2. 
Judge: Dr. James Harr 
Rupert Kosza, Supt. 


30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





SPECIALTY SHOW 


in conjunction with the 


GREENWICH KENNEL CLUB, Inc. 


Sunday, June 7, 1931 


(Bench Show) 


(All-breed Show) 











SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
: a rn dogs that were worked 
last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
ground worker, Will do as good all-around work as any other spaniel, 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER. 


_ PERCY | K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF, _ 
English Springer Spaniels 


A very choice litter of Farm raised registered puppies 
4 months old and already retrieving. Just the right 
age to train for next fall's hunting. Dual Champior 
Flint of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
Choice of the litter $25.00. A beautiful daughter of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale in whelp. Price $100. 
One bred bitch $40.00. 


Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minnesota 


IRISH WATER 











Springer Spaniel & Duck Dog Trainer 





Let me train your Springer, Cocker, Police Dog, Ches- 
apeake, or Labrador into a tender mouthed retriever from 
land and water. Work through live and wood decoys, de- 
livering birds to hand without mouthing them. Work from 
land, boat or blind. Heel, down, charge, Etc. 

use a force system that is humane, does not cower 
the dog or take the fine spirit out of him as “‘Little Yen’’ 
would say; still teaches him who is boss. They don’t have 
to be natural retrievers for me to make retrievers of them. 

I trained Becerlys Ben who won the Water Event at Ed- 
gerton, Wis., in 1926. Working through live and wood decoys. 

I trained the Highway Team, three nineteen months old 
Springers and handled them when they won twenty three 
places including four firsts in the trials held in Canada, New 
York and Wis. My first and only time at any field trials. 

If you want a dog that you can handle and have the 
same control over as you would a driving horse I am the 
Boy who can turn him out. 

Promising young stock for sale. 

References kindly permitted by Mr. Freeman Lloyd. 
Kennel Editor Field & Stream. Mr. Frank —_ Kennel 
Editor New York Herald-Tribune. Mr. A. C. Gifford. 
Owner Winnebago Kennels, Oshkosh, Wis. 


GEO. C. WALTERS 


4702 No. 14 St. Omaha, Nebr. 


DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 

magazine, with many pictures, and all 

dog subjects and news from all sections. 

$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20c. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 

















WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 


| NEW! 














The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO’ A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since using these collare last season I would not be without them for 
any amount ae J consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
= to make. I = a— resulta with less work = dat ag Te. any 
lar I ever ADY 
The “Best Police A} Bird-dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar In one. By Mat. Postpatp, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportamen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


Dr. Stickney, one of the founders of 
this club, owned a number of great field 
trial and gundogs including the pointer 
Champion, Seaview Rex and the English 
setters, Seaview Liberty Lady and Sea- 
view Battlebrook Ben. On the walls of 
the observatory are many pictures of 
pointers, setters, game birds and wildfowl, 
the last mentioned the work of Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. Recently painted pictures 
of pointers were exhibited by W. B. 
Tallman and Mr. Muller, both adepts at 
conveying to their canvases not only por- 
traits of bird dogs, but the peculiarities of 
their poses or stances while pointing game 
and backing other dogs. 

As before remarked most of the work 
—and good work at that—was observed in 
the bird fields, the Members’ All Age 
stake having as winners Easman Jacobus’ 
Trotter’s Momoney, first; Raymond 
Hoagland’s Rumson Farm Madge, sec- 
ond; F. W. Darling’s Hiker Jersey Joe 
and Dr. W. C. Harris’ Rock Manor Pat, 
equal third. The winners in the Members’ 
Derby were: D. W. Hopkins’ Annapoli- 
tan, first; A. M. Pullen’s Great Alexander 
Patsy, second; R. M. and A. S. Heck- 
scher’s Belleview Bill and A. W. Valen- 
tine’s Great Alexander’s Queen, equal 
third. Junior All Age stake: Dr. W. F. 
Vail’s pointer, Nepken Sport, first; Rum- 
son Farm Kennels pointer, Rumson Farm 
Madge, second; Jacob France’s pointer, 
Forest Flower, third. Free For All stake. 
Dr. W. F. Vail’s pointer, Rosedale Jack, 
first; same owner’s pointer Nepken Caro- 
lina Bill, second; A. B. Freeman’s pointer 
Comanche Quelle, third. 


THE COATS OF SPANIELS 


OR marsh and waterfowl shooting, 

a curly or wavy-coated spaniel will be 
found the better dog to withstand the ex- 
treme rigors of the elements. It is the 
quantity of oil in a dog’s skin that has 
much to do with the formation of the hair 
fibres on the dog’s body. The more oil in 
the sac at the root of the single hair, the 
more crinkly or curly it becomes. 

It is the profusion of grease in your 
water-dog’s hide that gives him his curled 
coat; and, as often as not, a decidedly 
offensive odor that is at its worst when a 
dog is drying out after a day’s hunting. 

The curly-coated English water spaniel 
of the springer-size is seemingly extinct. 


FIELD TRIAL SPRINGERS 
Rufton Remodel and Firesqual (winners). Owner: 
F. C. Perkins. Handler: W. H. Hand, East 
Hampton, N. Y. 
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It is desirable to have a flat coat for a 
bench show and cover-hunting spaniel. 
For a water-spaniel, both for working and 
exhibition purposes, a curly coated spaniel 
is required, for the reason that American 
wildfowl shooting conditions, during the 
winter, are about as trying and bad as they 
possibly can be. : : 

The general utility attainments of all 


hold a hare by its enormous ears which ap- 
proximate, in length and breadth, those of 
the mule-eared jack rabbits of our west- 
ern plains. At the side of the slave walks 
an excellent specimen of the breed of the 
greyhound of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow. As was usual even in the later 
centuries—a period now described as 
medieval—the old Egyptian greyhound was 


ENGLISH GREYHOUNDS 


The winning team of “‘Gamecock”’ greyhounds at the New York and Boston Shows 1931. Owner: Geo. S. 
West, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


heights and weights of springer spaniels 
was never more aptly sensed and described 
than by an American breeder of these gun 
dogs: 

“What a lot of springer spaniels you 
have !” 

“Yes.” 

“And of so many 

weights and colors?” 

“I don’t mind that: all of them are good 
hunters and water dogs.” 

This prompt reply would have pleased 
any questioner. 


THEGREYHOUND’SANTIQUITY 


different heights, 


HOSE who haye visited Florida and 

other holiday resorts, where the ele- 
ments have been warm yet bracing, have 
seen much greyhound racing It is true 
that some people have tried their best (or 
worst) to destroy dog racing, which is 
now one of the greatest of the sporting 
and sightseeing attractions in European 
and other countries, including the Orient. 
For where there is gayety there must be 
the sports and pastimes—enjoyments or 
recreations for the people. It is true that 
greyhound racing is comparatively a new 
sport; but it has caught the public taste; 
and what the public likes, the public will 
have. The greyhound breed of dogs must 
be pretty well as old as the hills. Accord- 
ing to the careful drawing made from a 
painting found in the necropolis at Thebes, 
it would appear that during the 17th 
Egyptian Dynasty there was very little 
difference between the greyhounds of that 
remote period and the greyhounds of to- 
day. The “Return from The Chase” shows 
a black slave walking along with a dead 
antelope slung over his shoulders: he 
grasps together the animal’s four feet with 
the span of his capacious hand, while with 
the left arm thrown over the neck of the 
buck (the hook of the hold being at the 
boy’s elbow) the other hand is left free to 


decorated with a costly collar with its | 


two rows of gems and burnished gold. 
Greyhounds have always been considered 
as part of the appurtenances of the rich 
and wealthy. The Welsh proverb says: “A 
gentleman is known by his horse, his hawk 
and his greyhound.” 

In ancient times, the greyhound was 
considered as a valuable present, especially 
by the ladies, with whom it appears to 
have been a particular favorite; as for in- 
stance, the wife of Robert Bruce when a 
prisoner of Edward I, in the year 1304, 
“had three men and three women ser- 
vants, three greyhounds, plenty of game 
and fish, and the fairest house in the 
manor.” In a manuscript of Froissart, 
quoted by Montfaucon there is an illu- 
minated view of Isabella’s splendid en- 
trance into Paris, in 1324. A greyhound 
attends her, with a flag, ornamented with 
fleur de lys, about his neck. In a very old 
romance called Sir Eglemore, a princess 
tells the knight that if he was inclined to 
hunt, she would, as an especial mark of 
her favor, give him an excellent grey- 
hound, so swift that no deer could escape 
from his pursuit: 

“Syr, if you be of huntynge fond, 

I shall you gyve a good grey hounde 
That is dunne as a doo: 

For as I am a trewe gentylwoman, 

There was never deer that at he ran, 
That might escape him fro.” 


CREATE FOUNDATION FOR 
STUDY OF DOG’S CARE 


REATION of the Chappel Kennel 

Foundation with the object of ad- 
vancing the welfare of “man’s best friend” 
through better breeding, better feeding 
and the more humane care of dogs, was 
made known at Rockford, Ill., on March 
10, by P. M. Chappel on the eve of de- 


parture for New York where he was to | 


board the S. S. Leviathan for a two- 


Healthy Breeders 
produce 


Healthy Pups 


“Both my Field 
rial winners 
‘Senator Tom’ and 
“Bell's Boy’ were 
conditioned for 
their running in 
This new, scientifically. Ge Eestucty sae 
balanced dog ration builds $ a 7 Those 
vitality for both sire and [R09 “Asa food 
dam. Supplies brood for becod matrons 
bitches with elements de- I have neverfound 
manded by Nature as the equaland asa 
demonstrated by dog’s puppy food, there 
preference for it over ] ig none better.” 
other foods. Test Thoro- U.R. Fisnet, 


Bread. Mail coupon. Hope, Indiana 











The ThoroBread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
I want: (Biscuit (Meal [Crackels 
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TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blood-lines, including In- 
ternational Ch. Racket’s Rummy, Imp. Ch. Glenview 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Kose. 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances. 


S. Mervyn eo Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 








Here's LNETING COMFORT 


lor YOU 
aul YOUR DOG! 


The new Bird Dog’s Palace, with improved back 
design. Curved and tapered to fit the body of your 
car, clamps rigidly on the = of any 
car and does not touch 

Additional room and insulated. it is more com- 
fortable for the dogs. 

Suitab! i dertenne oe pointers or setters. The 2-dog 
size, length 48inches, with curved front end, whieh 
permits its use alsoon smaller cars with short run- 
ning-board, Price $17.50. Without curved front 
end, length 44 inches, Price $15.00. One-dog size, 
length 87 inches, Price $12.50. Large Police Dog 
size, Price $15.00, ww - a De axe Rear Model for 
any trunk rack, Price $20.00. 





DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY, Golden City, Mo. 
LLL DOE LO NLL ENCE RELL AD AAA A 











Greyhounds Extraordinary! 


THE BREEDER OF GOLDEN SEAL 
(English Waterloo Cup Winner) and nu- 
merous other celebrated greyhounds, has 
several first-class and promising dogs, 
bitches, puppies and saplings for disposal. 
Norcot Jesstz, in her puppy year, the fast- 
est bitch in England, in whelp to the speed- 
iest dog in the world, is for sale. Jessie is 
extremely good looking as a show grey- 
hound. Further Particulars: Joseph Walker, 
The Glebe, Norcot Road, Reading, England. 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Trainingis an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It is profusely illustrated. Now in its 2nd 
Edition. 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 
authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training is an 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as spo rting and show 
dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collection. 
The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply and 
concisely described by a thoroughly practical 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. stovd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 


for the sportsman at home and abroad. 


These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 
training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting friend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
Spare a few minutes of your day’s time and 
rejoice in the ownership of a perfect gun 


dog and incomparable companion. 


Tf your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL enna? AND THEIR TRAINING— 
2.00—post prepaid 
Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & oree6? $2.50 
ALL SPANIELS AND THE 
TRAINING 


oof Se 
o oor , tor 
S559) 83-2 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 
Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR | Bo 
TRAININ - 2.505, for 
an aa. 75 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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months’ tour of European dog centres. 

Mr. Chappel and his brothers, E. J. 
and E. E., all of Rockford and long prom- 
inent in dog and sport circles both there 
| and abroad for endowments to dog and 
| dog research projects, propose to carry 
| on their future dog philanthropies through 
the medium of the Foundation. 

Although the United States dog popula- 
tion has increased tremendously in the last 
decade, Mr. Chappel stated, the increase 
in popular knowledge concerning the dog 
and his habits has not been nearly so great. 
The Foundation will not only seek to 
encourage dog ownership and teach pro- 
per care of the dog but will also strive 
to raise the level of dog standards. Re- 
search projects in canine genetics and nu- 
trition will be carried on in cooperation 
with established agencies and work with 
veterinarians, dog organizations, humane 
societies, and the like, to improve dog 
conditions generally and to reduce illness 
and death losses. Facts will be passed on 
to dog owners as developed. 

Mr. Chappel indicated that one of the 
early projects would be a study of the 
problem of keeping dogs in city apart- 
ments. This study will attempt to uncover 
not only the actual conditions under which 
dogs are kept in apartments but also evolve 
facts that will enable the city dweller to 
keep his dog with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of happiness for the ani- 
~ 2 

J. Brosemer, formerly junior animal 
Bn fod sen of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and nationally known 
as a breeder and fancier, has been placed 
in charge of the activities of the Foun- 
dation, which will have its headquarters 
in Rockford. 

The dog, Mr. Chappel pointed out, was 
the first animal domesticated by man, and 
is the only animal that has been his faith- 
ful servant in every clime. It is estimated 
that there are now in the United States 
over eight million dogs, or one to every 
four families. While practically all other 
animals are declining in nunibers, the dog 
population is gaining steadily, a fact prob- 
ably explained by man’s realization that 
the dog is the last link binding him to 


nature. 


COCKER SPANIELS’ WEIGHT 





A a meeting of the Cocker Spaniel 
I 


3reeders’ Club of New England, 


| recently held at Boston, Mass., the large 
|assembly was addressed by William T. 
| Payne, one of the oldest and most suc- 
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twenty-four pounds has been helpful to 
the breed, inasmuch as the cockers shown 
to-day are nearer of a size, thus giving 
the judges far greater opportunity of 
selecting a more uniform specimen for the 
winners’ class. He further stated that 
there had been a marked improvement 
made in refinement, probably due to the 
great increase in the number of breeders 
and the devoting of more thought and 
time to breeding ; but, in his judgment, the 
standard suited the winning dog of to-day, 
as well as it did the winning dog at the 
time of its adoption. At the close of his 
address, one of the eight cockers brought 
in by members was placed on a raised 
platform and criticized. Then came an- 
other comparison until each dog had been 
thoroughly discussed. 

As the audience abandoned their chairs 
and gathered around the eight-foot plat- 
form, Mr. Payne was besieged with ques- 
tions from experienced breeders, judges 
and novices alike. No question was too 
great, or too small to receive a clear, in- 
telligent answer and its application to one 
of the eight cockers. 


THE MAJESTIC MASTIFF 


HERE are certain indications that 

point to a return of the once great 
popularity in the country of the English 
mastiff. About forty years ago the breed 
was of paramount importance among the 
non-sporting dogs at American bench 
shows. There was quite a furore when 
such significant animals as the cham- 
pions Minting, Cambrian Princess, Ilford 
Chancellor and others appeared in the 
judging rings at New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia and other of the more prominent 
“doggie” centers of the East. Today, 
mastiffs are few and far between, but, as 
before remarked, there appears to be a 
well-backed movement with an pote 
and upward trend on behalf of the inter- 
ests of this highly attractive, ancient and 
noble breed. 

Like the bulldog, the Old English mas- 
tiff was first produced in the country from 
which it takes its name. It has been there 
since the earliest times of which there is 
any reliable record. Whether the old 
mastiffs and the earlier bulldogs were 
each descended from the other, is not 
known; but there is some reason to be- 
lieve such was the case. Now, as everyone 
knows, there is a vast difference between 
the heights and weights of the two breeds. 
The male mastiff should not be less than 
thirty inches high at the shoulder, and 


HAPPY FAMILY ON LONG ISLAND 
This perfectly contented quartet may be seen any day on a lawn near Islip. The fawn was bottle-fed 


cessful producers of the show dogs of this 
breed. 

| In referring to the present standard 
he stated it was debated for over eighteen 
months before its adoption. He felt the 
reduction of weight from twenty-eight to 


weigh over one hundred and_ seventy 
pounds. The bulldog, comparatively 4 
much shorter legged dog, may ex- 
ceed fifty-five pounds in weight; but 1s 
generally much more preferred whet 
around forty-five pounds in avoirdupois. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
THE ART OF TRAINING 


HOSE of us whose acquaintance with 

dogs is but casual cannot easily realize 
the extent to which it is possible to de- 
velop intelligence where association is 
really intimate, based upon appreciation 
and fostered by confidence. 

It is now quite a number of years ago 
that I first met Roy Strickland at Med- 
ford, New Jersey, during the field trials 
of the English Setter Club. My first im- 
pression of the man was that he had a 


DOG TRAINING 


Strickland simply ordered Brownie to do 
anything that any of us in the gallery sug- 
gested we would like to see him do. There 
was no severity in any of the commands. 
Many things the dog understood the first 
time. Some of the more complicated per- 
formances required repetition and addi- 
tional explanation before the dog seemed 
to get it. It never took him long, however, 
and there was at no time the slightest sug- 
gestion of temper shown by either of the 


EXTRAORDINARY 


Setters and pointer broken by Roy Strickland, Bolivar, N. Y. Jordan Farm Abe (left), Brownie and Sandy 


natural and deep understanding of dogs. 
I took a liking to him then and there, and 
have never had cause to change my mind. 

Roy Strickland is now in full charge of 
John Messer’s kennels at Bolivar, New 
York. I have met him a number of times 
and on at least one occasion have been 
called upon to judge his entries in field 
trial competition. The dogs handled by 
Roy Strickland have always performed as 
though a fine confidence and mutual under- 
standing existed between them. 

It was during one of the pheasant cham- 
pionships near Buffalo, however, that I 
first had opportunity of seeing a dog per- 
form for Roy in a really unusual way. 
This dog was a pointer named Brownie 
and he was not a competitor in the field 
trials, although I understood he was a very 
reliable shooting dog in the field. A num- 
ber of us went out in front of the club 
house one afternoon to see Strickland put 
3rownie through his paces. 


HILE we stood there looking on, 

Roy ordered Brownie to go out to a 

straw stack about 500 yards ahead and 
climb up on it. The dog did so. There he 
stood majestically looking back to his han- 
dler for further instructions. Strickland 
ordered him to jump down from the stack 
and go over to an automobile along the 
road and climb up on the hood. The dog 
did so, to the amazement of all of us. Next 
Brownie was ordered to go over to a stub- 
by tree and climb up into it. He was un- 
certain at first which tree was meant, but 
a few words of explanation from his han- 
dler and the dog understood exactly the 
one he was to try. After some little effort 
he managed to climb up into that tree. 
I shall not attempt to dwell on all the 
things Brownie did on that occasion. Suf- 
fice it to say that the dog showed almost 
human intelligence. These were no parlor 
stunts—for the stage was not set and 


performers. Always the dog was wanting 
to do what his master wanted him to do— 
and always he did it as quickly as he 
understood. And the extent of his under- 
standing was amazing. Most of us can 
understgnd teaching a dog to do some set 
stunt; but too few of us understand edu- 
cating a dog to the point where canine 
understanding is capable of interpreting 
and doing whatever is ordered. 

3rownie is dead, but Strickland’s love 
of him will never die. Perhaps the most 
amazing thing about the whole proposi- 
tion is that which Strickland accomplished 
with Brownie was not just a freak ex- 
perience. It isn’t as tough by good for- 
tune or otherwise he just happened to be 
mg to get that one dog to do these things. 

He has proven that he can repeat with 
other pupils, and therein lies the indica- 
tion that as a teacher of canines he is in 
a class of his own. 

Roy Strickland now has several Irish 
setters which he has developed to the 
extent that they rank about on a par with 
Brownie in the things they will do for 
their handler. Not only does he have a 
team of them which are driven to a sled 
in the winter, but any one of them will 
also climb trees at his command or per- 
form any of the many other stunts similar 
to those I myself have seen Brownie per- 
form. When more of us learn really to get 
at the heart of a dog as Strickland has 
done, then the brain power we see ex- 
hibited by the dogs we are teaching will 
be immeasurably increased. 


A HANDLER’S COMMENT 


N Page 107 of the recent March issue 
we published a Question and Answer 
under the caption: “Blinking Pointer.” 
One of our valued readers, Mr. T. G. 
Dunham of Warren, Ohio, read our 
answer and made short comment, which 
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(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
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Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
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on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 
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we publish in this month’s issue. In reply 
to my letter to Mr. Dunham thanking 
him for his kindness and interest in hav- 
ing written the following letter was re- 
reived and it is published herewith be- 
cause of its likely interest for a great 
number of our readers: 

“That particular item caught my atten- 
tion, probably from the fact that in speak- 
ing about his pointer dog your reader who 
asked the question said that the dog was 
not at all gun shy, but would circle the 
point and then establish it again, which to 
my mind would not indicate that the dog 
had yet become bird shy. I would not call 

a dog bird shy or a blinker unless he 
Me. signs of having scented birds and 
avoids not only pointing them, but even 
the vicinity in which the birds are located. 

“T have hunted and owned bird dogs for 
some forty years, have done a good deal 
of my own training, and like to study dogs 
and their characters. I always try to rea- 
son out why a dog does certain things and 
what his reason for doing it is. In the case 
of the pointer referred to above, it might 
be that this dog had an idea it was a good 
plan to head off his game toward the ap- 
proaching shooter. You know there have 
been several articles recently published 
about good bird dogs circling their game. 
Furthermore, it is considered quite an art 
for an intelligent dog to circle a running 
prairie chicken or a ringneck pheasant 
and head him off. Another point is that 
a dog with a good nose might circle game 
to get the wind or scent more in his favor. 


F I had this pointer and he made a 

point, I would keep as far back from 
him as possible and when he had estab- 
lished the point, would make a wide circle 
so as to come up in front of him so that he 
could see what I was doing. Then on sub- 
sequent points I would reduce the angle 
until I would be coming up sideways on 
him and finally in his rear if he still held 
the point. At any rate, it is a nice prob- 


TREE CLIMBERS 
Abe and Brownie go aloft 


lem to study the situation and find out if 
one can what is the reason for that 
pointer circling the birds after once estab- 








lishing the point. Do not think the owner 
ought to scold him or try to control it at 


| present (as you mentioned) for fear of 
| developing some shyness, either in respect 


to birds or the shooting. I have had ex- 


| perience with breaking-in shy dogs and 


also dogs w hich were inclined to be blink- 
| ers, and in handling such, it is a matter of 


doing the right thing at the right time. 

“I have seen the conditions in Ohio 
change from good to bad and there hardly 
seems any chance now for the hunter w ho 
enjoys shooting over a bird dog. I shot in 
the days when we had spring shooting and 
went after woodcock on the Fourth of 
July and all that is now left is a little fall 
woodcock shooting and two or three days 
on the ringnecks.” These practical hints 
are appreciated. A mutual understanding 
between a man and his dog means every- 
thing. 


AN OLD-TIMER’S STORY 


F many of our readers are as interested 
as I always am in reading about “the 

good old days”, then the publication of the 
following letter will prove more than weil 
worth while. It came in from Mr. W. E. 
Hookway of Syracuse, New York. It is 
bound to bring fond memories to many, 
especially those of us who began our 
hunting days somewhat longer ago than 
the present century. I know that a good 
many of our readers will feel as deeply 
indebted to Mr. Hookway as I do for 
sending in the following story of a dog 
he knew many years ago: 

“The first gun I ever fired was when I 
was four years old. The thrill of that day 
has never left me. 

“After an extended period on ducks and 
at the trap, I went down to a gun store. 
Two cakes of ice covered the bottom of 
this store’s cellar and on the ice were in- 
numerable grouse and woodcock. Ship- 
ments were made to New York twice a 
week. Packages of birds were received by 
express every night during the season. I 
was sitting on the counter when a middle- 
sized man entered with a basket on his 
arm. The basket contained a lot of fine 
woodcock—no rumpled feathers, no torn 
skin, no dog marks. In fact, they looked 
just as if they had died going to sleep; 
every one in full plumage. The proprietor 
said: ‘Jim, take this young fellow hunt- 
ing.’ That was the beginning of my friend- 
ship with the greatest small-game hunter 
of all time in central New York. I told 
him I would give him $5.00 just to let 
me go with him. He said: ‘O. K. Meet me 
at the depot with your dog at 6:15. I 
was there long before that. We went west 
of Syracuse and he killed nine grouse over 
my handsome setter. I told him that night 
that I could go again the next day, but 
could not give him another $5.00, a 
that I could get a horse. He said: ‘O. 
That’s the ticket. We will have a a 
time.’ I drove to his house at 6 A. M. and 
waited until he ate. He got out the gun 
and put on his coat and out from under the 
table came the heroine of this story— 
‘Kit.’ 

“She was an undersized red setter look- 
ing somewhat like a fox, with bright and 
intelligent-looking eyes, but she had all 
the hair from her legs, tail and ears cut 
off by shears, and Kit was not any hand- 
somer for it. I could not understand so 
renowned a hunter having a dog like that 
and yet he called her a hunting dog, com- 
paring her to my dog, which was a white 
setter with mahogany ears and a saddle 
over his back, a handsome animal. Soon 
I was to get the surprise of my life. After 
driving eighteen miles we reached Oswego 
County and got out where a trout brook 
crossed the road. This brook extended 
across the fields for half a mile. On each 
side of the brook were alders and cedars. 
Jim said, ‘Choose which ever side you 
want,’ and I took the side next to the 
chestnut and pine woods, as the birds 
would all go towards the woods. He said 
that was all right, as he had walked be- 
hind me all the day -before and had seen 
I was not careless. We parted soon and 
his gun cracked as I heard some grouse 
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flush. I asked him if he got one and he 
said yes. The next was a woodcock. After 
the same sort of thing had taken place 
eight times, I said: ‘It’s a darn funny 
thing that all the birds go to you out in 
the meadows.’ He said, ‘Come on over 
and see something.’ I got there promptly ; 
he was walking right in the meadow. He 
said: ‘Watch Kit, she is trailing a wood- 
cock. Do you want to shoot it?’ I replied 
that I did, and he told me to put my gun 
up in an opening and he designated which 
opening. I demurred, saying it would not 
go there. He said: ‘Do as I tell you if 
you want to hunt with me, but watch Kit.’ 
He said: ‘Put it up.’ Kit backed up and 
got opposite him and he said low, ‘Come 
on. She did, as fast as any dog could 
run. The woodcock flushed and went to 
that opening. I pulled the trigger and 
down it came. A boy’s first game bird. 
You can imagine the thrill of joy I had! 
I saw Kit drive the same way many times 
that day. My dog found not a bird. Kit 
was always there first. She was too fast 
and too smart for my setter. 

“That was the first day; but later when 
the leaves were off we took an early morn- 
ing train for Mallory, not far from Syra- 
cuse. It was a grand morning, frosty, the 
sun shining and the leaves scurrying be- 
fore the wind. We soon came to a beech- 
nut ridge, but we had no sooner gotten on 
the ridge than the grouse commenced to 
get up and go. We went around them and 
drove them on the ridge again, but while 
Kit was all a-tremble, she would come to 
Jim and say by looks that it was not her 
fault, the birds simply would not lie. Jim 
said, ‘I'll get them.’ He clapped his hands 
and told Kit to go at ’em. Then he said: 
‘Now we will eat our lunch and Kit will 
do the trick.’ We went out into the pas- 
ture and sat on a log. All the time I could 
hear Kit barking, running fast and furious 
and barking all the time. I killed three 
grouse flying to a thicket in the pasture. 
We had a smoke, then Jim put his fingers 
to his mouth and gave a shrill whistle. 
Kit came in presently and Jim said: 
‘That's enough of that kind of work, now 
let’s get them.’ Kit approached a thicket 
of scrub pine and pointed. Jim got on the 
other side and said low, ‘Come on, Kit,’ 
and she did come—nearly catching the 
grouse. Jim let it get out what I thought 
was a long ways. The gun cracked and 
down came the bird. He told Kit to fetch 
it and she did. She did not mouth the bird 
or pinch it. 


N fifty years I have seen only two real 

retrievers; the other retrieving by 
head. It continued the same the rest of 
the afternoon. Kit either found them hid 
away, or Jim saw them in the tops of the 
big pines or hemlocks. We had the limit, 
which was twenty-four that year, when 
we reached the depot. This is a true 
record of what I call a grouse dog. Kit 
died giving birth to puppies and I know 
two persons who were not dry-eyed when 
we lowered her into a grave on her favor- 
ite hunting ground. Kit could also do won- 
derful work on snipe, the hunting of which 
was allowed in the spring forty years 
ago. Once she swam across a river with 
a package of matches in her mouth and 
took them to Jim. 

“I remember many interesting things 
in connection with various performances 
by Kit. Once she went back six miles and 
found a pouch of shot and brought it to 
her owner. I did not see this, but her 
Owner and another hunter said that it 
was so. I know that once she went back 
four miles and got a tobacco pouch, and I 
have known her to bring our mittens on 
many occasions. In fact, I used to drop 
my gloves so that she would go back and 
get them. I hear lots of people talking 


about grouse dogs, but most of them do 
not even know what a real grouse dog is— 
not unless they may have had the privilege 
years ago of seeing one that was hunted 
by a market hunter. A grouse dog to be 
really good must be fast and wide and stay 
until his owner finds him. I have one now 
that I hunt with a bell.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


HANDLING A BLINKER 
I have just read your reply to the question of 


Jud Lancaster _as published on Page 107 of the 


March issue. This letter and your reply are pub- 
lished under the heading “Blinking Pointer,” and 
all you have said to Mr. Lancaster is very good. 

However, there is another very simple plan 


that struck me would be good for the owner to | 
try. When his 5 da points, let the owner circle the | 


dog so that the dog sees him coming up. Then 


the dog has no chance to circle his game. If this | 


works, then gradually cut down the angle of ap- 
proach from in front ,until the dog sees there is 
no harm in the owner’s approach from any angle. 

Will you please pass this on to the party if you 
have his address? This dog is not gun shy and 
not a blinker if hc again establishes a point after 
circling, but might become such if scolded or 
abused too much to correct that ~- of circling. 

. Dunnam 


RUNNING FITS 


Ques.—What do you believe is the best way 
to avoid running fits? 
J. M. Jones. 


Ans.—I know of nothing better than to feed 
sound, force-dried biscuits. Some of these con- 
tain less than 3 per cent of moisture. Ten per 
cent of moisture is a low average in other bis- 
cuits. This standard of less than 3 per cent mois- 
ture for the biscuits, as mentioned, which is 
accomplished by the fact that they are force- dried, 
produces a food which is very helpful in prevent- 
ing running fits. [Ep.] 


IRISH SETTERS 


Quves.—For some time I have been reading 
your articles in Fiero & Stream and enjoy 
them very much. I am very much inclined to 
disagree with you in your attitude toward 
the bench-show Irish setters, and particularly 
the statement in your March article as follows: 
“This means that color, coat, conformation, ears 
and tail must be relegated to the background 
when bench-show standards interfere with the 
more fundamental of a keen desire to hunt.” 

G. W. Linpsay. 

Ans.—I am rather inclined to believe you 
have misunderstood me. Let me try to clear the 
point. Suppose I have a good Irish setter bitch 
that I want to breed and suppose I know of 
two stud dogs. One is a bench-show champion 
and has had but very little actual experience 
in the field. The other is the best Irish setter 
field dog I know, but wouldn’t have a China- 
man’s chance to win on the bench. In this case 
I would select the field dog without an instant’s 
hesitation. Most of the Irish setter fanciers 
would select the bench champion and pass up 
the field dog. I know this to be a fact. 

But, on the other hand, if two dogs were 
available, both equally good in the field, one 
a bench champion and the other not—I would 
select the bench champion every time. In what 
I have written, all I have meant to imply is 
that Irish setter breeders should reverse them- 
selves. Field ability should come first and 
conformation second. Today with too many of 
them it is conformation first and field ability 
second. Wherever we can get th—why, o 
course, let’s look toward that end! [Ep.] 


LLEWELLIN SETTERS 

Qves.—Kindly tell me what a Llewellin setter 
is and what relation it has to the setter breed. 
Also kindly tell me what crosses will get what 
is commonly termed a Llewellin setter. 

Wynn Jones. 

Ans.—A good many years ago in England, 
the late R. Purcell Llewellin mixed up his 
breeding operations with setters until he finally 
produced the type of individuals he was seeking. 
Thereafter setters whose blood lines trace 
back directly to the dogs produced by Mr. 
Llewellin have since been known as the Llewellin 
strain of English setter. The Llewellin is not 
a breed. It is a strain within a breed. All 
Llewellins are English setters (though, of course, 
all English setters are not Llewellins). 

You ask what crosses will get what is com- 
monly termed a_ Llewellin setter. You can- 
not produce a_ Llewellin setter today except 
by mating individuals which themselves are 
already 100 per cent of the Llewellin strain. 

I shall conclude by stating that in my judg- 
ment it is a mistake to be swayed by the desire 
that a setter trace 100 per cent Llewellin blood. 
Years ago when the first Llewellins came to 


this country they proved their merit. Gladstone | 


was one of the early Llewellins to show his 
class and reproduce his quality. Count Noble was 
another. But the merit of the strain has gone to 
seed and it is time for new out-crosses. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEP’T.) 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ wa 


. ° 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 
Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
F 1eLp & Stream. His other book on training, 

“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 


1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 


Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Erect This Yard 
Yourself 


...in 15 minutes’ time 
A 2 4 
4 PAR } 








U. 8. Pat. Nee. 


and Other Small Animals 


Handy “Buffalo” Portable Fencing makes a strong 
attractive enclosure for dogs, puppies, and other 
small animals, chickens, or fowl. It is constructed 
in panels, and to erect a yard, you merely push the 
panel legs into the ground and wire (or clip) the 
ends xr" Larger sizes are supplied with gates. 
pecial Assortment No. 1-A costs only 
$26. jo. Madd eh 00 extra if ‘‘Buffalo’’ Wire Pat- 
ented Fence Clips are desired.) and makes an en- 
closure 7’ x 14’ x 5’ high, including gate. . . . Book- 
let No. 83-G contains all the facts: Send for it to 

Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine. 

574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“BUFFALO” Portable Fencing 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids. Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P." CO, 
Box 15, MeNeill. Miss. 
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Edited by Horace MITCHELL 


FEEDING YOUNG 
RINGNECKS 


HE rations which you select for 
your newly-hatched pheasants will 
play a most important part in the 
success of your work. Whether you 
are rearing but one brood from state eggs 
or a thousand broods from eggs that are 
your own, the matter of food must be 
given deep consideration. An expensive 
mixture, or one that is bothersome to pre- 
pare, will materially affect your profits. 
And certainly the “cooperator” with state 
eggs should keep his work on as economi- 
cal a basis as does the commercial breeder. 

There are a number of exceptionally 
fine foods for pheasants on the market 
now. Some are manu- 
factured particularly for 
the game breeder, others 
have been hitherto pre- 
pared for domestic poul- 
try. All are good if they 
have produced the desir- 
ed health and growth in 
the birds. I do not wish 
any reader of this Depart- 
ment to assume that I 
condemn all feeds ex- 
cept those which I rec- 
ommend. There is more 
than one good way to 
raise ringnecks. My 
chief concern is to stress 
strict economy and high- 
est efficiency. In most 
cases, the cost of rear- 
ing one pheasant may be 
reduced without lower- 
ing the quality of the 
bird an iota. Novices 
have had fine success 
with the special foods 
advertised in this De- 
partment. Newcomers to the field have 
also reared fine stock with the poultry 
feeds. 

The important matters about the choice 
of foods are: To stick to the kind selected 
and to continue feeding it throughout the 
season. Sudden changes in diet are often 
disastrous. 

My system of feeding the young ring- 
necks is as follows: Should a certain food 
appeal to you, that is the best feed for 
you to use; if you prefer another kind, 
then that is the one you should give your 
birds. I believe there is a great deal in 
the fact that the breeder likes a certain 
mixture and is confident that it will cause 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











his birds to grow fast and keep in good 
condition. Psychology binds us to many 
things and does not do a whit of harm. 

For many years I have fed a good brand 
of commercial baby-chick starter to all 
the young game birds from the time that 
they were two days old. yy starter is 
mixed and marketed only in New Eng- 
land and a narrow strip a ne New 
York State, so it would be impractical to 
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. ‘ week the young pheas- 


One of the brood coops used last season by Dana Philbrick of Maine. Mr. 
Philbrick and his family are enthusiastic game farmers 


advise it for breeders outside of this terri- 
tory. A competing New England grain 
mixer says that this company is strong 
for bran and uses a good deal of it in their 
feeds, so any other brand of high quality 
having clean grains and containing a 
fairly high percentage of bran ought to 
be as good. I am enthusiastic about this 
particular feed because it has helped us 
tremendously in raising good birds at re- 
duced costs. 

A few days before the first lot of ring- 
neck eggs are due to hatch, we buy this 
baby-chick starter in one hundred-pound 
lots. It is much cheaper per pound when 
bought in such quantities. The eggs pip, 


the hen is shut on the nest, and about 
forty-eight hours later the brood is moved 
to a coop on short grass in the sun. An 
hour or two later the first mash is pre- 
pared. It is nothing more complicated than 
the starter. I use it just as it comes from 
the bag and moisten it with water until 
the mass is just crumbly-wet. Sweet or 
sour milk may be used instead of water if 
desired. The food is stirred well so that 
it all has the same consistency. 

About a tablespoonful is allowed for 
each bird in the coop. At times, when the 
foster-mother appears to be extraordinar- 
ily hungry after her two days without 
food, we put her in a pen and feed her 
cracked corn before the youngsters are 
taken from the nest-box. Generally, how- 
ever, she has been wise enough to fill her 

crop with corn at the 
last feed before hatch- 
ing time and this store 
of grain carries her 
through. When the ban- 
tam is very hungry, she 
will gorge herself on 
the mash to the exclu- 
sion of the pheasants. 


HE moistened 

starter is placed in 
clean plates, on a clean 
shingle, that has little or 
no lip. It is left inside 
the coop for about 
twenty minutes and is 
then taken away. Any 
food remaining uneaten 
is given to the domestic 
poultry. All mash is 


ants are fed four or five 
times a day, the food 
being left with them for 
twenty minutes and is then removed. The 
plates are kept clean and are put in a 
new place in the coop each day, so that the 
mash that is spilled will not pile up in the 
grass and mould. 

As soon as there is a sign of the ground 
inside of the coop becoming soiled, the 
enclosure is moved to a fresh location. 
Unless the water fountain is placed on 
a shovelful of sand or gravel, this foul- 
ing of the ground will come about much 
sooner than would otherwise be the case. 
Should it be economically available, sour 
milk may replace the drinking water. It 
is a splendid food and does much to build 
resistance to disease. When it cannot be 
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much trouble and expense, it may be used 
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as a medicine, replacing for a few days the | 


regular drinking water when the birds 
show signs of losing their customary pep. 
Whether water or milk is fed, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to place the fountain 
where it will not become heated by the 
sun. Clear, clean, cold water to drink does 
not hurt young game birds at all, but 
losses have often been sustained where the 
fountains were set in the full rays of the 
noon-day sun. Crockery fountains are far 


Young ringnecks just in from the rearing 
field on Mrs. O. J. Dorsey’s game farm 


more preferable to any other type of 
container. They must be kept clean and 
ought to be scalded frequently during 
the rearing period. 

The gravel upon which they are placed 
will supply the needed grit and the fresh 
grass growing inside the coop affords 
green food. If the natural supply of in- 
sects and grubs is lacking, the animal 
protein may be furnished by feeding finely 
ground raw beef. The breeding of maggots 
is unnecessary and this food may cause 
disease among the game birds. Sour milk 
and the normal supply of insects usually 
give all the animal food needed by the 
birds. Large angle worms thrown into the 
coop are not easily managed by the small 
pheasants and may choke them to death. 
Red ants were mentioned in this Depart- 
ment a year ago as a dangerous food and 
coops should not be placed where the 
pheasants will try to devour these crea- 
tures. 

After the first week or ten days, the 
daily feedings of mash are cut to three 
and at the end of two weeks the birds are 
on free range and there are but two daily 
meals given of the starter. When the 
young cocks begin to show color, the ra- 
tion is gradually changed to the same 
brand of commercial growing feed. A little 
of the latter should be mixed with the 
starter every day until the growing feed 
composes the whole of the dampened mix- 
ture. 


THE STATES AND GAME- 
BREEDING 


peta soe Bag does not pur- 
chase ringnecks for restocking. She 
has four state game farms. “It may be pos- 
sible to purchase young pheasants fromcom- 
mercial breeders at a lower price than we 
Can raise them at our State game farms, 
but there is no assurance that the quantity 
required of a certain age for restocking 
purposes is available annually, nor can we 

sure of obtaining stock free from dis- 
ease.” “A great many permits are issued 
to individuals who wish to engage in the 
Production of pheasants on a commercial 

Sis, but we have no way of knowing to 
what extent they engage in the business, 
except in a few instances, and in 1930 
there were perhaps four commercial game- 
farms which sold pheasants, but not on 








Coville Brook Pheasantry, McDonough, New York 
is now booking orders for Pheasant Eggs. May delivery, $25.00 


per 100, 


(orders for 600 or more eggs, $20.00 








per 100) June 


| to June 20; $18.00 per 100; June 20 to July I, $15.00 per 100; 


July | to July 15, $12.00 per 100; after July 15, $10.00 






100. 


Early eggs carry a guarantee of 90% fertility. Wild Grey Mallards, 
$2.00 each. Early eggs $18.00 per 100; after June | $15.00 per 100. 


Write: Walter E. Wells, 271 Church St., N. Y. C. 








PURE NATIVE 
Virginia Bob White Quail 


For restocking and 
breeding purposes 


All hatched and raised in captivity. 
Half-grown quail, summer delivery. 
Adult quail available winter and 
early spring. Limited number of eggs 
for sale. Our record quail laid 139 
eggs season 1930; several over 100; 
the average was 86. 


W. B. COLEMAN 
White Oak Quail Farm Route 7, Richmond, Va. 

















EGGS—EGGS 


Ringneck, Amherst 
Reeves, Golden 
Prices upon request 
TOPSTONE PHEASANTRY 


Ridgefield Connecticut 

















The COLEMAN 


SANITARY : WIRE BOTTOM 


The Coleman 
Brooder 
Coop 





Quail 
Brooder 
Coop 
and Latest 
Improved 
Electric 
Heater 
Tue HEATERS have simple and effective 
water compartment furnishing ample humidia- 
cation. W. B. Coleman raised over eight thous- 
and quail during the two past seasons, more 
than six thousand of them being raised with 
the above equipment. Use the safe Coleman 

shipping crates for shipping your quail. 
Brooder and Crate made of Cypress, the outdoor lumber 





Brooder Coops... $10.00 each 
Heaters, with Cord and Sponge........ 5.00 each 
Shippi Crates 1.50 each 


F. 0. B, RICHMOND, VA, 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Woodworkers for more 
Richmond quem Bb ones Virginia 














illustrated book. It tells what, 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS. 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. d 
where only a few are now stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance 

of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free 
when, 
ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES BOX 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


Provide cover. You can bring and hold thousands 


where and how to plant a permanent feeding 


331-A OSHKOSH, WIS. 





Derby Game Farm, Dept. B, Pittstown, N. J. 








RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


with instructions. One man last year got 107 live 
healthy birds from 125 eggs. Another man got over 
80% live birds from 2000 eggs. Carry out our in- 
structions with our eggs and you will have birds. 
90% fertility and 100% safe arrival by express 
guaranteed. 5% extra eggs and 10% cash discount on 
all orders placed 30 days in advance with 10% deposit 
or where check in full 1s sent with order. Complete 
Instructions for Hatching and Rearing Pheasants, 
25c. Free with orders. 


DATES FOR SHIPMENT 
May Ist to May 15—Ea., $.35—100, $30.00 
3 00, 25.00 





. 20.00 
-20—100, 17.50 


15 to July I—Ea., : 
Thanks to all those good people who have sent in their 


checks and orders, believing that guaranteed Derby 
eggs are worth more than other®. Look for the Mark 
Dot D—on every egg; a mark of quality. 


Write for quantity prices. 


- PHEASANT EGGS 


from American as well as Genuine Imported 
ENGLISH RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
for May-June delivery, guaranteed 90% fertility. 
Further, PHEASANT POULTS—10 and 12 weeks 
old for August-September shipment at our option. 
All produced on our 350 acre up-to-date Pheasant Farm. 
For prices and particulars apply to 
AMERICAN GAME CORPORATION 
Chester, New Jersey 
New York office: 150 Nassau Street 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
and Day Old Ringneck Chicks from 
Unrelated, Vigorous Stock 
Now booking orders for 14 weeks old Rina- 
necks for fall delivery, Instructions for hatch- 
ing and raising pheasants with each order. 
PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 

OHN ECKERT, Fret. 
East Moriches Long Island, N. Y. 



























Montcalm Ringnecks 


We are offering eggs from carefully select- 
ed matings of our Montcalm strain of ring- 
neck pheasants. 


Our breeders are hardy, swift-flying birds 
that were wintered out-of-doors. They ex- 
cel in vigor and in brilliancy of plumage. 
Eggs from Montcalm ringnecks carry a 
high degree of hatchability. Wild Mallard 
eggs also available—they will hatch. 


Safe delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 
MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, 

Box N, 
Phoenixville, Pa. 























Hungarian Partridges 
original “CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN”™ 
finest Quality Birds available! 
October—November—December from Europe 
or Prices and particulars apply to 
JULIUS LOEWITH INC. 
150 Nassau St., New York City 


Leading Importers of Hungarian Partridges 
for the last 19 years 


e 








MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 














FITCH 


The wonderful new, moderate priced fur 
bearer, will make money for you as a hobby 
or as a business. The keen demand for Fitch 
as breeders will continue for several years. 


Act to-day. 
Cc. C. AVARD 
Sackville, N. B., Canada 








PHEASANT EGGS 


From the following varieties of Pheasants are now 
offered for Spring delivery: pure Mongolians, pure 
English Ringnecks, lst cross Mongolian-Ringnecks 
Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst and Reeves. All our 
pens are selected Al Breeders, tested for fertility 
on egg production. We guarantee 90% fertility. 
Alse Wild Mallard Duck eggs, Japanese Silkie and 
Game Bantam eggs. Write for price list. 

— GAME FARM 


Scarboro Beac! Maine 
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a .~ 7 Tne wees hold true 
in 1929, and in perhaps three. 
CANADIAN OTTER, LYNX, - geveral persone interested ue Sie peal 
ect have called during the past fiscal year 
BADGER, ERMINE, FISHER, and talked over the matter of establishing 
MARTEN, MINK, FITCH commercial game farms in this state. We 
are always willing to have such persons 
FOR SALE visit the State game farms and go over 
the whole subject with our superinten- ; 
Clearance sale dents. Their first question is usually, ‘Is : 
there a commercial market in Massa- 
of books chusetts for pheasants?’ sto which we re- j 
ply that there are some 2 225 to 250 sports- j 
men’s clubs in the state, many of which 
at 75 cents each: purchase pheasants to supplement those “ 
- een ; which the State ships to them during the e 
Silver Badger Farming”, “The River year, and also that there are individuals I 
Otter”, “Ermine Farming”, “Fitch ad ° . ° . a c 
Ranching”, “Raising Mink for Pleas- Remember — if you have had any ey Fishing Pictures! & r 
Profit”. “Ranchi Fisher & close shaves while hunting, fishing Action every minute and g 
ure or Froht , Kanching Fisher or camping, tell us about them. Ls) ee Ao anc Ba ti 
Marten”. See page 97 every bit of it genuine! @ 
id What fisherman can turn [im li 
The original drawings and directions with large estates who undoubtedly pur- | J) “_ an invitation to see some [| C 
for exercise wheels for mink, marten, chase pheasants from time to time for re- he — -— anglers who G 
fisher, fox, dog, etc. Copyrighted 1928. stocking. During 1930, at least two com- al t fh in wgedleny his kind 
3 mercial dealers applied to this Division | =m ° in the way he'd like to 
“Muskrat Farming”, “Lynx Farming”. for help in di ; f . take them? Real practical 
or help in disposing of their pheasants, : , 
All books paper covered and illus- and we Loe o_o to ee, - i] — well as interest and ff 
Rae? <2 , eee sportsmen’s clubs, informing them of the : : 
trated. Post paid at the above price. aa evailebie. 8 P=) For bringing a bunch of ie] G 
HENRY HOOTON “This Division retains at one of its | #™ fishermen together for an eve- ft) wi 
farms a brood stock used solely for the ning you can’t do better than ba 
Lestock, Sask., Can. purpose of collecting eggs for shipping | #[ to tell them you are going to [igs > 
to the sportsmen’s clubs and individuals. show— » 
While the number of birds raised and lib- | ig 
pe from = eggs Feed out ~ a w@ re 
. nually is not large, we feel that this annua : @ 
Half Grown Wild Mallards prey eee of yo Boden cegs — a se] SP 8 on 
‘ considerable interest among the members Yo 
for Restocking of the sportsmen’s clubs and is educa- ad treamn aad ag 
Let’s help restore what we have de- —_ bor sean me , many meer. a e on 
. e experience gained by persons handling adv 
stroyed. Release half grown wild these ghessant augs hes been instranentel |e MOTION PICTURES OF © Qu 
mallards in your favorite shooting in their becoming interested in starting on | 7% HUNTING AND FISHING [> 
ponds and lakes, they will furnish good a commercial basis.” * 
shooting in the fall, and good breeders Permits for commercial game-farming | FB chow meng en —— fro 
in the spring. Price, $1.50 each, safe are issued gratis. of American game and game fish Gas 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed for Data approved by J. Arthur Kitson, | BJ pages = o allagen Aggy mod oe * E 
midsummer delivery. Supervisor of Distributions. SS lived. ay 4 where you y=’ bt hen 
Louisiana does not purchase ringnecks you will find among these reels ae 
THOS. J. REED for restocking. Has no state game farm. aS many which show the kind of e 
Chincoteague, Va. Annual license fee: $10.00. Other ques- = rhe esata A 
tions not answered. os —_ B & wed 
by Armand P. Daspit, Director Fur an ° fs ° - 
UPLAND GAME FARM] |Wiid Life Division. With this data, Mr. fe 14 Fishing Pictures % 
SALEM, VA. Daspit sent me a most interesting letter a ‘ . GEN 
For sale this season from which I take the following quotations : 9 Duck Shooting Pictures a Z 
3500 Ringneck Pheasants “We are returning you herewith blank | fia Huntine Pi —_ 
1500 Native Virginia Quail form with very few notations upon it for a 14 Hunting Pictures & all-rc 
Oude ue eae Mido eiion, es the reason that ringneck pheasants are not ®) 
rane’ furdish any reference : being propagated in this state. a PICTURES COST CLUB & pa 
NOTHING | 
. e 
7 a a OME years ago we imported a great | Mibu 
7 BRING THE DUCKS X many pheasants but were not success- | yy Not a “om on ff yer ae Ay 
to your place with my Wild Celery, Widgeon ful in propagating them. The State of a. Psy Boag ag Mem on *" 
Grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three best Louisiana does not operate any game- i =omaking every member more en- [ig the } 
foods. cael breeding farms, but instead we have wild _— ae voy Re Phe 2 makir 
= a to personally visit duck ponds | / life refuges where a great deal of summer | fi made. pierces: perati 
Write or wire me for information ee takes place.” These refuges total tal es 
Sa 285, acres, Cc 
lt" ROBERTS Materily PO MA | “AI except the Singer Preserve are| Mem | ¥,20,0's,228,mm, projector, «| Ti 
located in the marshes where an abun- tures, owned outright, will afford “ — 
BREED FUR ANIMALS | | dance of wild-life food is found, the Singer | fl | The following tour pictures ‘are ducks 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT Preserve being more or less a high-land s best possible beginning : fz} | 
Best patty ee’ ems 9 oneere, ~ preserve where fur-bearing animals such Sutond Goss Pete e wall 
Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, aS possum, raccous and mink, as well as al These are Frerp & Stream pic- from 
etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. S. | deer and wild turkey prevail. We think we tures reduced to 16 pire 7 Bie xe * ful. V 
and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. are doing more in the way of harboring | Mibu get ig tt A — 
RB p AMERICAN FUS SSSEDSS in wild life and protecting it from the ruth- a reels of other subjects, $30. ‘ od 
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ape nncneaantt aint ade sty. Minn. to know where they are safe from the | MPM ccc & some b 
hunter’s gun and now that they have eaten shore, 


















up a great deal of the food on the pre- 
serves, we are feeding them a large quan- 
tity of cracked corn, rice, etc. 

“The birds on the ‘refuges are very tame 
and gentle and swim around among the 
trappers and caretakers. 

“We are mailing you under separate 
cover a copy of our ninth biennial report 
which may be of value to you. 

“If there is any additional information 
you may desire, we will be glad to supply 
you with same.’ ’ 

Kentuc ky purchases ringneck pheasants 
“at times.” No state game farms. Consid- 
ers it cheaper than raising its own birds. 
Pheasants are inspected before being ac- 
cepted for liberation. Pays $3.00 each for 
ringnecks, 1 to 2 years ‘old. No licensed 
game farms in 1930. Gives all the assis- 
tance that is desired for the establishment 
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of commercial farms. No game-breeding | 


license is necessary. Data approved by 


C. J. Meredith. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A SMALL GAME FARM 


Game-BreepinG Eprtor: 

What is the smallest tract of land possible on 
which to raise quail or pheasants on a profitable 
basis? I would rather raise quail, for I don’t 
hear about them so much in this part of the 
state. Are they more profitable to the breeder? 

Samvuet Paut Zito, New York. 


Ans.—About ten acres allow room enough for 
raising as many birds as one man can care for in 
a season and provide enough space so that, with 
proper care, fresh ground is always available. 
You can raise more quail than ringnecks on any 
given area. Northern bob-whites are certainly 
in demand now. Study everything you can find 
on the subject of game breeding and take full 
advantage of all the services of this Department. 
Quail are most profitable when they are cor- 
rectly managed and marketed. 

GameE-BreepinG Ep1tor. 


SIZE OF PHEASANT PENS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

How big should a breeding pen be for five 
hen ringnecks and one cock—either portafile or 
stationary ? 

Ross W. Stewart, New York. 

Ans.—The best stationary pen I have ever 
used is 16 x 24 feet. Portable pens are usually 
12 feet square to allow for easy moving. 

Game-Breepinc Epiror. 


GENERAL GAME-BREEDING QUERIES 


Game-BrEEDING Epitor: 

(A) Which species do you consider the best 
all-round pheasant to start game farming with? 
(B) Which, at maturity, is the heaviest bird? 
(C) What are the good points of the melanistic 
mutant ? 


R. Lecxre Ewrne, British Columbia. 


Ans.—(A) One of the three main species or 
the melanistic sub-species. All are equally good. 
(B) The Mongolian ringneck cock is probably 
the heaviest at maturity. (C) Unusual color, 
making the cocks very attractive. It is of com- 
parative rarity in this country. 

Game-BreepING Eprtor. 


CROWS STEAL MALLARD EGGS 


Dear Mr. MitcHeLt: 

am a boy of twelve and have six mallard 
ducks on a pond. These ducks lay around the 
edge and as there is no fencing or covering over 
the top, the crows come and eat the eggs. 
have tried to shoot them but as I don’t get home 
from school until late, this has not been success- 
ful. Will you please tell me of some kind of 
trap with which to catch them? 

Tom Srncrarr, Indiana. 


Ans.—Crows are pretty hard to catch in traps 
but A pe trap might help you. Set a post into the 
ground about three feet down, or until it is abso- 
ne solid, and about three feet above ground. 

two holes in it, about a foot apart, to 
correspond to two holes drilled in one end of an 
cight- or ten-foot two-by-four. Fasten a No. 1 
steel trap to the top of this pole, swing it 
upright against the post and bolt in position. 

¢ best thing to do would be to collect your 

foie early in the morning, before you go 
to school, and before the crows get them. Put 
some boxes or barrels on their sides along the 
shore, so the ducks can lay without leaving their 
°@gs exposed. 
GameE-Breepinc Eptror. 
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Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 


L— Free —— 








SAVE MONEY 


CROWN IRON 


811-M Graybar Bid, 1150 Tyler St. N. EB. 
New York City, N. N.Y. 











on Wire HKetting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, Prompt delivery in all sizes from 
large stucks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
neapolls. 
out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 
and animal enclosures. 
for your money. 


Write for prices and generous discounts. Find 


Deal with Crown and buy more 


Write nearest office 


WORKS CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















-FOR SALE- 





BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 

















TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


{ Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





yt 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 
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$13. = 50; $25. 


lots. Full grown stock, 1931 
to 2000 lots for Sept., Oct., Nov. 
ordered early as we will be one out. 


PHEASANT EGGS and BABY PHEASANTS 


Complete instructions mailed on receipt of order 
Eggs guaranteed 90% fertile. 
for 100 
a - ; $9. for “95; $16. for 50; “$30. for 100; $250. for 1000. 
Ten weeks old rome. up to 1000 
hatch, up 
delivery, must be 


nen. $5. for 15; $7.50 for 25; 
1,000. RR $6.00 for 


We are official breeders for the famous Blooming 
Grove Hunting and Fishing Club because our stock 
is foremost in quality and absolutely unequalled when 
liberated for good, spertomenite shooting. 


Write for list, kindly stating your requirements as to num! 
KESLER’S PHEASANTRY, Formerly PEACE VALLEY PH EASANTRY. Chalfont, Pa. 














Ringneck Pheasant 
Eggs 


Quality stock. Attractive prices on quantity 
orders. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley New York 








PHEASANTS 


A few high class hens for sale, suitable 
for breeders, at practically your own 
price. EGGS 

Only selected eggs sold 


MAROBAR GAME PRESERVE 
Wyandanch ong Is., 
James A. Cowie, Mgr. 


N. Y. 





Wild Ducks Will Com 


wherever you provide 
food for them/ - 
Not too late to plant 
Wild Celery Duck’s Meat Duck Millet 
Free planting advice. Write today 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 
368 D Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 
From Imported Stock 
$15 per 100 delivered 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE 
Gamekeeper Hillsdale, N. Y. 





Pheasant Eggs & Chicks 


Now booking orders for RINGNECK PHEAS- 

ANT EGGS at $25. per 100. Pheasant Chicks, 

50 cents each, live delivery guaranteed. Our 

Breeding Hens were hatched from imported 

eggs, no better specimens, strong and hardy. 
SOUTHLAND GAME FARM 

Waldron Baily, Jr., Mor. Morehead City, N. C 


All varieties of Pheasants, Quails and Partridges 
Ornamental and Buff Cochin and 
Game Ducks Silkie Bantams 


ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock, eggs, breeding pens, feed and supplies 
(NOTE: Due to time and money involved last year 
answering letters with questions, we ask you to 
enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— 
self-addressed envelope only.) 











FERTILE EGGS 


Ringed-neck Pheasant and 
Wild Mallard Duck Eggs 
15 eggs $3.00 100 eggs $18.00 
STUART KELLOGG 
Greene, N. Y. 




















RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FUR RABBITS 


Ano CONTRACT FOR ALL Yoo DAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large ns 
book, catalog and contract, also cop: 

Fur Fi all for 10 cents. “Stamt's 
OUTDOOR Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 





Decoys—Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard $5.00 pair. $2.50-12 eggs rate. English 
Callers, 1928-29-30—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. $4.00- 
12 eggs. Black Mallard $10.00 poe, = a 12 eggs. 
Belgian Callers $15.00 pair. $6.00-1 

Duck book 25c, Goose Booklet 25c. old” trained Can- 
ada geese, Chinese geese, by —~ yy £ other di 
Geese & Drakes. All Pure Bred 8 Safe crrival 
guaranteed. BREMAN co. so mm. 











WEATHERLY FARMS 
306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Offers: Chinese pheasants. Known as “‘Ore- 
gon pheasant”. Best strain known. Also 
Mongolias and other breeds. Eggs in season. 
Order early. Big money and much pleasure 
in this business. We help you. 















Ques. One day recently my uncle found 
two rabbit uests containing young rabbits 
in different corners of his 400-acre farm. 
The nests were just under the sod and 
lined with hair and grass. He says he has 
never seen anything like it before although 
he has spent all of his life on a farm. 1 saw 
one of the nests which contained five rab- 

, the eyes of which were not yet open. 
r'. am wondering whether this was a usual 

rrence or not. We have had a cold 
spring, if that would have anything to do 
with it. 

\ns. The rabbit, unlike the hare, brings 
forth its young naked, blind and helpless. 
To compensate for this it digs fairly deep 
burrows in the earth in which the young 
are born and reared. So the fact that you 
found the young of rabbits in burrows 
would hardly be considered unnatural. On 
the other hand, the young of the hare are 
born almost fully clothed with fur and 
well able to take care of themselves in 
the shallow depression or “form” in which 
they are brought forth. 

Ques. (1) Where can one sell rattle- 
snake oil? (2) How many young would a 


pair of muskrats pro- 
/ 


This department, which appears each month, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Field and Stream—June, 


* 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


it. When this was over, a fire was kindled 
up in the fort yard and the whole of the 
serpent burned to ashes, by way of re- 
venge for the injury he had done. After 
this process was over, a large quantity of 
chestnut leaves was collected and boiled 
in a pot. The whole of the wounded man’s 
leg and part of his thigh were placed i 

a piece of chestnut bark, fresh from the 
tree, and the decoction poured on the leg 
for some time. ... After continuing this 
process for some time, a quantity of the 
boiled leaves were bound to the leg.” Dr. 
Doddridge stated that the man got well, 
but whether owing to the treatment be- 
stowed on his wound or not, he was not 
sure, 


Ques. What load would be considered 
proper for a team of eight good sled dogs 
m the North Country? 


Ans. Under exceptionally good condi- 
tions of trail a team of eight dogs could 
make fair progress with a load of 1200 
pounds. However, a full load would prob- 
ably be considered not more than 800 
pounds. In hilly country or in soft snow, 
it is probable that 600 pounds might be too 


is devoted to all 
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the young muskrats formed in the male 
rat? 

Ans. (1) These glands are located on 
the belly of the animal, just under the 
skin. They are two thick, cream-colored 
sacks, rather rough-surfaced and full of 
fine veins. (2) Glands as well as all “ker- 
nels” should be removed before attempt- 
ing to cook a muskrat. (3) Muskrats are 
similar to all mammals that bear young 
alive—the female carries them until they 
are born. 


Ques. JVill a timber wolf measure two 
feet high at the shoulders? I claimed in 
our club that the German shepherd dog 
is a dead ringer for a timber wolf, but 
others claim it is not. Who is right? 


Ans. A timber wolf will go higher than 
two feet at the shoulders. A grizzled Ger- 
man shepherd dog of medium height would 
resemble a northern timber wolf very, 
very closely in appearance. 

Ques. How many eggs does the alli- 
gator lay and what is the length of the 
young at birth? . 

Ans. Thirty to sixty eggs. The young 
are 8 inches in length 
at birth. 





duce ina year in Te.ras 
oI Louisiana?’ 

Ans. (1) This De- 
partment cannot name 
any specific buyers of 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 


such oil. The latter is 
a commodity for which 
the seller generally or- 
yanizes and procures 
his own market. (2) 
Muskrats usually bear 
six to nine in a lit- 
ter and there: may be 
two or even three 
litters. Survival of 
members of these lit- 
ters, of course, depends 
upon circumstances. 
Ques. I would like 
to have a recipe for 
a lotion that will keep 
mosquitoes away from 
me during the coming 
summer, one withou 
pine tar, or other 
sSmeary 
preferred. 
Ans. Try one (1) 
oz. citronella; one (1) 
oz. spirits of camphor 
and one-half (%) oz 
oil of cedar. Mix, bot- 
tle and cork well. 
Ques. /n what man- 


ner was the body of a snake 


materials, ts 





HE accompany- 

ing photograph of 
a fox with a double 
brush or tail was pub- 
lished in The Field of 
London, England. 
The fox was killed by 
Mr. George Evans 
with the Hampshire 
Hounds. While it 
might appear from 
the picture that this 
fox had actually two 
tails, such is not the 
case, inasmuch as the 
additional portion of 
the tail contains no 
trace of any bones 
or muscles. It is 
nothing more than 
a piece of flesh 
covered with hair. 





Ques. (1) What is 
the distance between a 
big mink’s tracks and 
what is the size of its 
footprints? (2) Where 
are the scent glands of 
the mink located? 

Ans. (1) Mink us- 
ually travel by an easy 
lope and the distance 
between tracks would 
depend upon speed at 
which they are travel- 
ling. It might be any- 
where from one to 
three feet. A _ large 
mink would leave a 
paw mark 134 inches 
in length. (2) Scent 
glands are found lying 
on each side of the 
vent. 

Ques. Is it possible 
for me to obtain a site 
in. a National Forest 
upon which I can build 
a permanent summer 
cabin? What would be 
the cost of such a per- 
mit and how much land 
would be allowed me? 
Also, how long would 








used in olden 


times to cure the bite of such snake? 
Ans. More than a hundred years ago, 
in writing of the. frontiers, Doddridge 
said: “I remember when a small boy to 
have seen a man bitten by a rattlesnake 
brought into the fort on a man’s back. 
One of the company dragged the snake 
after him by a forked stick fastened in its 
head. The body of the snake was cut into 
pieces of about two inches in length, split 
open in succession, and laid on the wound 
to draw out the poison, as they expressed 


heavy. It depends entirely on circumstances. 

Ques. IVho was it that first wrote: 
“The trees (or groves) were God's first 
temples” ? 

Ans. In the writings of Pliny, the an- 
cient Roman, may be found this quota- 
tion: “The groves were the first temples 
of the gods.” 

Ques. (1) Where are the musk glands 
im the muskrat located? (2) Would the 
meat of the muskrat taste strong when 
cooked with the musk glands in? (3) Are 


a permit run? 

Ans. The U. Forest Service issues 
permits for the building of permanent 
camps, sometimes for indefinite periods 
and at other times for from five to fitteen 
years, with privilege of renewal. Five 
acres ‘is the limit and most home sites are 
one acme or less in area. Rentals are from 
$5 to $25 depending upon location, and 
the Bd fee, per year, is the cost for 
an indefinite period of time. 


Ques. What is the “war loon”? 
Ans. The great northern diver or loon. 
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Simple Shock Tests show why Super-X long-range .22 
cartridges have greater killing power! In the test shown 
above a Super-X .22 L. R. solid bullet and a harder bullet 
of similar size and velocity were fired into a block of yellow 
pine, and the block then sawed in two. 


The Super-X bullet (upper in the photograph) did not 
penetrate as far as the harder bullet—but what a differ- 
ence in the way it tore up the wood! 

The special composition lead used in Super-X bullets and 
the terrific speed with which they hit causes them to 
EXPAND and to flatten out as soon as they begin to pen- 
etrate. They are designed to do that—to expend their 
energy within the object struck. Harder bullets, even at 
lower velocity, sometimes pass clear through an animal 
without stopping it. 

The greater SHOCK of the Super-X bullet, with 50% 
more power behind it, 26% higher speed and longer range, 
makes it by far the most effective .22 for small game and 
pest shooting, especially if hollow-point bullets are used. 
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An exclusive new powder principle* has made possible 
the increased killing power of this new ammunition, with- 
out dangerous increase in pressure. Super-X .22's can be 
used with safety in any standard rifle. 


Even the shells are different—Nickel Plated! They gleam 
like silver! The greaseless, Lubaloy-coated bullets glisten 
like gold! The report of Super-X long-range “a s isa 
louder, sharper CRACK! More like a high-power car- 
tridge. Their non-corrosive priming keeps your rifle bore 
bright and free from rust. 

Made in .22Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifleand .22 W.R.F., 
solid or hollow-point bullets. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Write for the interesting, free leaflet which completely 
describes Super-X long-range .22’s and the advantages 
of Western's new Double Action powder. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
€22 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


ACTION 


POWDER 


*Energy applied to a moving object 
drives it forward faster than the same 








amount of energy applied when the 
object is stationary. That is the prin- 













ciple of Double Action powder. It 
first starts the bullet on its way. The 
pressure behind it is then rapidly 
increased, driving the moving bullet 
forward with much greater speed 
and energy. 














SPEED ACCURACY power 





More speed than you ever Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22's in actual tests give Hi-Speed .22's averag 
i 
expected from .22 caliber olg-1ehisimloleelUlgeleh ai ielelalel ah aelial-] ae ae aelelaidielel-) 50 greater power 4 
: y j y . 
cartridges. They average > » » REMINGTON CARTRIDGES Smee a i 
5 elaclelicta dct ielali an titel P Z " oi 8) You'll get moregan 2 
eet - ei Toe shee |e Remon gs. ne ; 5 
the old types—in some ; : oe p noe : particularly when y ( 
RECORDS FROM 100 TO 1200 YARDS ' 

cases necreased to 35 use hollow point bu 


MORE KLEANBORE .22’s ARE SOLD THAN 
Lost RA. ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 








